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A   SERMON, 


PBBACHBD  AT 


THE  BAPTIST  MEETING,  CAMBRIDGE, 


In  Novbmbeb,  1799. 


Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools. 

St.  Paul. 

Sunt  qui  in  fortunac  jam  casibus  omnia  ponant, 
Et  nullo  credant  mundum  rectore  moveri, 
Natura  volvente  vices  et  lucis  et  anoi ; 
Atque  ideo  intrepidi  quaccunque  altaria  tangunt 

Juv. 
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The  author  knows  not  whether  it  be  necessary 
to  apologize  for  the  extraordinary  length  of  this 
sermon,  which  so  much  exceeds  the  usual  limits 
of  public  discou]"ses ;  for  it  is  only  for  the  reader 
to  conceive  (liy  a  fiction  of  the  imagination,  if  he 
pleases  so  to  consider  it)  that  the  patience  of  his 
audience  indulged  him  with  their  attention  during 
its  deliveiy.  The  fact  is,  not  being  in  the  habit 
of  writing  hia  sermons,  this  discourse  was  not 
committed  to  paper  till  after  it  was  delivered :  so 
that  the  phraseologj'  may  probably  vary,  and  the 
bulk  be  somewhat  extended :  but  the  substance  is 
certainly  retained. 

He  must  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  religious 
public,  for  having  blended  so  Uttle  theology  with  it. 
He  is  fully  aware  the  chief  attention  of  a  christian 
minister  should  be  occupied  in  explaining  the 
doctrines,  and  enforcing  the  duties,  of  genuine 
Christianity.  Nor  is  he  chargeable,  he  hopes,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  public  functions,  mth  any 
remarkable  deviation  from  this  rule  of  conduct  :  ■ 
yet  be  is  equally  convinced,  excursions  into  other 
b2 
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topics  are  sometimes  both  lawful  and  necessary. 
The  versatility  of  error  demands  a  correspondent 
variety  in  the  methods  of  defending  truth:  and 
from  whom  have  the  public  more  right  to  expect 
its  defence,  in  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of 
error  and  infidelity,  than  from  those  who  profess 
to  devote  their  studies  and  their  lives  to  the 
advancement  of  \irtue  and  religion  ?  Accordingly, 
a  multitude  of  pubUcations  on  these  subjects, 
equally  powerful  in  argument,  and  impressive  in 
manner,  have  issued  from  divines  of  diffet-erit 
persuasions,  which  must  be  allowed  to  have  dori6 
the  utmost  honour  to  the  clerical  profession.  The 
most  luminous  statements  of  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  on  historical  grounds,  haVe  be^li 
made ;  the  petulant  cavils  of  infidels  satisfe-ctorily 
refuted ;  and  their  ignorance,  if  not  put  to  shame, 
at  least  amply  exposed:  so  that  revelation,  as 
far  as  truth  and  reason  can  prevail,  is  on  all  sides 
triumphant. 

There  is  one  point  of  view,  however,  in  which 
the  respective  systems  remain  to  be  examined, 
which,  though  hitherto  little  considered,  is  forced 
upon  our  attention  by  the  present  conduct  of 
our  adversaries;  that  is,  their  influence  on  society. 
The  controversy  appears  to  have  taken  a  new 
turn.  The  advocates  of  infidelity,  baflBed  in  the 
field  of  argument,  though  unwilling  to  relinquish 
the  contest,  have  changed  their  mode  of  attack; 
and  seem  less  disposed  to  impugn  the  authority, 
than  to  supersede  the  use,  of  revealed  religion,  by 
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ginng  sucli  representations  of  man  and  of  society 
as  are  calculated  to  niake  its  sanctions  appear 
onreasoDable  and  unnecessary.  Tlieir  aim  is  not 
so  much  to  discredit  the  pretensions  of  any 
particular  religion  as  to  set  aside  the  principles 
comoion  to  all. 

To  obliterate  the  sense  of  Deity,  of  moral  ' 
sanctions,  and  a  future  world ;  and  by  these 
loeaiis  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  total  subversion 
of  every  institution,  both  social  and  religious, 
which  men  have  been  hitherto  accustomed  to 
revere,  is  endently  the  principal  object  of  modern 
sceptics ;  the  first  sophists  who  have  avowed  an 
attempt  to  govern  the  world,  without  inculcating 
the  persuaaon  of  a  superior  power.  It  might  well 
excite  om:  surpiise  to  behold  an  effort  to  sliake  off 
tlie  yoke  of  reUgion,  which  was  totally  miknown 
during  the  prevalence  of  gross  superstition,  re- 
served for  a  period  of  the  world  distinguished  from 
every  other  by  the  possession  of  a  revelation  more 
pm'e,  more  perfect,  and  better  authenticated,  than 
the  enlightened  sages  of  antiquity  ever  ventured  to 
anticipate,  were  we  not  fully  persuaded  the  im- 
maculate holiness  of  this  revelation  is  precisely 
that  which  renders  it  disgusting  to  men  who  are 
determined  at  all  events  to  retain  their  vices. 
Our  Saviour  fm-nishes  the  solution : — Thcif  love 
darlmeis  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  are 
erii ;  neither  will  they  come  to  the  light,  lest  their 
deeds  should  be  reproeed. 

While    all    the    religions,  the    Jewish    excepted. 
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which,  previous  to  the  promulgation  of  Christianity, 
prevailed  in  the  world,  partly  the  contrivance  of 
human  policy,  partly  the  offspring  of  ignorant  fear, 
mixed  with  the  mutilated  remains  of  traditionary 
revelation,  were  favourable  to  the  indidgence  of 
some  vices,  and  but  feebly  restrained  the  practice 
of  others  ;  betwixt  vice  of  every  sort  and  in  every 
degree,  and  the  religion  of  Jesus,  there  subsists  an 
irreconcilable  enmity,  an  eternal  discord.  The 
dominion  of  Christianity  being,  in  the  very  essence 
of  it,  the  dominion  of  virtue,  we  need  look  no 
ftirther  for  the  sources  of  hostility  in  any  who 
oppose  it,  than  their  attachment  to  vice  and 
disorder. 

This  view  of  the  controversy,  if  it  be  just,  de- 
monstrates its  supreme  importance ;  and  furnishes 
the  strongest  plea,  with  every  one  with  whom  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  \ice  or 
virtue,  delusion  or  truth,  govern  the  world,  to  exert 
his  talents,  in  whatever  proportion  they  are  pos- 
sessed, in  contending  earnestly  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.  In  such  a  crisis,  is  it  not 
best  for  christians  of  all  denominations,  that  they 
may  better  concentrate  their  forces  against  the 
common  adversary,  to  suspend  for  the  present 
their  internal  disputes  ;  imitating  the  policy  of  wise 
states,  who  have  never  failed  to  consider  the  in- 
vasion of  an  enemy  as  the  signal  for  terminating 
the  contests  of  party  ?  Internal  peace  is  the  best 
finit  we  can  reap  from  external  danger.  The 
momentous  contest  at  issue  betwixt  the  christian 
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church  and  infidels  may  instruct  us  how  trivialj 
for  the  most  part,  are  the  controversies  of  ita 
members  with  each  other;  and  that  the  different 
ceremonies,  opinions,  and  practices,  by  which  they 
are  distinguislied,  correspond  to  the  variety  of 
feature  and  complexion  discernible  in  tlie  offspring 
of  the  same  parent,  among  whom  there  subsists 
tlie  greatest  family  Ukeness.  May  it  please  God 
50  to  dispose  the  minds  of  christians  of  every 
visible  church  and  community,  i/iat  Ephraim  may 
no  longer  vex  Jtidah,  nor  Judali  Ephraim ;  that  the 
only  rivalry  felt  in  foture  may  be,  who  shall  most 
advance  the  interests  of  our  common  Christianity ; 
and  the  only  provocation  sustained,  that  of  pro- 
voking each  other  to  love  and  good  works  !  When, 
at  the  distance  of  more  than  half  a  century,  Chris- 
tianity was  assaulted  by  a  Woohtoit,  a  Tindal,  and 
a  Morgan,  it  was  ably  supported,  both  by  clergy- 
men of  the  established  church,  and  ^vritcrs  among 
protestant  dissenters.  The  laboius  of  a  Clarke  and 
a  Butler  were  associated  witli  those  of  a  Doddridge^ 
a  Leland,  Mid  a  Lardner,  with  such  equal  reputation 
and  success,  as  to  make  it  esident  that  the  intrinsic  ' 
excellence  of  religion  needs  not  the  aid  of  external 
appendages ;  but  that,  with  or  without  a  dowry, 
her  channs  are  of  sufficient  power  to  fix  and  engage 
the  heart. 

The  miter  of  this  discourse  will  feel  himself 
happy,  should  his  example  stimulate  any  of  his 
brethren,  of  superior  abilities,  to  contribute  their 
exertioDa   in    so    good  a   cause.     His  apology  for 
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not  entering  more  at  large  into  the  proofs  of  the 
being  of  a  God,*  and  the  evidences  of  Christianity,f 
is,  that  these  subjects  have  been  abready  handled 
with  great  ability  by  various  writers ;  and  that  he 
wished  rather  to  confine  himself  to  one  view  of  the 
subject — The  total  incompatibility  of  sceptical 
principles  with  the  existence  of  society.  Should 
his  life  be  spared,  he  may  probably,  at  some  fixture 
time,  enter  into  a  fuller  and  more  particular  exami- 
nation of  the  infidel  philosophy,  both  with  respect 
to  its  speculative  principles,  and  its  practical 
effects ;  its  influence  on  society,  and  on  the  in- 
dividual. In  the  mean  time  he  humbly  conse- 
crates this  discom^e  to  the  honoiu*  of  that  Saviour, 
who,  when  the  means  of  a  more  liberal  offering 
are  wanting,  commends  the  widow's  mite. 

CAMBRIDO£y 

January  18,  1800. 


*  See  an  excellent  sermon  on  Atheism,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Estlin, 
of  Bristol,  at  whose  meeting  the  substance  of  this  discourse  was 
first  preached.  In  the  sermon  referred  to,  the  argument  for  the 
existence  of  a  Deity  is  stated  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  pre- 
cision ;  and  the  sophistry  of  Dupuis,  a  French  infidel,  refuted  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

•j-  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  name  a  work  so  universally 
known  as  Dr.  Paley's  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Cliristianity, 
which  is  probably,  without  exception,  the  most  clear  and  satis- 
factory statement  of  the  historical  proofs  of  the  christian  religion 
ever  exhibited  in  any  age  or  country. 


NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Nothing  can  be  more  cn-oneous  than  the  idea,  enter- 
tained by  a  few  persons,  that  Mr,  Hall  recited  his  sermons 
memoriler,  from  the  study  of  a  previously  written  compo- 
nlioD.  His  eloquence  was  the  spontaneous  result  of  his 
vigoTuus  and  richly  stored  intellect,  and  needed  not  the  aid 
of  the  usual  expedients  of  men  of  ordinary  mind.  There 
ifl  great  reason  to  believe  that,  during  the  entire  extent  of 
his  ministry,  he  only  commilled  oue  sermon  to  memoiy  from 
a  previously  composed  manuscript,  and  that  was  the  second 
ill  this  volume,  "  Reflections  on  War."  It  was  preached 
on  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  at  the  termination  of  a  long  and 
dreadful  war ;  it  was  a  publicly  annoimced  sermon,  to  aid  the 
funds  of  a  benevolent  society;  persons  of  different  religious 
and  political  sentiments  were  expected  to  be  assembled,  at  a 
lime  when  the  violent  party -feelings  excited  by  the  French 
Revolution  of  1789  had  hut  little  subsided;  and  Mr.  Hall, 
afraid  of  yielding  to  his  otvn  emotions  on  such  an  occasion, 
and  perhaps  of  disturbing  the  feelings  of  harmony  which  it 
vras  hoped  would  prevail,  thought  it  advisable  for  once  to 
donate  from  his  usual  course.  That  comse  was,  verj-  briefly 
to  sketch,  commonly  upon  a  sheet  of  tetter  paper,  (in  some 
cases  rather  more  fully,)  the  plan  of  the  proposed  discourse, 
markuig  the  divisions,  specifying  a  few  texts,  and  sometimes 
writing  the  first  sentence ;  or,  occasionally,  a  few  other  sen- 
tences, especially  in  those  part^  where  an  argument  could  not 
be  adequately  stated  without  great  technical  correctness  of 
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language.  This  he  regarded  as  ^'  digging  a  channel  for  his 
thoughts  to  flow  in."  Then,  calling  into  exercise  the  power 
of  abstraction,  which  he  possessed  in  a  degree  I  never  saw 
equalled,  he  would,  whether  alone  or  not,  pursue  his  trains 
of  thought,  retrace  and  extend  them,  until  the  whole  were 
engraven  on  his  mind;  and,  when  once  so  fixed  in  their 
entire  connexion,  they  were  never  after  obliterated.  The 
result  was  on  all  occasions  the  same ;  so  that  without  recur- 
ring to  the  ordinary  expedients,  or  loading  his  memory  with 
words  and  phrases,  he  uniformly  brought  his  mind,  with  an 
unburdened  ^agour  and  elasticity,  to  bear  upon  its  imme- 
diate purpose,  recalling  the  selected  train  of  thought,  and 
communicating  it  to  others,  in  diction  the  most  felicitous, 
appropriate,  and  impressive.  This  was  imiformly  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  tenour  and  substance  of  his  discourses  ; 
but  the  most  striking  and  impressive  passages  were  often, 
strictly  speaking,  extemporaneous. 

On  various  occasions  I  have  ascertained  the  correctness 
of  his  recollection  as  to  trains  of  thought  and  matters  of 
arrangement  Thus,  on  drawing  his  attention  fully  to  an 
interesting  conversation  which  occurred  nearly  thirty  years 
before,  he  has  given  as  vivid  and  graphic  a  sketch  of  the 
persons  present,  their  positions  in  the  room,  and  of  the 
main  topics  discussed,  as  though  all  had  occurred  in  the 
preceding  week.  So  again,  with  respect  to  sermons  preached 
early  in  the  present  century,  and  which  seemed  to  have 
entirely  escaped  firom  his  recollection  ;  when  a  reference  to 
some  illustration,  or  the  mode  of  treating  a  subsidiary  topic, 
has  supplied  the  adequate  clew,  he  has  accurately  described 
the  plan,  the  reasoning,  the  object  of  the  discoiurse,  the 
illustrations  employed,  the  principal  texts  adduced,  &c., 
dwelling  especially,  as  was  always  most  natural  to  him,  upon 
the  parts  that  he  regarded  as  defective. 

Tlie  history  of  the  following  sermon,  on  "  Modem  Infi- 
delity," may  serve  still  fiulher  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  stnic- 
ture  of  Mr.  Hall's  intellect.  He  preached  it  first  at  Bristol, 
in  October,  1799,  and  again  at  Cambridge  early  in  the 
month  of  November.     Having  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of 
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his  friends,  and  consented  to  its  publication,  there  Tcmained 
two  difficulties,  tliat  of  writing  down  the  sennon  (of  which 
not  a  single  sentence  was  upon  paper),  and  that  of  siiperin- 
tendiag  iho  press.  1,  who  Uien  resided  at  Cambridge, 
offered  to  undertal^e  both  these,  provided  he  would  engage 
not  to  go  farther  than  ten  loiles  from  Cambridge,  and  allow 
mo  to  follow  bim,  wlierevcr  he  went,  to  obtain  "  copy,"  as 
it  shouti!  be  needed.  He  acceded  to  that  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment which  related  to  Ujc  printing  ;  but  would  not  consent 
that  I  sliould  be  his  amanuensis  on  that  occasion.  The 
writing,  tlierefore,  he  undertook  himself,  but  with  great 
reluctance,  on  acco!Uit  of  the  severe  pain  which  even  then 
(and,  indeed,  much  earlier)  lie  experienced  when  remaining 
long  in  a  sitting  postiire.  The  work,  in  consequence,  pro- 
ceeded slowly,  and  with  many  intemiptions.  At  first  I 
obtained  from  him  eight  pages,  and  took  them  to  the  printer ; 
after  a  few  days,  four  pages  more;  then  two  or  three  pages ; 
then  ft  more  violent  attack  of  his  distressing  pain  in  the 
back  compelled  him  to  write  two  or  three  pages  while 
lying  on  the  Jloor :  and  soon  afterwards  a  still  more 
violent  paroxysm  occasioned  a  longer  suspension  of  his 
faibouT.  After  an  interval  of  a  week,  the  work  was  re- 
newed at  the  joint  entreaty  of  myself  and  other  friends. 
It  was  piursued  in  tlie  same  manner,  two  or  three  pages 
being  obtained  for  the  printer  at  one  lime,  a  similar  por- 
tion aAer  a  day  or  two,  until,  at  the  end  of  seven  weeks, 
Hm  task  was  completed.  During  the  whole  time  of  the  com- 
position, thus  conducted,  Mr.  Hall  never  saw  a  single  page 
of  the  printer's  work.  When  I  applied  for  more  "  copy," 
he  asked  what  it  ivas  that  he  had  written  last,  and  then 
proceeded.  Very  often,  after  he  had  given  me  a  small 
portion,  he  would  inquire  if  he  had  written  it  nearly  in 
the  words  which  he  bad  employed  in  dehvcring  the  sermon 
orally.  After  he  had  tvrilten  down  the  striking  ajwstrophe 
which  occurs  at  page  70  of  the  present  edition — "  Eternal 
God !  on  what  are  thine  enemies  intent  I  what  arc  those 
enterprises  of  guilt  and  horror,  that,  for  the  safety  of  their 
performers,  require  to  be  enveloped  in  a  darkness  which  the 
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eye  of  Heaven  must  not  penetrate  /" — he  asked,  "  Did  I  say 
penetrate^  Sir,  when  I  preached  it?'*  "  Yes.*'  "  Do  you 
think.  Sir,  I  may  venture  to  alter  it  ?  for  no  man  who  con- 
sidered the  force  of  the  English  language  would  use  a  word 
of  three  syllables  there,  but  from  absolute  necessity."  "  You 
are  doubtless  at  liberty  to  ilier  it,  if  you  think  well."  "  Then 
be  so  good.  Sir,  to  take  your  pencil,  and  for  penetrate  put 
pierce ;  pierce  is  the  word.  Sir,  and  the  only  word  to  be  used 
there."  I  have  now  the  evidence  of  this  before  me,  in  the 
entire  manuscript,  which  I  carefully  preserve  among  my 
richest  literary  treasures. 

At  the  end  of  seven  weeks  Mr.  Hall's  labour,  thus  con- 
ducted, being,  greatly  to  his  delight,  brought  to  a  close,  I 
presented  him  with  a  complete  copy  of  his  printed  sermon, 
not  one  word  of  which  he  had  seen  in  its  progress. 

»  During  this  interval^  he  had  preached  at  least  twenty 
ti|ipfis,  had  paid  his  pastoral  visits,  as  usual,  had  been  ofteji;! 
in  the  society  of  the  literary  men  with  whom  he  then  asso- 
ciated, and  had,  with  all  his  characteristic  ardour,  carried  on, 
iimukaneously,  two  distinct  courses  of  reading. 

,  I  mistake  greatly,  if,  after  the  perusal  of  this  simple  nar- 
rative, the  reader  will  not  turn  to  the  sermon  with  additional 
relish,  and  meditate  with  augmented  pleasure  upon  the  pecu- 
liarities of  this  most  valuable  production,  and  the  singular 
character  of  its  author's  mind. 


OuNTHUS  Gregory. 


Royal  Military  Academy, 
.     Jam  1,  1831. 


to  I  i..n  • 


..  „.,„.,in..  ..;> 


A    SERMON. 


Without  God  in  Ihe  xcorld. 


As"  the   christian    ministry  is    established  fiM'"ftwl 
instruction  of  men,  throughout  every  age,  in  trutK  ] 
and  hoh'ness.  it  must  adapt  itself  to  the  ever-shifting  , 
scenes  of  the  moral  world,  and  stand  ready  to  repel 
the  attaclts  of  impiety  and  error,  under  whatever 
form  they  may  appear.     The  church  and  the  world 
constitute  two  societies  so  distinct,  and  are  governed 
by  such  opposite  principles  and  maxims,  that,  as 
well   from    this    contrariety,  as    from    the    express 
warnings  of  scripture,    true    christians   must   look 
for  a  state  of  warfare,  with  this  consoling  assurance, 
that  the  church,  like  the  burning  bush  beheld  by 
Moses  in  the  land  of  Midian,  may  be  encompassed 
with  flames,  but  will  never  be  consumed. 

When  she  was  delivered  from  the  persecuting 
power  of  Rome,  she  only  experienced  a  change 
of  trials.  The  oppression  of  external  violence  was 
followed  by  the  more  dangerous  and  insidious 
attacks    of   internal    enemies.      The    freedom    of 
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inquiry  claimed  and  asserted  at  the  reformation^ 
degenerated,  in  the  hands  of  men  who  professed 
the  principles  without  possessing  the  spirit  of  the 
reformers,  into  a  fondness  for  speculative  refine- 
ments ;  and  consequently  into  a  source  of  dispute, 
faction,  and  heresy.  While  protestants  attended 
more  to  the  points  on  which  they  differed  than 
to  those  in  which  they  agreed ;  while  more  zeal 
was  employed  in  settling  ceremonies  and  defending 
subtleties,  than  in  enforcing  plain  revealed  truths ; 
the  lovely  fruits  of  peace  and  charity  perished 
under  the  storms  of  controversy. 

In  this  disjointed  and  disordered  state  of  the 
christian  church,  they  who  never  looked  into 
the  interior  of  Christianity  were  apt  to  suspect, 
that  to  a  subject  so  fruitful  in  particular  disputes 
must  attach  a  general  uncertainty ;  and  that  a 
religion  founded  on  revelation  could  never  have 
occasioned  such  discordancy  of  principle  and  prac- 
tice among  its  disciples.  Thus  infidelity  is  the 
joint  offspring  of  an  irreligious  temper  and  unholy 
speculation,  employed,  not  in  examining  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  but  in  detecting  the  vices 
and  imperfections  of  professing  christians.  It  has 
passed  through  various  stages,  each  distinguished 
by  higher  gradations  of  impiety ;  for  when  men 
arrogantly  abandon  their  guide,  and  wilfully  shut 
their  eyes  on  the  light  of  heaven,  it  is  wisely 
ordained  that  their  errors  shall  multiply  at  every 
step,  until  their  extravagance  confutes  itself,  and  the 
mischief  of  their  principles  works  its  own  antidote. 
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V 


That  Buch  has  been  the  progress  of  infidelity  will 
be  ob\ious  fi^m  a  slight  sun^ey  of  its  history. 

Lord  Herbert,  the  first  and  purest  of  our 
English  free-thinkers,  who  flourished  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  did  not 
so  much  impugn  the  doctrine  or  the  morahty  of 
the  scriptures,  as  attempt  to  supersede  their 
necessity,  by  endeavouring  to  shew  that  the  great 
principles  of  the  unity  of  God,  a  moral  govern- 
ment, and  a  future  world,  are  taught  with  suflScient 
clearness  by  the  light  of  nature.  Bolixgbroke,  and 
some  of  his  successors,  advanced  much  farther, 
and  attempted  to  invalidate  the  proofs  of  the  moral 
character  of  the  Deity,  and  consequently  all  expec- 
tations of  rewards  and  punishments ;  leaving  the 
Supreme  Being  no  other  perfections  than  those 
which  belong  to  a  first  cause,  or  almighty  con- 
triver. After  him,  at  a  considerable  distance, 
followed  Hume,  the  most  subtle,  if  not  the  most 
philosophical  of  the  deists ;  who,  by  perplexing 
the  relarions  of  cause  and  elFect,  boldly  aimed 
to  introduce  a  universal  scepticism,  and  to  pour 
a  more  than  Egyptian  darkness  into  the  whole 
region  of  morals.  Since  his  time  sceptical  writers 
have  sprung  up  in  abundance,  and  infidelity  has  ■ 
allured  multitudes  to  its  standard ;  the  yoimg  and  ' 
the  superficial  by  its  dexterous  sophistry,  the  vain 
by  the  literary  reputation  of  its  champions,  and  the 
profligate  by  the  licentiousness  of  its  principles. 
Atheism,  the  most  undisguised,  has  at  length  begun 
to  make  its  appearance. 
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Animated  by  numbers,  and  imboldened  by  sue- 
cess,  the  infidels  of  the  present  day  have  given  a 
new  direction  to  their  efforts,  and  impressed  a  new 
character  on  the  ever-growing  mass  of  their  impious 
speculations. 

By  uniting  more  closely  with  each  other,  by 
giving  a  sprinkling  of  irreligion  to  all  then-  literary 
productions,  they  aim  to  engross  the  formation  of 
the  public  mind ;  and,  amidst  the  warmest  pro- 
fessions of  attachment  to  virtue,  to  effect  an  entire 
disruption  of  morality  from  religion.  Pretending 
to  be  the  teachers  of  virtue,  and  the  guides  of  life, 
they  propose  to  revolutionize  the  morals  of  man- 
kind ;  to  regenerate  the  world  by  a  process  entirely 
new ;  and  to  rear  the  temple  of  virtue,  not  merely 
without  the  aid  of  religion,  but  on  the  renunciation 
of  its  principles,  and  the  derision  of  its  sanctions. 
Their  party  has  derived  a  great  accession  of 
numbers  and  strength  from  events  the  most  mo- 
mentous and  astonishing  in  the  political  world, 
which  have  divided  the  sentiments  of  Europe  be- 
twixt hope  and  terror ;  and  which,  however  they 
may  issue,  have,  for  the  present,  swelled  the  ranks 
of  infidelity.  So  rapidly,  indeed,  has  it  advanced 
since  this  crisis,  that  a  great  majority  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  in  England  a  considerable  proportion 
of  those  who   pursue  literature  as  a  profession,* 


*  By  those  who  pursue  literature  as  a  profession,  the  author 
would  he  understood  to  mean  that  numerous  class  of  literary  men 
who  draw  their  principal  subsistence  from  their  writings. 
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may  justly  be  considered  as  the  open  or  disguised , 
abettors  of  atheism. 

With    respect    to    the    sceptical    and    rehgious 
systems,  the    inquiry  at   present  is  not  so  much 
which  is  the  truest  in  speculation,  as  which  is  the  J 
most  useful  in  practice;  or,  in  other  words,  whethar'l 
moraUty  will  be  best  promoted  by  considering  it  as 
a  part  of  a  great  and  comprehensive  law,  emanating 
from  the  will  of  a  supreme,  onmipotcnt  legislator ; 
or  as  a  mere    expedient,  adapted  to  our  present 
situation,  enforced  by  no  other  motives  than  those    I 
which  arise  from  the  prospects  and  interests  of  thQc| 
present    state.     The  absurdity  of  atheism    having 
iy&a  demonstrated  so  often  and  so  clearly  by  many 
ewinent  men,  that  this  part  of  the  subject  is  ex- 
hausted, I  should  hasten   immediately  to  what    I 
have  more  particularly  in  view,  were  I  not  appre- 
hensive a  discourse  of  this  kind  may  be  expected 
to   contain    some    statement    of  the   argmncnt    in 
proof  of  a  Deity  ;  which,  therefore,  I  shall  present 
in  as  few  aiid  plain  words  as  possible, 

AVhen  we  examine  a  watch,  or  any  other  piece 
of  machinery,  we  instantly  perceive  marks  of 
design.  The  arrangement  of  its  several  parts,  and 
the  adaptation  of  its  movements  to  one  result, 
shew  it  to  be  a  contrivance ;  nor  do  we  ever 
imagine  the  faculty  of  contriving  to  be  in  the  watch 
itself,  but  in  a  separate  agent.  If  we  tiuii  from  art 
to  nature,  we  beliold  a  vast  magazine  of  contri- 
vances ;  we  see  innumerable  objects  replete  with 
the  most  exquisite   design.     The  human  eye,  for 

VOL.  I.  c 
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example^  is  formed  with  admirable  skill  for  the 
pmpose  of  sights  the  ear  for  the  function  of  hear- 
ing. As  in  the  productions  of  art  we  never  think 
of  ascribing  the  power  of  contrivance  to  the  ma- 
chine itself^  so  we  are  certain  the  skill  displayed 
in  the  human  structure  is  not  a  property  of  man, 
since  he  is  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  his 
own  formation.  If  flL  bo  L  ilpa»Ua  relation 
betwixt  the  ideas  of  a  contrivance  and  a  contriver ; 
and  it  be  evident,  in  regard  to  the  human  struc- 
ture, the  designing  agent  is  not  man  himself,  there 
must  undeniably  be  some  separate  invisible  being, 
who  is  his  former.  This  great  Being  we  mean  to 
indicate  by  the  appellation  of  Deity. 

This  reasoning  admits  but  of  one  reply..  Why, 
it  will  be  said,  may  we  not  suppose  the  world  has 
always  continued  as  it  is ;  that  is,  that  there  has 
been  a  constant  succession  of  finite  beings^  ap- 
pearing and  disappearing  on  the  earth  from  all 
eternity  ?  I  answer.  Whatever  is  supposed  to  have 
occasioned  this  constant  succession,  exclusive  of  an 
intelligent  cause,  will  never  account  for  the  un- 
deniable marks  of  design  visible  in  all  finite  beings. 
Nor  is  the  absurdity  of  supposing  a  contrivance 
without  a  contriver  diminished  by  this  imaginary 
succession ;  but  rather  increased,  by  being  repeated 
at  every  step  of  the  series. 

Besides,  an  eternal  succession  of  finite  beings 
involves  in  it  a  contradiction,  and  is  therefore 
plainly  impossible.  As  the  supposition  is  made  to 
get  quit  of  the  idea  of  any  one  having  existed  from 
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eternity,  each  of  the  beings  in  the  succession  must 
have  begun  in  time :  but  the  succession  itself  is 
eternal. .  We  have  then  the  succession  of  beings  , 
infinitely  earlier  than  any  being  in  the  succession } 
or,  in  other  words,  a  series  of  beings  running  on, 
ad  ittjinittim,  before  it  reached  any  particular  being, 
which  is  absurd. 

From   these    considerations  it  is  manifest  there 
must  be  some  eternal  Being,  or  nothing  could  ever  i 
have  existed :  and  since  the  beings  which  we  be- 
hold bear  in  their  whole  stnicture  c\-ident  marks  1 
of  wisdom  and  design,  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  , 
who  formed  them  is  a  wise  and  intelligent  agent. 

To  prove  the  unity  of  this  great  Being,  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  plm-ahty  of  gods,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  metaphysical  abstractions.     It  is 
Sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  notion  of  more  than 
one   author    of    nature    is    inconsistent    with    that  i 
harmony    of  design    which    pen'ades    her   works ; 
that  it  explains   no    appearances,  is    supported  fay  1 
no   evidence,  and    seires  no   purpose  but  to  em-^  I 
barrass  and  peiplex  our  conceptions. 

Such  are  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  that 
great  and  glorious  Being  whom  we  denominate 
God ;  and  it  is  not  presumption  to  say,  it  is 
impossible  to  find  another  truth  in  the  whole 
compass  of  morals,  which,  according  to  the  justest 
laws  of  reasoning,  admits  of  such  strict  and  rigo- 
rous demonstration. 

But   I   proceed  to  the  more   immediate   object 
of    this    discourse,    which,    as    has    been    alreaify 
c2 
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intimated^  is  not  so  much  to  evince  the  falsehood  of 
scepticism  as  a  theory^  as  to  display  its  mischievous 
effects,  contrasted  with  those  which  result  from 
the  belief  of  a  Deity,  and  a  future  state.  The 
subject,  viewed  in  this  light,  may  be  considered 
under  two  aspects ;  the  influence  of  the  opposite 
systems  on  the  principles  of  morals,  and  on  the 
formation  of  character.  The  first  may  be  styled 
their  direct,  the  latter  their  equally  important,  but 
indirect  consequence  and  tendency. 

I.  The  sceptical,  or  irreligious  system,  subvei-ts 
the  whole  foundation  of  morals.  It  may  be 
assiuned  as  a  maxim,  that  no  person  can  be 
required  to  act  contrarily  to  his  greatest  good,  or 
his  highest  interest,  comprehensively  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  whole  duration  of  his  being.  It  is 
often  our  duty  to  forego  our  own  interest  partially , 
to  sacrifice  a  smaller  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  a 
greater,  to  incur  a  present  eWl  in  pursuit  of  a 
distant  good  of  more  consequence.  In  a  word, 
to  arbitrate  amongst  interfering  claims  of  inclina- 
tion is  the  moral  arithmetic  of  human  life.  But 
to  risk  the  happiness  of  the  whole  duration  of  our 
being  in  any  case  whatever,  were  it  possible,  would 
be  foolish ;  because  the  sacrifice  must,  by  the 
nature  of  it,  be  so  great  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  compensation. 

As  the  present  world,  on  sceptical  principles,  is 
the  only  place  of  recompense,  whenever  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue  fails  to  promise  the  greatest  sum  of 
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present  good,  (cases  which  often  occur  in  reality, 
and  much  oftener  in  appearance,)  every  motive  to 
rirtuous  conduct  is  superseded;  a  deviation  from 
rectitude  becomes  the  part  of  wisdom  ;  and,  should 
the  path  of  virtue,  in  addition  to  this,  be  obstructed 
by  disgrace,  tonnent,  or  death,  to  persevere  would 
be  madness  and  folly,  and  a  violation  of  the  first 
and  most  essential  law  of  nature.  Virtue,  on  these 
principles,  being  in  numberless  instances  at  war 
with  self-preservation,  never  can,  or  ought  to  be- 
come, a  fixed  habit  of  the  mind. 

The  system  of  infidelity  is  not  only  incapable  of 
arming  \'irtue  for  great  and  trjing  occasions,  but 
leaves  it  unsupported  in  the  most  ordinary  occur- 
rences. In  vain  will  its  advocates  appeal  to  a 
moral  sense,  to  benevolence  and  sympathy ;  for  it 
is  undeniable  that  these  impulses  may  be  overcome.  ' 
In  vain  will  they  expatiate  on  the  tranquillity  and  ' 
pleasure  attendant  on  a  virtuous  coxu-se  :  for  though 
you  may  remind  the  offender  that  in  disreganiing 
them  he  has  \'iolated  his  nature,  and  that  a  conduct 
consistent  with  them  is  productive  of  much  internal 
satisfaction  :  yet  if  he  reply  that  his  taste  is  of  a 
different  sort,  that  there  arc  other  gratifications 
which  he  values  more,  and  that  every  man  must 
choose  his  own  pleasures,  the  ai^ument  is  at  an  end.    ' 

Rewards  ahd  punishments,  assigned  by  infinite 
power,  afford  a  palpable  and  pressing  motive  which 
can  never  be  neglected  without  renouncing  the 
chaMcte*'  of  a  rational  creature :  but  tastes  and 
relishes  arenof  to  be  prescribed. 
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A  motive  in  which  the  reason  of  man  shall 
acquiesce^  enforcing  the  practice  of  virtue  at  all 
times  and  seasons^  enters  into  the  very  essence  of 
moral  obligation.  Modem  infideUty  supplies  no 
such  motives :  it  is  therefore  essentially  and  inJGsd- 
libly  a  system  of  enervation,  turpitude,  and  vice. 

This  chasm  in  the  construction  of  morals  can 
only  be  supplied  by  the  firm  belief  of  a  rewarding 
and  avenging  Deity,  who  binds  duty  and  happiness, 
though  they  may  seem  distant,  in  an  indissoluble 
chain ;  without  which,  whatever  usurps  the  name 
of  virtue,  is  not  a  principle,  but  a  feeling ;  not  a 
determinate  rule,  but  a  fluctuating  expedient,  vary*^ 
ing  with  the  tastes  of  individuals,  and  changing 
with  the  scenes  of  life. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  way  in  which  infidelity 
subverts  the  foundation  of  morals.  All  reasoning 
on  morals  pre-supposes  a  distinction  between-  in- 
clinations and  duties,  affections  and  rules.  The 
former  prompt;  the  latter  prescribe.  The  former 
supply  motives  to  action;  the  latter  regulate  and 
control  it.  Hence  it  is  evident,  if  virtue  have  any 
just  claim  to  authority,  it  must  be  under  the  latter 
of  these  notions;  that  is,  under  the  character  of 
a  law.  It  is  under  this  notion,  in  fact,  that  its 
dominion  has  ever  been  acknowledged  to  be  para- 
mount and  supreme. 

But  without  the  intervention  of  a  superior  will, 
it  is  impossible  there  should  be  any  moral  laws, 
except  in  the  lax  metaphorical  sense  in  which  we 
speak  of  the  laws  of  matter  and   motion.     Men 
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being  essentially  equal,  morality  is,  on  these  prin- 
ciples, only  a  stipulation,  or  silent  compact,  into 
which  every  individual  is  supposed  to  enter,  as  far 
as  suits  his  convenience,  and  for  the  breach  of 
which  he  is  accountable  to  nothing  but  his  own 
mind.  His  ovni  mind  is  his  law,  his  tribunal,  and 
his  judge ! 

Two  consequences,  the  most  disastrous  to 
society,  will  inevitably  follow  the  general  preva- 
lence of  this  system ; — the  frequent  perpetration 
of  great  crimes,  and  the  total  absence  of  great 
virtues. 

1.  In  those  conjunctures  which  tempt  avarice 
w  inflame  ambition,  when  a  crime  flatters  with  the 
prospect  of  impunity,  and  the  certainty  of  immense 
advantage,  what  is  to  restrain  an  atheist  from 
its  commission  .'  To  say  that  remorse  will  deter 
him,  is  absurd  ;  for  remorse,  as  distinguished  from 
pity,  is  the  sole  offspring  of  religious  belief,  the 
extinctjon  of  which  is  the  great  purpose  of  the 
mfidcl  philosophy. 

The  dread  of  punishment  or  infamy,  from  his 
fellow-creatures,  will  be  an  equally  ineffectual 
barrier;  because  crimes  are  only  committed  under 
such  circumstances  as  suggest  the  hope  of  conceal- 
ment :  not  to  say  that  crimes  themselves  wilt  soon 
lose  their  infamy  and  their  horror,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  system  which  destroys  the  sanctity 
of  virtue,  by  converting  it  into  a  low  calculation 
of  worldly  interest.  Here  the  sense  of  an  ever- 
present  Ruler,   and  of  an   avenging  Judge,  is  of 
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the  most  awful  and  indispensable  necessity;  as  it 
is  that  alone  which  impresses  on  all  crimes  the 
character  oi  folly ,  shews  that  duty  and  interest  in 
every  instance  coincide,  and  that  the  most  pros- 
perous career  of  vice,  the  most  brilliant  successes 
of  criminality,  are  but  an  accumulation  of  wrath 
against  the  day  of  wrath. 

As  the  frequent  perpetration  of  great  crimes 
is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  diffusion  of 
sceptical  principles ;  so,  to  imderstand  this  conse- 
quence in  its  full  extent,  we  must  look  beyond 
their  immediate  elBfects,  and  consider  the  disruption 
of  social  ties,  the  destruction  of  confidence,  the 
terror,  suspicion,  and  hatred,  which  must  prevail 
in  that  state  of  society  in  which  barbarous  deeds 
are  familiar*  The  tranquillity  which  pervades  a 
well-ordered  community,  and  the  mutual  good 
offices  which  bind  its  members  together,  are  founded 
on  an  implied  confidence  in  the  indisj)osition  to 
annoy;  in  the  justice,  humanity,  and  moderation 
of  those  among  whom  we  dwell.  So  that  the 
worst  consequence  of  crimes  is,  that  they  impair 
the  stock  of  public  charity  and  general  tenderness. 
The  dread  and  hatred  of  oiu*  species  w^ould  infal- 
libly be  grafted  on  a  couAiction  that  w^e  were 
exposed  ever)^  moment  to  the  surges  of  an  un- 
bridled ferocity,  and  that  notliing  but  the  power 
of  the  magistrate  stood  between  us  and  the  daggers 
of  assassins.  In  such  a  state,  laws,  deriAing  no 
support  from  public  manners,  are  unequal  to  the 
task  of  curbing  the  fury  of  the  passions;  which. 
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from  being  concentrated  into  selfishness,  fear,  and 
revenge,  acquire  new  force.  Terror  and  suspicion 
beget  cruelty,  and  inflict  injuries  by  way  of  pre- 
vention. Pity  is  extinguislied  in  the  stronger  im- 
pulse of  self-preservation.  The  tender  and  generous 
affections  are  crushed ;  and  nothing  is  seen  but 
the  retaliation  of  wrongs,  and  the  fierce  and  unmiti- 
gated struggle  for  superiority.  This  is  but  a  faint 
sketch  of  the  incalculable  calamities  and  hon-ors 
we  must  expect,  should  we  be  so  unfortunate  as 
ever  to  witness  the  triumph  of  modern  infidelity. 

2.  This  system  is  a  soil  as  barren  of  gi'eat  and 
sublime  virtues  as  it  is  prohfic  in  crimes.  By  gi'eat 
and  sublime  virtues  are  meant,  those  which  are 
called  into  acrion  on  great  and  trj-Ing  occasions, 
which  demand  the  sacrifice  of  the  dearest  interests 
and  prospects  of  human  life,  and  sometimes  of  life 
itself:  the  virtues,  in  a  word,  which,  by  their 
rarity  and  splendour,  draw  admiration,  and  have 
rendered  illustrious  the  character  of  patriots,  mar- 
tyrs, and  confessors.  It  requires  but  little  reflec- 
tion to  perceive,  that  whatever  veils  a  futiire  world, 
and  contracts  the  limits  of  existence  within  the 
present  life,  must  tend,  ui  a  proportionable  degree,"  I 
to  diminish  the  grandeur  and  narrow  the  sjihere 
of  human  agency. 

As  well  might  you  expect  exalted  sentiments  of 
justice  from  a  professed  gamester,  as  look  for  noble 
principles  in  the  man  whose  hopes  and  fears  are 
all  suspended  on  the  present  moment,  and  who 
stakes  the  whole  happiness  of  his   being  on  the 
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events  of  this  vain  and  fleeting  life.  If  he  be  ever 
impelled  to  the  performance  of  great  achievements 
in  a  good  cause,  it  must  be  solely  by  the  hope  of 
&me ;  a  motive  which,  besides  that  it  makes  virtue 
the  servant  of  opinion,  usually  grows  weaker  at 
the  approach  of  death ;  and  which,  however  it 
may  surmount  the  love  of  existence  in  the  heat 
of  battle,  or  in  the  moment  of  public  observation, 
can  seldom  be  expected  to  operate  with  much 
force  on  the  retired  duties  of  a  private  station. 

In  affirming  that  infidelity  is  un&vourable  to 
the  higher  class  of  virtues,  we  are  supported  as 
well  by  feicts  as  by  reasoning.  We  should  be  sorry 
to  load  our  adversaries  with  immerited  reproach : 
but  to  what  history,  to  what  record  will  they  appeal 
for  the  traits  of  moral  greatness  exhibited  by  their 
disciples?  Where  shall  we  look  for  the  trophies 
of  infidel  magnanimity,  or  atheistical  virtue  ?  Not 
that  we  mean  to  accuse  them  of  inactivity :  they 
have  recently  filled  the  world  with  the  fame  of 
their  exploits ;  exploits  of  a  different  kind  indeed, 
but  of  imperishable  memory,  and  disastrous  lustre. 

Though  it  is  confessed  great  and  splendid  actions 
are  not  the  ordinary  employment  of  life,  but  must, 
jfrom  their  nature,  be  reserved  for  high  and  eminent 
occasions ;  yet  that  system  is  essentially  defective 
which  leaves  no  room  for  their  production.  They 
are  important,  both  fi*om  their  immediate  advan- 
tage and  their  remoter  influence.  They  often 
save,  and  always  illustrate,  the  age  and  nation  in 
which   they  appear.     They  raise  the  standard   of 
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they  an'cst  tlie  progress  of  degeneracy; 
they  diffuse  a  lustre  over  the  path  of  life :  monu- 
ments of  the  greatness  of  tlie  human  soul,  they 
present  to  the  world  the  august  image  of  \irtuQ 
m  her  suhlimest  form,  from  which  streams  of  light  \ 
aud  glory  issue  to  remote  times  and  ages ;  whil^ 
their  commemoration,  by  the  pen  of  historians  and 
j>oets,  awakens  in  distant  bosoms  the  sparks  of 
kindred  excellence. 

Combine  the  fi^quent  and  fanuhar  perpetratiop 
of  atrocious  deeds  with  the  dearth    of  great  an4  j 
generous  actions,  and  you  have  the  exact  picture 
of  that  condition  of  society  which  completes  the 
degradation  of  the  species — the   tnghtful  contrast 
of   dwarfish    virtues    and    gigantic     vices,     where 
every  thing  good  is  mean  and  httle,  and  every  thing 
evil  is  rank  and  luxuriant :    a  dead  aud  sickening.  | 
uniformity    prevails,    broken    only  at    intervals   by  I 
volcanic  eruptions  of  anarchy  and  crime. 


II.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  influence 
of  scepticism  on  the  principles  of  virtue ;  and 
have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  it  despoils  it  of 
its  dignity,  and  lays  its  authority  m  the  dust.  Its 
influence  on  the  formation  of  character  remains 
to  be  examined.  The  actions  of  men  are  oftener 
determined  by  tlieir  character  than  their  interest : 
their  conduct  takes  its  colour  more  from  their 
acquired  taste,  inchnations,  and  habits,  than  from 
a  dehberate  regard  to  their  greatest  good.  It  is 
only  on  great  occasions  the  mind  awakes  to  take 
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an  extended  survey  of  her  whole  course^  and  that 
she  suffers  the  dictates  of  reason  to  unpress  a  new 
bias  upon  her  movements.  The  actions  of  .each 
day  are,  for  the  most  part,  hnks  which  follow  each 
other  in  the  chain  of  custom.  Hence  the  great 
effort  of  practical  wisdom  is  to  imbue  the  mind 
with  right  tastes,  affections,  and  habits;  the  ele^ 
ments  of  character,  and  masters  of  action. 

1.  The  exclusion  of  a  supreme  Being,  and  of  a 
superintending  Providence,  tends  directly  to  the 
destruction  of  moral  taste.  It  robs  the  universe 
of  all  finished  and  consummate  excellence,  even 
in  idea.  The  admiration  of  perfect  wisdom  and 
goodness  for  which  we  are  formed,  and  which 
kindles  such  unspeakable  raptures  in  the  soul,  find- 
ing in  the  regions  of  scepticism  nothing  to  which 
it  corresponds,  droops  and  languishes.  In  a  world 
which  presents  a  fair  spectacle  of  order  and  beauty, 
of  a  vast  family  nourished  and  supported  by  an 
almighty  Parent ;  in  a  world  which  leads  the  de- 
vout mind,  step  by  step,  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  first  fair  and  the  first  good,  the  sceptic  is  en- 
compassed with  nothing  but  obscurity,  meanness, 
and  disorder. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
idea  of  Deity  is  formed,  we  must  be  convinced 
that  such  an  idea,  intimately  present  to  the  mind, 
inust  have  a  most  powerful  effect  in  refining  the 
moral  taste.  Composed  of  the  richest  elements, 
it  embraces  in  the  character  of  a  beneficent  Pa- 
reat  and  almighty  Ruler,  whatever  is  venerable  in 
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wisdom,  whatever  is  awfiil  in  authority,  whatever 
is  touching  in  goodness. 

Human  excellence  is  blended  with  many  im- 
perfections, and  seen  under  many  limitations.  It 
is  beheld  only  in  detached  and  separate  portions, 
nor  ever  appears  in  any  one  character  whole  and 
entire.  So  that  when,  in  imitation  of  the  Stoics, 
we  wish  to  form  out  of  these  fragments  the  notion 
of  a  perfectly  wise  and  good  man,  we  know  it  is 
a  mere  fiction  of  the  mind,  without  any  real  being 
in  whom  it  is  embodied  and  realized.  In  the 
belief  of  a  Deity,  these  conceptions  are  reduced 
to  reality :  the  scattered  rays  of  an  ideal  excel- 
lence are  concentrated,  and  become  the  real  attri- 
butes of  that  Beuig  with  whom  we  staud  in  the 
nearest  relation,  who  sits  supreme  at  the  head  of 
the  universe,  is  armed  with  infinite  power,  and 
pervades  all  nature  with  his  presence. 

The  efficacy  of  these  views  in  producing  and 
augmenting  a  virtuous  taste,  will  indeed  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  n\idness  «ith  which  they  are 
formed,  and  the  frequency  with  ^vhich  they  recur ; 
yet  some  benefit  will  not  fail  to  result  fi-om  them 
even  in  their  lowest  degree. 

The  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  has  this  pecuHar 
property ;  that,  as  it  admits  of  no  substitute,  so, 
from  the  first  moment  it  is  formed,  it  is  capable 
of  eontiDUal  gi'owth  and  enlargement.  God  him- 
self is  immutable ;  but  our  conception  of  liis  cha- 
racter is  continually  receiving  fresh  accessions,  is 
continually  growing  more  extended  and  refiilgent, 
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by  having  transferred  to  it  new  elements  of  beauty 
and  goodness ;  by  attracting  to  itself,  as  a  centre, 
whatever  bears  the  impress  of  dignity,  order,  or 
happiness.  It  borrows  splendour  from  all  that  is 
&ir,  subordinates  to  itself  all  that  is  great,  and 
sits  enthroned  on  the  riches  of  the  universe. 

As  the  object  of  worship  will  always  be,  in  a 
degree,  the  object  of  imitation,  hence  arises  a  fixed 
standard  of  moral  excellence ;  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  which  the  tendencies  to  corruption  are 
counteracted,  the  contagion  of  bad  example  is 
checked,  and  human  nature  rises  aboVe  its  natural 

level. 

When  the  knowledge  of  God  was  lost  in  the 
world,  just  ideas  ot  virtue  and  moral  obligation 
disappeared  along  with  it.  How  is  it  to  be  others 
wise  accounted  for,  that  in  the  polished  nations, 
and  in  the  enlightened  times,  of  pagan  antiquity, 
the  most  unnatural  lusts  and  detestable  impurities 
were  not  only  tolerated  in  private  life,*  but  entered 
into  religion,  and  formed  a  material  part  of  public 

♦  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  elegant  and  philosophic 
Xenophon,  in  delineating  the  model  of  a  perfect  prince  in  the 
character  of  Cyrus,  introduces  a  Mede  who  had  formed  an  un- 
natural passion  for  his  hero  ;  and  relates  the  incident  in  a  lively, 
festive  himiour,  without  being  in  the  least  conscious  of  any 
indelicacy  attached  to  it.  What  must  be  the  state  of  manners  in 
a  country  where  a  circumstance  of  this  kind,  feigned,  no  doubt, 
by  way  of  ornament,  finds  a  place  in  such  a  work  ?  Ci/ri  InstiU 
lib.  i. 

"  Demde  nobis,  qui,  concedentibus  philosophis  antiquis^  adoles- 
centulis  delectamur,  etiam  vitia  soepe  jucunda  sunt."  Cicero  De 
Nat,  Dei,  lib.  i. 
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worship  ;*  while  amon^  the  Jews,  a  people  so 
much  inferior  in  every  other  branch  of  knowledge, 
the  same  \-ices  were  regarded  with  horror  ? 

The  reason  is  this :  The  true  character  of  God 
was  unknown  to  the  former,  which  by  tlie  hght 
of  divine  revelation  was  displayed  to  the  latter. 
The  former  cast  their  deities  in  the  mould  of  their 
own  imaginations,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
partook  of  the  vices  and  defects  of  their  worship- 
pers. To  the  latter  no  scope  was  left  for  the 
wanderings  of  fancy ;  but  a  pure  and  perfect 
model  was  prescribed. 

False  and  corru])t,  however,  as  was  the  reL'gion 
of  the  pagans  (if  it  deserve  the  name),  and  de- 
fectiye,  and  often  vicious,  as  was  the  character  of 
their  imaginary  deities,  it  was  still  better  for  the 
world  that  the  void  should  be  filled  with  these 
than  abandoned  to  a  total  scepticism ;  for  if  both 
sj'stems  are  equally  false,  they  are  not  equally 
pernicious.  When  the  fictions  of  heathenism  con- 
sedated  the  memory  of  its  legislators  and  heroes^ 
it  invested  them  for  the  most  part  with  those 
qualities  which  were  in  the  greatest  repute.  They 
were  supposed  to  possess  in  the  highest  degree 
the  virtues  in  which    it  was  most  honourable    to 


"         " Nam  quo  non  proslal  fatmina  lempki?"     Jvv. 

The  impurities  prnctiscd  iii  the  worship  of  Isia,  on  Egj'ptian 
deity,  rose  W  such  a  height  in  the  reign  of  Tiherius,  that  thuti 
prolligste  prince  tJiought  fit  Co  prohibit  her  worship,  and  at  the 
same  time  inflicted  on  her  prii^sls  the  puninhment  of  crucifixion. 
Jotfph,  Antiq.  Judaic,  lih.  xviii. 
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excel;  and  to  be  the  witnesses>  approTcrs,  .acnd 
patrons  of  those  perfections  m  others^  by  which 
their  own  character  was  chiefly  distinguished* 
Men  saw,  or  rather  fancied  they  saw,  in  -these 
supposed  deities,  the  qualities  they  most  admired, 
dilated  to  a  larger  size,  moving  in  a  higher  sphiere, 
atid  associated  with  the  power,  dignity^  and  hap- 
piness of  superior  natures.  With  such  ideal  mo* 
dels  before  them,  and  conceiving  themsdves 
continually  acting  under  the  eye  of  suefa  spec- 
tators-and  judges,  they  felt  a  real  elevation ;'  ^ 'their 
eloquence  became  more  impassioned,  *  iheir « i  paF* 
tnotism  inflamed,  and  their  courage  exaltedif  -    • 

Revelation,  by  displaying  the  true  chaeraiQtier  of 
6od,  affords  a  pure  and  perfect  standard  of  virtue ; 
heathenism,  one  in  many  respects  defeotive 'land 
vicious ;  the  fashionable  scepticism  of  the  prisslBnt 
day,  which  excludes  the  belief  of  •  all  superior 
powers,  affords  no  standard  at  all.  Human  nature 
knows  nothing  better  or  higher  than  itself.  All 
above  and  around  it  being  shrouded  in  darkness, 
and  the  prospect  confined  to  the  tame  realities 
of  life,  virtue  has  no  room  upwards  to  expand; 
nor  are  any  excursions  permitted  into  that  imseen 
world,  the  true  element  of  the  great  and  good,  by 
which  it  is  fortified  with  motives  equally  calculated 
to  satisfy  the  reason,  to  delight  the  fancy,  and  to 
impress  the  heart. 

2.  Modem  infidelity  not  only  tends  to  corrupt 
the  moral  taste ;  it  also  promotes  the  growth  of 
those  vices  which  are   the  most  hostile  to  social 
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hi^ipiness.  Of  all  the  nces  incident  to  human 
nature,  the  most  destructive  to  society  are  vanity, 
ferocity,  and  unbridled  sensuality ;  and  these  are 
l>recisely  the  vices  which  infidelity  is  calculated  to 
cherish. 

That  the  love,  fear,  and  habitual  contemplation 
of  a  Being  infinitely  exalted,  or,  in  other  words, 
devotion,  is  adapted  to  promote  a  sober  and 
moderate  estimate  of  our  own  excellencies,  is 
incontestable ;  nor  is  it  less  e\'ident  that  the  ex- 
clusion of  such  sentiments  must  he  favourable  to 
pride.  The  criminality  of  pride  will,  perhaps,  be 
less  readily  admitted;  for  though  there  is  no  vice 
so  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  yet  there 
is  none  which,  even  in  the  christian  world,  has, 
under  various  pretences,  been  treated  vfith  so  much 
iiHluIgence. 

There  is,  it  will  be  confessed,  a  delicate  sensibility 
to  character,  a  sober  desire  of  reputation,  a  wish 
to  possess  the  esteem  of  the  wise  and  good,  felt  by 
the  purest  minds,  which  is  at  the  farthest  remove 
from  arrogance  or  vanity.  The  humiUty  of  a  noble 
mind  scarcely  dares  to  approve  of  itself,  until  it 
has  secured  the  approbation  of  others.  Very  dif- 
ferent is  tlmt  restless  desire  of  distinction,  that 
passion  for  theatrical  display,  which  inflames  the 
heart  and  occupies  the  whole  attention  of  vain 
men.  Tliis,  of  all  the  passions,  is  the  most  un- 
social, avarice  itself  not  excepted.  The  reason  is 
plain.  Property  Is  a  kind  of  good  which  may  be 
more  easily  attained,  and  is  capable  of  more  minute 

VOL.  I.  D 
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subdivisions  than  fame.  In  the  pursuit  of  wealthy 
men  are  led  by  an  attention  to  their  own  interest 
to  promote  the  welfeire  of  each  other;  their  ad* 
vantages  are  reciprocal ;  the  benefits  which  each 
is  anxious  to  acquire  for  himself  he  reaps  in  the 
greatest  abundance  from  the  union  and  conjunc- 
tion of  society.  The  pursuits  of  vanity  are  quite 
oontnuy.  The  portion  of  time  and  Jndon  ^ 
kind  are  willing  to  spare  from  their  avocations 
and  pleasures  to  devote  to  the  admiration  of  each 
other  is  so  small^  that  every  successftd  adventurer 
is  felt  to  have  impaired  the  common  stock.  The 
success  of  one  is  the  disappointment  of  multitudes. 
For  though  there  be  many  rich,  many  virtuous, 
many  wise  men,  fame  must  necessarily  be  the 
portion  of  but  few.  Hence  every  vain  man,  every 
man  in  whom  vanity  is  the  ruling  passion,  regarding 
his  rival  as  his  enemy,  is  strongly  tempted  to  rejoice 
in  his  miscarriage,  and  repine  at  his  success. 

Besides,  as  the  passions  are  seldom  seen  in  a 
simple,  immixed  state,  so  vanity,  when  it  succeeds, 
degenerates  into  arrogance  ;  when  it  is  disappointed, 
(and  it  is  often  disappointed,)  it  is  exasperated  into 
malignity,  and  corrupted  into  envy.  In  this  stage 
the  vain  man  commences  a  determined  misan- 
thropist. He  detests  that  excellence  which  he 
cannot  reach.  He  detests  his  species,  and  longs 
to  be  revenged  for  the  unpardonable  injustice  he 
has  sustained  in  their  insensibility  to  his  merits. 
He  hves  upon  the  calamities  of  the  world;  the 
vices  and  miseries  of  men  are  his  element  and  his 
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food.  Virtues,  talents,  and  genius,  are  his  natural 
enemies,  which  lie  persecutes  with  instinctive  eager- 
ness and  unrelenting  hostility.  There  are  who 
doubt  the  existence  of  such  a  disposition ;  but  it 
certainly  issues  out  of  the  dregs  of  disappointed 
vanity  :  a  disease  whicli  taints  and  vitiates  the  whole 
character  wherever  it  prevails.  It  fonns  the  heart 
to  such  a  profound  indifference  to  the  welfare  of 
others,  that,  whatever  appearances  he  may  assume, 
or  however  wide  the  circle  of  his  seeming  virtues 
may  extend,  you  will  infallibly  find  the  vain  man 
is  his  own  centre.  Attentive  only  to  himself,  ab- 
sorbed in  the  contemplation  of  his  omi  perfections, 
instead  of  feeling  tenderness  for  his  fellow-creatures 
as  members  of  the  same  family,  as  beings  with 
whom  he  is  appointed  to  act,  to  suffer,  and  to 
sympathize ;  he  considers  life  as  a  stage  on  which 
he  is  performing  a  part,  and  mankind  in  no  other 
liglit  than  spectators.  Whether  he  smiles  or  frowns, 
whether  his  path  is  adorned  with  the  rays  of  bene- 
ficence, or  his  steps  are  dyed  in  blood,  an  attention 
to  self  is  the  spring  of  every  movement,  and  the 
motive  to  which  every  action  is  referred. 

His  apparent  good  qualities  lose  all  their  worthy 
by  losing  all  that  is  simple,  genuine,  and  natural ; 
they  are  even  pressed  into  the  serrice  of  vanity, 
and  become  the  means  of  enlarging  its  power. 
The  truly  good  man  is  jealous  over  himself  lest 
the  notoriety  of  his  best  actions,  by  blending  itself 
with  their  motive,  should  iliminish  their  value ;  the 
vain  man  performs  the  same  actions  for  the  sake  of 
d2 
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that  -notorietyir  ,<The.  good-  maaiqi^eilj^fcttsdbaiigaK 
hift^duty^.  and  itiihims  ostentatioaf;  :tli0<>/?iaiiii  mian* 
coDsideKS  erety  good  ^deed^  lost.ihat/t]s>>noti:pabiicly* 
displayed.  •  The^. ione  is  intei^t >.upon; .ivealkies^ : Ae. 
oiJier  upon  semblances : « the  aiie  aknB  to  be  viituouily 
the.  other  to  ctppear  so.--    =  ■  >..i  «*••  .  •  itj-il  ■'       .  •!'/.?:» 

mNof  is  a  mind  inflated' with h vanity  (mope: dis^» 
qualified  foor  iright  action  than  jurt  sp9cailation,  >€i^> 
better  disposed  to  the  piaarsuit  >of  <  trath  >  Ahanf  ikha* 
practiice  of  virtue     To  suck  a<  .mind  tbei>sifpplicity= 
dft f tznith  18'  disgusting.    \  Cweless:  ^  of^ithe » impfov^-^: 
metnt  of  ^maaildnd^  and'  inteiit  6ni!y ^uponf  iastbuishingK 
with  the .  appearance  oi  novielty^  the  glare  of  psMdittB 
will-.be. preferred  to  the  fi^  of  titeth;-  opkucNud) 
liillrbe' embraced,  not  beoaiasei^eij^'aretjust^iibkit^ 
beeiuse  they  are  new:  the  inoiie'i^agiilqous^rKthef 
morO-  subveraiye    of   nu^rals^  the  more  >  aiamlingt 
to  the  wise  and  good,  the  more  welcome  to  i  nieii 
who '  estimate  their  literary  powers  by;  the^  mischief 
they  pi'oduce,  and  who  consider  the  anxiety  and 
terror  they  impress  as  the  imeasure  of  their  renowns 
Truth  is  simple  and  uniform,  while  error  may  be 
infinitely  varied:   and  as  it  is  one  thing  to  start 
paradoxes,  and  another  to   make   discoveries,*  rwe 
need  the  less  wonder  at  the  prodigious  .mcrease.  of: 
noodem  philosophers*  \ 

We  have  been  so  much  accustomed  to^  consider 
extravagant  se]f-<estimation  merely  as  a  rididul6ui\ 
quality^  that  many  will  be  surprited  bo  find  it  treated 
as  a  vice  pregnant  with  serious  mischief  to«fiKici€tt;y. 
B^trto  form  a  Judgmeat  of  its  influence  oo>ftfae^ 
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mannera  and  happiness  of  a  nation,  it  is  necessarf 
only  to  look  at  its  effects  in  a  family;  for  bodies 
of  men  are  only  collections  of  individuals,  and  the 
greatest  nation  in  nothing  more  than  an  aggregate 
of  a  nnmber  c£  families.  Conceive  of  a  domestic 
circle,  in  which  each  member  is  elated  with  a  most 
extravagant  opinion  of  himself,  and  a  proportion- 
able contempt  of  every  other;  is  full  of  little 
contrivances  to  catch  applause,  and  whenever  he' 
is  not  praised  is  sullen  and  disappointed.  Whati 
a  picture  of  dismiion,  disgust,  and  animosity  would 
such  a  (amily  present !  How  utterly  would  domestic 
aifoction  be  extinguished,  and  all  the  purposes  of 
douiestic  society  be  defeated !  The  general  pre- 
valence of  such  dispositions  must  be  accompanied 
by  an  equal  proportion  of  general  misery.  The' 
tendenCiT  of  prklc  to  produce  strife  and  hatred,  is 
saiKeiently  apparent  from  the  pains  men  have  beeni 
at, to  oonstruct  a  system  of  politeness  which  J* 
nothii^  more  than  a  sort  of  numic  humility,  ilk' 
which  the  sentiments  of  anoifensivo  self-estimatioD' 
are  so :  fur  disguised  and  sujipressed  as  to  taaki' 
them  compatible  with  tlie  sphit  of  society;  such' 
a  mode  erf  behaviour  as  would  natiu'ally  result  from; 
an  attention  to  the  apostohc  injunction  :  Let  nothing' 
be  done  t/iroiigh  strife  or  rain  glory ;  hut,  in  {otnliuens- 
of  ndnd,  let  each  esteem  oikerbetfer  than  ihem.rehfes. 
Bat  if  the  semblance  be  of  snich  importance,  how 
much  more  useftd  the  reahtj-!  If  the  mere  garb' 
of  humility  be.  of.^ueh  indispensable  necessity  that 
\¥ithoiit  itisoelBty   could  noti  subsist,  'how  muob' 
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better  still  would  the  harmony  of  the  world  be 
preserved,  were  the  condescension,  deference,  and 
respect,  so  studiously  displayed,  a  true  picture  of 
the  heart! 

The  same  restless  and  eager  vanity  which  dis- 
turbs  a  family,  when  it  is  permitted  in  a  great 
national  crisis  to  mingle  with  poUtical  affairs,  dis- 
tracts a '  kingdom  ;  infusing  into  those  intrusted 
with  the  enaction  of  laws,  a  spirit  of  rash  innovation 
and  daring  empiricism,  a  disdain  of  the  established 
usages  of  mankind,  a  foolish  desire  to  dazzle  the 
world  with  new  and  imtried  systems  of  policy,  in 
which  the  precedents  of  antiquity  and  the  ex- 
perience of  ages  are  only  consulted  to  be  trodden 
under  foot;  and  into  the  executive  department  of 
government,  a  fierce  contention  for  pre-eminence, 
an  incessant  struggle  to  supplant  and  destroy,  vrith 
a  propensity  to  calumny  and  suspicion,  proscription 
and  massacre. 

We  shall  suffer  the  most  eventful  season  ever 
witnessed  in  the  affairs  of  men  to  pass  over  our 
heads  to  very  little  purpose,  if  we  fail  to  learn  fi"om 
it  some  useful  lessons  on  the  nature  and  progress  of 
the  passions.  The  true  light  in  which  the  French 
revolution  ought  to  be  contemplated  is  that  of 
a  grand  experiment  on  human  nature.  Among 
the  various  p«issions  which  that  revolution  has  so 
strikingly  displayed,  none  is  more  conspicuous  than 
vanity ;  nor  is  it  less  difficult,  wthout  adverting  to 
the  national  character  of  the  people,  to  account  for 
its  extraordinarj'  predominance.     Political  power. 
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the  most  seducing  object  of  ambition,  never  before 
circulated  through  so  many  hands ;  the  prospect 
of  possessing  it  was  never  before  presented  to  so 
many  minds.  Multitudes,  who,  by  their  birth  and 
education,  and  not  unfrequently  by  their  talents, 
seemed  destined  to  perpetual  obscurity,  were,  by 
the  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  parties,  elc\'ated  into 
distinction,  and  shared  in  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment. The  short-lived  forms  of  power  and  office 
glided  with  such  rapidity  through  successive  ranks 
of  d<^Tadation,  from  the  court  to  the  veiy  dregs  of 
the  populace,  that  they  seemed  rather  to  solicit 
acceptance  than  to  be  a  prize  contended  for.*  Yet, 
as  it  was  still  impossible  for  all  to  possess  authority, 
though  none  were  ivilling  to  obey,  a  general  im- 
patience to  break  the  ranks  and  rush  into  the 
foremost  groimd,  maddened  and  infuriated  the 
nation,  and  overwhelmed  law,  order,  and  civiliza- 
tion, with  the  violence  of  a  torrent. 

If  such  be  the  mischiefs  both  in  public  and 
private  hfe  resulting  fi'om  an  excessive  self-esti- 
mation, it  remains  next  to  be  considered  whether 
Providence  has  supplied  any  medicine  to  correct  it ; 
for  as  the  reflection  on  excellencies,  whether  real  or 
ima^ary,  is  always  attended  vnth  pleasure  to  the 
possessor,  it  is  a  disease  deeply  seated  in  our  nature. 

Suppose  there  were  a  great  and  glorious  Being 
always   present  \vith    us,  who    had   given    us    ex- 
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iatoncej  wi&  numfaepless  other  ble6sings> '  and  ^6il' ' 
whom  we    dqiended    eixth   in6taa(rt>  "aft^'^Wett'  fttf*'' 
every  present  enjojmient  asfor  every  ifutrtre'-giKMltl ' 
suppose^  again^  we  had  incurred  the  just  diapieasttrn*' 
of  such  a  Beiog  by  in^atitode  and-  disobedtencci^' 
yet  that  in  great  mercy  he  had  >  not  cast  *  usrj^fii)^ 
but  had  assured  us  he  was  willing' tapardon'ttudi^ 
restore  us  on  our  humble   entreaby^anfd  '^ndenii^ 
repentance;  say^  would  not 'an  habitml"«e|is^i^f^ 
the.  presence  of  this  Beiiigi  self^rqxroacb  ^r  ha^iig 
di^^ased  him^  and  an  anxiety  ta  recov^ir*  im  fkvoVbrAv 
be  .the  viost  effectual  antidote  to  < pride  ?^  \Buk'Stioh«  ^ 
ar# 'the.  leading  discoveries  made  by  ithe  chiliiMift»:' 
revelation^  and  such  the  dispodtioiis  tnrhich  a^prm^*^ 
tical.beUef  of  it  inspires.        :?•:•'       it  n    r'w    ih'.' 
Humility  is  the  first  fruit  of  reiigiaiii!i>  in^  the^* 
mouth  of  puir  Lord  there  is  no  maxim  so  frequent*!* 
as  the  following  :    Whosoever  exalteth  hbnself  shali*  • 
be  abased,  and  he  that  humbleth   himself  shall  be 
exacted.     Religion,  axid  that  alone,  teaches  absolute 
humility ;  by  which  I  mean  a  sense  of  our  absohits 
nothingness  in  tlie  view  of  infinite  greatness  and 
excellence.     That  sense  of  inferiority  which  results 
from  the  comparison  of  men  with  each  other  is 
often  an  unwelcome  sentiment  forced  upotn  the 
mind,  which  may  rather  embitter  the  temper  than 
soflen  it :  that  which  devotion  impresses  is  sooth-» 
ing  and  delightfuL     The  devout  man  loves  to  He 
low  at  the  footstool  of  his  Creator,  because  it  is 
then  he  attains  the  most  Uvely  perceptions  of  the 
divinje  excellence^  and  the  motat  tranquil  confidence 
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in  the. divine  favour.  In  so  august  a  presenoe-'h© 
sees  all  distinctions  lost,  and  all  beings  reduced  t(v 
the  same  level.  He  looks  at  his  superiors  without  ■ 
envy,  and  his  inferiors  without  contempt :  and;"- 
ivhen  from  this  elevation  he  descends  to  mix  iri" 
sodtety,  the  conviction  of  superiority,  which  must '_ 
ia..inany  inetances  be  felt,  is  a  calm  inference  of 
tfa«  .understanding,  and  no  longer  a  busy,  impor- 
tunate pas^on  of  the  heart. 

The  ricked  (says  the  Psalmist)  through  l!ie  pride^ 
of  their  cvHtUenance,  Tcill  not  seek  after  God:   Ood'' 
is  not  m  idl  their  thoughts.     When  we  consider  the" 
incredible  vanity  of    the  atheistical  sect,  together 
viith  the  settled  malignity  and  unrelenting  rancour 
with  which  they  pursue  every  vestige  of  religion, 
is  it  uncandid  to  suppose  that  its  humbling  ten- 
dency is  one  principal  cause  of  their  enmity;  that" 
they  are  eager  to  displace  a  Deity  from  the  minds'- j 
of  men,  that  they  may  occupy  the  void ;  to  crumble  ^  | 
the  throne  of  the  Etemal  into  dust,  that  they  may  ' 
elevate  themselves  on  its  ruins ;  and  that,  as  their 
licentiousness   is    impatient   of    restraint,    so    their 
pride  disdains  a  superior  .' 

We  mentioned  a  ferocity  of  character  as  one 
effect  of  scc'jrtical  impiety.  Jt  is  an  inconvenience 
attending  a  controversy  with  those  with  whom  we'' 
have  few  principles  in  common,  that  we  are  often"*! 
in  danger  of  reasoning  inconclusively,  for  the  want 
of  its  being  clearly  known  and  settled  what  our 
opponraits  admit,  and  what  they  deny.  The  per- 
BOBi^i  ■&«•  oxitmple,  with  whom  we  are  at  present 
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engaged^  have  discarded  humility  and  modesty 
from  the  catalogue  of  virtues;  on  which  accoimt 
we  have  employed  the  more  time  in  evincing  their 
importance:  but  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
hmnility  as  a  virtue,  it  surely  will  not  be  denied 
that  inhumanity  is  a  most  detestable  vice;  a  vic^^ 
however^  which  scepticism  has  a  most  powerftU 
tendency  to  inflame. 

As  we  have  already  shewn  that  pride  hardens 
the  heart,  and  that  religion  is  the  only  effectual 
antidote,  the  connexion  between  irreligion  and  in- 
humanity is  in  this  view  obvious.'  But  there  is 
another  light  in  which  this  part  of  the  subject 
may  be  viewed,  in  my  humble  opinion,  much  more 
important,  though  seldom  adverted  to.  The  sup- 
position that  man  is  a  moral  and  accoimtable 
being,  destined  to  survive  the  stroke  of  death,  and 
to  live  in  a  fixture  world  in  a  never-ending  state  of 
happiness  or  misery,  makes  him  a  creatiu-e  of  in- 
comparably more  consequence  than  the  opposite 
supposition.  When  we  consider  him  as  placed 
here  by  an  Almighty  Ruler  in  a  state  of  probation, 
and  that  the  present  life  is  his  period  of  trial,  the 
first  link  in  a  vast  and  interminable  chain  which 
stretches  into  eternity,  he  assumes  a  dignified 
character  in  our  eyes.  Every  thing  which  relates 
to  him  becomes  interesting ;  and  to  trifle  with  his 
happiness  is  felt  to  be  the  most  unpardonable 
levity.  If  such  be  the  destination  of  man,  it  is 
evident  that  in  the  qualities  which  fit  him  for  it 
his  principal  dignity  consists :   his  moral  greatness 
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is  his  tnie  greatness.  Let  the  sceptical  principles 
be  atbnitted,  whicli  represent  him,  on  the  contrary, 
as  the  offspring  of  chance,  connected  witli  no  supe- 
rior power,  and  sinking  into  annihilation  at  death, 
and  he  is  a  contemptible  creature,  whose  existence 
and  happiness  are  insignificant.  Tlie  characteristic 
difference  is  lost  betwixt  him  and  the  bmte  crea- 
tion, from  which  he  is  no  longer  distinguished, 
except  by  the  vividness  and  multiplicity  of  liis 
perceptions. 

If  we  reflect  on  that  part  of  our  nature  which 
disposes  us  to  humanity,  we  shall  find  that,  where 
we  have  no  particular  attachment,  om-  sympathy 
with  the  sufferings,  and  concern  for  the  destmction, 
of  sensitive  beings,  are  in  proportion  to  their  sup- 
posed importance  in  the  general  scale  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  tlieir  supposed  capacity  of  enjoyment. 
We  feel,  for  example,  much  more  at  witncKsiug  the 
destruction  of  a  man  than  of  an  inferior  animal, 
became  we  consider  it  as  involving  the  extinction 
of  a  much  greater  sum  of  happiness.  For  the 
same  reason,  he  who  would  shudder  at  the  slaughter 
of  a  large  animal,  will  see  a  thousand  insects  perish 
without  a  pang.  Our  sympathy  witli  tiie  cala- 
mities of  our  fellow-creatures  is  adjusted  to  the 
same  proportions ;  for  we  feel  more  powerfully 
affected  with  the  distresses  of  fallen  greatness 
than  with  equal  or  greater  distresses  sustained  by 
persons  of  inferior  rank ;  because,  having  been 
accustomed  to  associate  with  an  elevated  station, 
the  idea  of  superior   happiness,  tlie    loss  appears 
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the  igreater^  and  the*  i wreck  more .  extei^iire;{  x^ut 
the  disproportion  in  importance  ^b^twixtuioMid  and 
the  meanefitt  insect^  is  not.soi^great  .aa^  tbot  ^iebi 
subsists  t>etwixt  maa  <)Qiisidei!ed;4i3  fnarU^l  jmisM) 
irtmn^al ;  that  is^  bet^w^  man  as  ihe  is .  fe^e«eoled| 
byf(  the  .system  of  scepticisiii^t  aiodr  tb(»t/  pfiddjmfii 
reicehubion :  -for  the  enjoyment:  ^'  uth^  j^emeitr 
insMt .  bears,  some  proportions  t^|iighria^>  v«K3t  snuiU; 
one;  tonthe  present  happiness  Qlnmmt<  <biu|\>ihe^ 
happimosai  of  time  beans  iK>ne:iat>^:ito^iti^^t^ 
eifemityi.  The. sceptical  systei»^>(l|beirelbrej>n'^faic 
thi^  importance  o£  human-  ;eidstence(i toxan  .iiDCkmtt 
cdiwblet  degnee.  - .  •  :',,  v,-!...);..,-,;- .voH-.i  >.]il   to  ^y\%\ 

fKtopa,  »these  principfeft  rjepuH8iil^^foBpwi»»l«»r) 
poxtfntnmferi^nce-Trtiiat,  tp  .eKtit)gUisb)tbu^a«rili6L 
by  ftfaeibstift  oSi^ohnpe,  ^mwbi))^  quite  m  i&M^xnni} 
thiBgr  <  in  •  th0;  eyes  iof  (a.  s^tic.  fepm « iWlMit  oitt  is/^in 
those  of  aucbristiw.  .  WithrUp^  soeptjtititiiiSjXiQti^^ngf 
metre  than  diverting. (the neoursexof  a: littler xed>i|uid^T 
called  blood;  ..it  is  merely  lessening,  the  numfaev. 
by  one  of  manyi  millionls<Qf>.j^gitiye.  contemptible: 
creatnrea.  1^  efarfatian  sees  im  ^the  ^  saate  event 
an^  accountable'  beingl  cut  off  firom*  a  -state  ^^f.prat: 
bation;'  and  hiunried;  perhaps^  unpie|}aned^  lioto' /the) 
presence  '  of  his  Judge^  toi^hisar.  that'^finaly  thait> 
irrevocable  sentenGe><which;^i8;ito>'fix>{hiBaL:  fbrnevei^' 
in  an  imalterable  condittdn  of  i  feiioity  -oir  <  woe^  ;  fShej 
former '  perceives  in .  deaih  >  notizi^  i  but  ki  pfa^idai 
ciiMnrnistandes;  ^the'latta^Kis  impr^  with   tbe 

magnitude  of  its  irndfal  oonsequenoes^:  .Itsris  ithe-^ 
nidrral  telatioh«!whicb  'maniisfSiippetited}  t^  hennio' 
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&  superior  power,  the  awful  idea  of  accountability^ 
the'induence  which  his  present  dispositions  and 
a^ons  are  conceived  to  have  upon  his  eternal 
destiny,  more  than  any  superiority  of  intellectual 
powers  abstracted  from  these  considerations,  which 
invest  him  with  such  mysterious  grandeur,  and  con- 
stitute the  firmest  guard  on  tlie  sanctuary  of  humane 
life.  I  This  reasoning,  it  is  true,  serves  more  imme*^ 
(lialelg  to  ^ew  how  the  disbelief  of  a  future  state 
endangers  the  seciunty  of  life;  but,  though  this  be' 
its  direet  oonRequence,  it  extends  by  analogy  much* 
fuftber,  since  he  who  has  learned  to  sport  with  thd' 
lives  of  his  fellow-creatures  will  feel  but  little  solfc- 
citwd^fer  their  welfare' in  any  other  instatice  ;  brat, 
aWtbe^eAter  inohides  the  less,  will  easily  pasB! 
from  thiR  to  all  the  inferior  ffradations  of  barbarltyi' 
■  iAs  the  advantage  of  the  armed  over  the  unarmed, 
it'  Tiot  seen  till  the  moment  of  attack,  so  in  that' 
tranquil  staCe  of  Society  in  which  law  and  ordesi 
maintain  thteir  ascendency,  it  is  not  perceh-ediJ 
perhaps  not  e\-en  suspected,  to  what  aji  alarmingi 
degree  the  principles  of  modem  infidelity  leaver 
us  naked  and  defenceless.  BiUi  let  the  state  bo. 
convulsed,  let  the  mounds  of  regular  authority  bei 
niioe  o^irerflowed,  and  the  still  small  voice  of  lawi 
drowned  in  the  tempest  of  popular  fiiry  (events: 
wWth  recent'  experience  shews  to  be  possible),  iti 
will  then  be  seen  that  atheism  is  a  school  of  fen>-" 
city;  and  that,  haiing  taught  its  disciples  to  con", 
sidcr  mankind  as  Uttlo  better  than  a  nest  of  insects;: 
they  will  bo  prepared  in  the.iiieW;BiConfltdftiof  ]^it]!i 
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to  trample  upon  them  without  pity^  and  extinguish 
them  without  remorse. 

It  was  late*  before  the  atheism  of  Epicurus 
gained  footing  at  Rome ;  but  its  prevalence  was 
soon  followed  by  such  scenes  of  proscription,  con- 
fiscation, and  blood,  as  were  then  unparalleled  m 
the  history  of  the  world ;  fix)m  which  the  republic, 
being  never  able  to  recover  itself,  after  many  un-^ 
successftd  struggles,  exchanged  Uberty  for  repose> 
by  submission  to  absolute  power.  Such  were  the 
effects  of  atheism  at  Rome.  An  attempt  has  been 
recently  made  to  estabUsh  a  similar  system  in 
France,  the  consequences  of  which  are  too  weB 
known  to  render  it  requisite  for  me  to  shock  your 
feelings  by  a  recital.  The  only  doubt  that  can 
arise  is,  whether  the  barbarities  which  have  stained 
the  revolution  in  that  unhappy  country  are  justly 
chargeable  on  the  prevalence  of  atheism.  Let 
those  who  doubt  of  this,  recollect  that  the  men 
who,  by  their  activity  and  talents,  prepared  the 
minds  of  the  people  for  that  great  change — Vol^ 
taire,  D*Alembert,  Diderot^  Rousseau,  and  others, 
were  avowed  enemies  of  revelation;  that  in  all 
their  writings  the  diffusion  of  scepticism  and  re- 
volutionary principles  went  hand  in  hand;  that 
the  fury  of  the  most  sanguinary  parties  was  espe- 
cially pomted  against  the  christian  priesthood  and 
religious  institutions,  without  once  pretending,  like 

*  "  Neque  cnim  asscntior  iis  qui  hcec  nuper  disserere  coeperunt, 
cum  corporibus  simul  animos  intcrire  atque  omnia  morte  deleri/' 
Cicero  de  Amicitia. 
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other  persecutors,  to  execute  the  vengeance  of 
God  (whose  name  they  never  mentioned)  upon 
his  enemies ;  that  their  atrocities  were  committed 
with  a  wanton  levity  and  brutal  merriment ;  that 
the  reign  of  atheism  was  avowedly  and  expressly 
the  reign  of  terror ;  that,  in  the  fidl  madness  of 
then"  career,  in  the  highest  climax  of  their  horrors, 
they  shut  up  the  temples  of  God,  abolished  his 
worship,  and  proclaimed  death  to  be  an  eternal 
steep;  as  if,  by  pointing  to  the  silence  of  the  se- 
pulchre, and  the  sleep  of  the  dead,  these  ferocious 
barbarians  meant  to  apologize  for  leaving  neither 
sleep,  quiet,  nor  repose  to  the  hving. 

As  the  heathens  fubled  that  Minena  issued  full 
anned  from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  so  no  sooner  were 
the  speculations  of  atheistical  pliilosophy  matured, 
than  they  gave  birth  to  a  ferocity  which  con- 
verted the  most  poUshed  people  in  Europe  into  a 
fa(Htle  of  assassins ;  the  seat  of  volui)tuou8  refine- 
ment, of  pleasure,  and  of  arts,  into  a  theatre  of 
blood. 

Ha^'ing  already  shewn  that  the  principles  of 
infidelity  facihtate  the  commission  of  crimes,  by 
removing  the  restraints  of  fear;  and  that  they 
foster  the  arrogance  of  the  individual,  while  they 
inculcate  the  most  despicable  opinion  of  the  spe- 
cies; the  inevitable  result  is,  that  a  haughty  self- 
confidence,  a  contempt  of  mantdnd,  together  with 
a  daring  defiance  of  religious  restraints,  are  the 
natural  ingredients  of  the  atheistical  character ; 
nor  is  it  less  evident  that  these  are,  of  all  others. 
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the  dispositions  which  most  forcibly  stimulate  to 
violence  and  cruelty. 

Settle  it  therefore  in  your  minds^  as  a  maxim 
never  to  be  effaced  or  forgotten,  that  atheism  is 
an  inhuman,  bloody,  ferocious  system,  equally 
hostile  to  every  usefiil  restraint,  and  to  every 
virtuous  affection;  that,  leaving  nothing  above  us 
to  excite  awe,  nor  round  us  to  awaken  tenderness, 
it  wages  war  with  heaven  and  with  earth :  its  first 
object  is  to  dethrone  God,  its  next  to  destroy  man.* 

There  is  a  third  vice,  not  less  destructhre  to 
society  than  either  of  those  which  hav6  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  to  which  the  system  of  modem 
infideUty  is  fevourable;  that  is,  unbridled  sen- 
suality, the  licentious  and  unrestrained  indulgence 
of  those  passions  which  are  essential  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  species.  The  magnitude  of  these 
passions,  and  their  supreme  importance  to'  the 
existence  as  well  as  the  peace  and  welfare  of  so- 
ciety, have  rendered  it  one  of  the  first  objects 
of  solicitude  with  every  wise  legislator,  to  restrain 
them  by  such  laws,  and  to  confine  their  indulgence 
within  such  limits,  as  shall  best  promote  the  great 
ends  for  which  they  wore  implanted. 

*  Am  human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  ages,  it  is  not  surpmiBg 
to  find  the  same  moral  systems,  even  in  the  most  dissimilar 
circumstances,  produce  corresponding  effects.  Josephus  remarks 
that  the  Sadducees,  a  Idnd  of  Jewish  infidels,  whose  tenets  were 
the  denial  of  amoral  government  and  a  future  state,  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  sects  hj  their  ferocity.  De  Bell.  Jud. 
lih.  ii.  He  elsewhere  remarks,  that  they  were  eminent  for  their 
inhumanity  in  their  judicial  capacity. 
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Thcbejievoleuce  and  wisdora  of  the  Author  of 
Christianity  are  eminently  conspicuous  in  the  laws 
hQ  has  enacted  on  this  branch  of  morals ;  for,  while 
he  authorizes  marriage,  he  restrains  the  vagrancy 
and  caprice  of  the  passions,  by  forbidding  poly-  I 
gamy  and  divorce  ;  and,  well  knowing  thut  oHenoes 
agai^t  the  laws  uf  chastity  usually  spring  ^m 
An.  ilWegulated  imagination,  he  inculcates  purity 
of,  heart.  Among  innumerable  benefits  ivlitch  the 
wptld  has  deri\-ed  fi'om  the  christian  rehgion, 
Sup^ior  re&iement  in  the  sexual  sentiments, 
mpxe ,  equa,!  and  respectful  treatment  of  women, 
gf^$^(er  ,  di^foity  and  permanence  conferred  on  the 
institution  of  marriage,  are  not  the  least  cunsi- 
(IcJialiVp,;  in  consut^uence  of  wliich  tJie  purest 
aQ^c^tuis,  and  the  most  sacr«d  duties,  aie  graded 
,p(t',ihe  stqck  of  the  strongest,  instincts.  ,  .., 

,,iiX^^  aim, of  all  th^  leading  champions,  of  infi- 
delity is  to.  rpb  luatikiiid  of  tlie&e  Uenelits,  and 
tbriikw  them  back  into  a  state  of  gross  anti  brutal 
sensuality.  Iii  tliis  spirit,  Mr.  Hvmb  represents 
the  ptivatc  conduct  of  the  j)jofligate  CtiutLts, 
,^Dsq  .debaucheries  polluted  the  age,  as  a, just 
sabject  of  paneg^tic.  _^  disciple  iti  tlie  sunie<s(Jiool 
has  lately  had  the  unblushing  effrontery  to  stig- 
iDBtiiie  marriage  as  the  worst  of  all  monopolies;  and, 
in  a  narrative  of  his  licentious  amours,  to  make  a 
fonnil  apology  for  departing  from  liis  principles,  by 
subinittiDg  to  its  restraints.  The  popuku'  productions 
on  lh6  eontmerit,  which  issue  from  the  atheistical 
achdol,'  are  incessantly  ,airej:t|ed_'ia  Uje.^me  piirppjep- 
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Under  every  possible  ai^ct  in  which  infidelity 
can  be  viewed^  it  extends  the  dominion  of  8^1- 
suality :  it  repeals  and  abrc^tes  every  law  by 
which  divine  revelation  has^  under  such  awfiil 
sanctions,  restrained  the  indulgence  of  the  pas- 
sions. The  disbelief  of  a  supreme,  omniscient 
Being,  which  it  inculcates,  releases  its  disciples 
from  an  attention  to  the  hearty  from  every  care 
but  the  preservation  of  outward  decorum ;  and  the 
exclusion  of  the  devout  affections,  and  an  unseen 
world,  leaves  the  mind  immersed  in  visible,  sensible 
objects. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  pleasures,  corporeal  and 
mentaL  Though  we  are  indebted  to  the  senses 
for  all  our  perceptions  originally,  yet  those,  which 
are  at  the  farthest  remove  from  their  imtnediaU 
impressions  confer  the  most  elevation  on  the  clia»- 
racter ;  since,  in  proportion  as  they  are  multiplied 
and  augmented,  the  slavish  subjection  to  the  senses 
is  subdued.  Hence  the  true  and  only  antidote  to 
debasing  sensuality  is  the  possession  of  a  j&md  of 
that  kind  of  mjoyment  which  is  independent  of  the 
corporeal  appetites.  Inferior  in  the  perfection  of 
several  of  his  senses  to  different  parts  of  the  brute 
creation,  the  superiority  of  man  over  them  all  con- 
sists in  his  superior  power  of  multiplying  by  new 
combinations  his  mental  perceptions,  and  thereby  of 
creating  to  himself  resources  of  happiness  separate 
from  external  sensation.  In  the  scale  of  enjoyment, 
at  the  first  remove  from  sense  are  the  pleasures  of 
reason  and  society;  at  the  next  are  the  pleasures 
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of  devorion    and    religion.     The    former,  though 
totally  distinct  from  tliose  of  sense,  are    yet  less 
perit-ctly  adapted  to  moderate  their  excesses  than 
the  last,  as  they  are  in  a  great  measure  conversant  1 
with  visible    and   sensible    objects. — The    religion^  I 
affections   and    sentiments   are,  in  fact,  and  were  I 
intended  to  be,  the  profter  antagonist  of  sensuality  j 
the  great  deUverer  from  the  thraldom  of  the  ap  J 
petites,  by  opening  a  spiritual  world,  and  inspiring'  I 
hopes  and  fears,  and  consolatit)ns  and  joys,  whicft  J 
bear  no  relation  to  the  material  and  sensible  unl*  I 
verse.     The  criminal  indulgence  of  sensual  passioiifi  1 
admits  but  of  two  modes  of  prevention  ;  the  esta-  I 
biishment  of  such  laws  and  maxims  in  society  96  ' 
shall   render  lewd   profligacy  impracticable    or  m* 
famous,    or    the    Infusion    of    such    principles   and  ' 
habits  as  shall  render  it  distasteftil.     Human  legis-  | 
latures  have  encountered  the  disease  in  the    firsts 
the  truths  ajid    sanctions    of  revealed    religion    in 
the  last,  of  these  methods :    to  both  of  which  the 
advocates  of  modern  infidelity  are  equally  hostile. 

So  much  has  been  said  by  many  able  writers  to 
evince  the  inconceivable    benefit    of  the    marriage 
institution,  that    to    hear   it  seriously  attacked  by  1 
men   who   style   themselves   philosophers,   at   the  i 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  must  awaken  indig-  j 
nation  and  surprise.     The  object  of  this  discoura*  1 
leads  us  to    direct  our  attention   particularly  to 
the  influence  of  this  institution  on  the  civUizatioH 
of  the  world. 

From  the  records  of  revelation  we  learn    that 
E  2 
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marriage,  or  the  permanent  union  of  the  sexes, 
was  ordained  by  God,  and  existed,  under  diflferent 
modifications,  in  the  early  infancy  of  mankind, 
without  which  they  could  never  have  emerged 
from  barbarism.  For,  conceive  only  what  eternal 
discord,  jealousy,  and  violence  would  ensue,  were 
the  objects  of  the  tenderest  affections  secured  to 
their  possessor  by  no  law  or  tie  of  moral  pbligation ; 
were  domestic  enjoyments  disturbed  by  jncessfant 
fear,  and  licentiousness  inflamed  by  hop^.  Who 
could  find  sufficient  tranquillity  of  mind  to,  wabli^ 
him  to  plan  or  execute  any  continued  sc^ei?5^e,of 
action,  or  what  room  for  arts,  or  sciences,  or  re- 
ligion,  or  virtue,  in  that  state  in  which  ,thq  chief 
earthly  happiness  was  exposed  to  eye|y  lawl^§s 
invader ;  where  one  was  racked  with  an  inqessant 
anxiety  to  keep  what  the  other  was  equally  eager 
to  acquire  ?  It  is  not  probable  in  itself,  indepen- 
dent of  the  light  of  scripture,  that  the  benevolent 
Author  of  the  human  race  ever  placed  them  in  so 
WTetched  a  condition  at  first :  it  is  certain  they 
could  not  remain  in  it  long,  without  being  exter- 
minated. Marriage,  by  shutting  out  these  evils, 
and  enabling  every  man  to  rest  secure  in  his  en- 
joyments, is  the  great  civilizer  of  the  world :  with 
this  security  the  mind  is  at  liberty  to  expand  in 
generous  affections,  and  has  leisure  to  look  abroad, 
and  engage  in  the  pursuits  of  knowledge,  science, 
and  virtue. 

Nor  is  it  in  this  way  only  that  marriage  insti- 
tutions are   essential   to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
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They  are  sources  of  tenderness,  as  well  as  the 
guardians  of  peace.  Without  the  permanent  union 
of  the  sexes,  there  can  be  no  permanent  families : 
the  dissolution  of  nuptial  ties  involves  the  dis^  , 
solution  of  domestic  society.  But  domestic  society 
is  the  seminary  of  social  affections,  the  cradle  of 
sensibility,  where  the  first  elements  are  acq\iired  of 
that  tenderness  and  humanity  which  cement  man- 
kind together ;  and,  were  they  entirely  extinguished, 
the  whole  fabric  of  social  institutions  would  be 
dissolved. 

Families  are  so  many  centres  of  attraction,  whicH 
presence  mankind  from  being  scattered  and  dissi- 
pated by  the  repulsive  powers  of  selfishness.  Thd 
order  of  nature  is  evermore  from  particulars  to 
generals.  As  in  the  operations  of  intellect  we 
proceed  from  the  contemplation  of  individuals  to" 
the  formation  of  general  abstractions,  so  in  the 
developement  of  the  passions  in  like  manner,  we 
advance  from  private  to  public  affections ;  from 
the  love  of  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  to  those 
more  expanded  regards  which  embrace  the  im- 
mense society  of  human  kind.* 

In  order  to  render  men  bene\-olent,  they  must' 
fijfSt   be    made    tender  ;    for   benevolent   affections 

*.^,  ^^tiqr,  vera  calligatjo  est  sodetatis  prapioqiiorum :  ab  iUa, 
enim  imnienKa  sociclnte  Uumiuii  generis,  in  exiguuni  angustiimquB 
can^wUtUr.  Nam  cum  sit  lioc  iiatura  conitnune  anhnantimn,  lit' 
hobconC  lubidiaem  procreandi,  prima  societal  in  ipso  conjugiu  est  {> 
pnnuma  inlibn^;  dm^ic  una  domus,  comraunia  oiiinia.  Id 
■i^t^  est  Drincipium  Uibis,  ct  quasi  s^mjnariimi  reipubticec." — , 
Cfc.'it  O/lib.i.  rap.  lY. 
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are  not  the  offspring  of  reasoning;  they  result 
from  that  culture  of  the  heart,  from  those  early 
impressions  of  tenderness,  gratitude,  and  sjnn- 
pathy,  which  the  endearments  of  domestic  life  are 
sure  to  supply,  and  for  the  formation  of  which 
it  is  the  best  possible  school. 

The  advocates  of  infidelity  invert  this  eternal 
order  of  nature.  Instead  of  mculcating  the  pri- 
vate affections,  as  a  discipline  by  which  the  mind 
is  prepared  for  those  of  a  more  public  nature, 
they  set  them  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other, 
they  propose  to  build  general  benevolence  on  the 
destruction  of  individual  tenderness,  and  to  make 
us  love  the  whole  species  more  by  loving  every 
particular  part  of  it  less.  In  pursuit  of  this  chi- 
merical project,  gratitude,  humility,  conjugal^  pa- 
rental, and  filial  affection,  together  with  every 
other  social  disposition,  are  reprobated — virtue  is 
limited  to  a  passionate  attachment  to  the  general 
good.  Is  it  not  natural  to  ask,  when  all  the  ten- 
derness of  life  is  extinguished,  and  all  the  bands 
of  society  are  untwisted,  from  whence  this  ardent 
affection  for  the  general  good  is  to  spring  ? 

When  this  savage  philosophy  has  completed  its 
work,  when  it  has  taught  its  disciple  to  look  with 
perfect  indifference  on  the  offspring  of  his  body, 
and  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  to  estrange  himself 
from  his  friends,  insult  his  benefactors,  and  silence 
the  pleadings  of  gratitude  and  pity;  will  he,  by 
thus  divesting  himself  of  all  that  is  human,  be 
better  prepared  for  the  disinterested   love  of  his 
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Species  ?  M'ill  he  become  a  pliilanthropist  only 
because  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  man  I  Rather,  in 
this  total  exemption  from  all  the  feelings  which 
humanize  and  soften,  in  this  chiUing  frost  of  uni- 
v^ersal  indifference,  may  we  not  be  certain  that 
selfishness,  mimingled  and  uncontrolled,  will  assume 
the  empire  of  Ids  heart ;  and  that,  under  pretence  of 
advancing  the  general  good,  an  object  to  which 
the  fancy  may  give  innumerable  shapes,  he  will 
be  prepared  for  the  violation  of  every  duty,  and 
the  perpetration  of  every  crime  1  Extended  beae- 
Tolence  is  the  last  and  most  perfect  fruit  of  the 
private  affections;  so  that  to  expect  to  reap  the 
fonner  irom  the  extinction  of  the  latter,  is  to 
oppose  the  means  to  the  end ;  is  as  absurd  as  to 
aUempt  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  liighest  moun- 
tain without  passing  through  the  intermediate 
spaces,  or  to  hope  to  attain  the  heights  of  science 
by  fijrgetting  the  &st  elements  of  knowledge. 
These  absiudities  have  spnuig,  however,  in  the 
advocates  of  infidelity,  from  an  ignorance  of  human 
nature,  sufficient  to  disgrace  even  those  who  did 
not  style  themselves  philosophers.  Presuming, 
contrary  to  the  experience  of  every  moment,  that 
the  affections  are  awakened  by  reasoninjr,  and  per- 
ceiving that  the  general  good  is  an  incomparably 
greater  object  in  Use/f  than  the  happiness  of  any 
limited  number  of  individuals,  they  inferred  notliing 
more  W'as  necessary  than  to  exliibit  it  in  its  just 
dimensions,  to  draw  the  qffectioiis  towards  it ;  as 
though  the  iact  of  the  superior  popiUousness  of 
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China  to  Great  Britain  needed  but  to  be  known,  to 
render  us  indifferent  to  our  domestic  concerns, 
and  lead  us  to  direct  all  our  anxiety  to  the  pro- 
sperity of  that  vast  but  remote  empire. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  reason  to  awaken  new 
passions,  or  open  new  sources  of  sensibility :  but  to 
direct  us  in  the  attainment  of  those  ob^ts  which 
nature  has  already  rendered  pleasing,  or  to  deter- 
mine, among  the  interfering  inclinations  and  pas- 
sions which  sway  the  mind,  whidh  are  the  fittest  to 

Is  a  regard  to  the  general  good,  then,  you  will 
reply,  to  be  excluded  fi*om  the  motives  of  action  ? 
Nothing  is  more  remote  fi-om  my  intention :  but 
as  the  nature  of  this  motive  has,  in  my  opimon> 
been  much  misunderstood  by  some  good  men>  and 
abused  by  others,  of  a  different  description,  to  the 
worst  of  purposes,  permit  me  to  declare  in  a  few 
words,  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  truth  on  this 
subject. 

The  welfare  of  the  whole  system  of  being,  must 
be  allowed  to  be,  in  itself,  the  object  of  all  others 
the  most  worthy  of  being  piu'sued ;  so  that,  could 
the  mind  distinctly  embrace  it,  and  discern  at 
every  step  what  actio7i  would  infallibly  promote  it, 
we  should  be  furnished  with  a  sure  criterion  of 
right  and  wrong,  an  unerring  guide,  which  would 
supersede  the  use  and  necessity  of  all  inferior  rules, 
laws,  and  principles. 

But  this  being  impossible,  since  the  good  of  the 
whole  is  a  motive  so  loose  and  indeterminate,  and 
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embraces  such  an  infinity  of  relations,  that  before 
we  could  be  certain  what  action  it  prescribedj  the 
season  of  action  would  be  past ;  to  weak,  short- 
sighted mortals,  Proridence  hfis  assigned  a  splicre 
of  agency,  less  grand  and  extensive  indeed,  but 
better  suited  to  their  limited  powers,  by  implanting 
certain  affections  which  it  is  their  duty  to  cultivate, 
and  suggesting  particular  iides  to  which  they  are 
bound  to  conform.  By  these  provisions  the  boun- 
daries of  virtue  are  easily  ascertained,  at  the  same 
time  that  its  ultimate  object,  the  good  of  the 
whole,  is  secured ;  for,  since  the  happiness  of  the  1 
entire  system  results  from  the  happiness  of  the 
several  parts,  the  affections,  which  confine  the 
atteation  immediatehf  to  the  latter,  conspire  in  the 
end  to  the  promotion  of  the  former ;  as  the  la- 
bourer, whose  industry  is  limited  to  a  comer  of  a 
large  building,  performs  his  part  towards  rearing 
the  stniDture  nnich  more  effectually  than  if  he 
extended  his  care  to  the  whole. 

As  the  interest,  however,  of  any  limited  number 
of  persons  may  not  only  not  contribute,  but  may 
possibly  be  directly  opposed  to  the  general  good: 
(the  interest  of  a  family,  for  example,  to  that  of  jl 
province,  or  of  a  nation  to  that  of  the  world). 
Providence  has  so  ordered  it,  that,  in  a  well-regu- 
lated mind,  there  springs  up,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  besides  particular  attachments,  an  extended 
regard  to  the  species,  whose  office  is  two-fold  :  not 
to  dairoy  and  extinguish  the  more  private  affec- 
tions, which  is  mental  parricide ;  but  first,  as  far  as 
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is  consistent  with  the  claims  of  those  who  are  im- 
mediatety  committed  to  our  care^  to  do  good  to  ali 
men;  secondly^  to  exercise  a  jurisdiction  and  coo- 
trol  over  the  private  affections,  so  as  to  prohibit 
their  indulgence,  whenerer  it  would  be  attended 
with  manifest  detriment  to  the  whole.  Thus  every 
part  of  our  nature  is  brought  into  action;  all  the 
practical  principles  of  the  human  heart  find  an 
element  to  move  in,  each  in  its  different  sort  and 
manner  conspiring,  without  mutual  collisions,  to 
maintain  the  harmony  of  the  world  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  universe.* 


*  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  mmy  of  tiie  jhsfaionable  infideb 
have  hit  upon  a  definition  of  virtue  whidi  perfectly  cx)iaG]drM  with 
that  of  certain  metaphysical  divines  in  America,  first  invented 
and  defended  hy  that  most  acute  reasoner,  Jonathan  Edwards. 
They  both  place  virtue  exclusively  in  a  passion  for  the  general 
good ;  or,  as  Mr.  Edwards  expresses  it,  lov€  to  hetog  in  general ; 
so  that  our  love  is  always  to  be  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of 
its  object  in  the  scale  of  being:  which  is  liable  to  the  objections 
I  have  already  stated,  as  well  as  to  many  others  which  the  limits 
of  this  note  wiU  not  permit  me  to  eniunerate*  Let  it  suffice 
to  remark,  (1.)  That  virtue,  on  these  principles,  is  an  utter  im- 
possibility :  for  the  system  of  being,  comprehending  the  great 
Supreme,  is  infinite :  and,  therefore,  to  maintain  the  proper  pro- 
portion, the  force  of  particular  attachment  must  be  infinitely  less 
than  the  passion  for  the  general  good ;  but  the  limits  of  the 
hiunan  mind  are  not  capable  of  any  emotion  so  infinitely  different 
in  degree,  (2.)  Since  our  views  of  the  extent  of  the  universe 
are  capable  of  perpetual  enlargement,  admitting  the  sum  of 
existence  is  ever  the  same,  we  must  return  back  at  each  step  to 
diminish  the  strength  of  particular  affections,  or  they  will  become 
disproportionate  ;  and  consequently,  on  these  principles,  vicious ; 
so  that  the  balance  must  be  continually  fluctuating,  by  tlie  weights 
being  taken  out  of  one  scale  and  put  into  the  other.  (S.)  If  virtue 
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Before  I  close  this  discourse,  I  cannot  omit  to 
mention  three  circumstances  attending  the  propa- 
gation of  infidelity  by  its  present  abettors,  equally 
new  and  alarming, 

1.  It  is  the  tirst  attempt  which  has  been  ever 
witnessed,  on  an  extensive  scale,  to  estabhsh  the 
jmnciples  of  atheism ;  the  first  effort  which  history 
has  recorded  to  disannul  and  extinguish  the  belief 
of  all  superior  powers :  the  consequence  of  which, 
should  it  succeed,  would  be  to  place  mankind  in  a 
situation  nei'er  before  experienced,  not  even  dimng 
the  ages  of  pagan  darkness.     The  system  of  polyu  j 


ronaat  trrtirnvtlii  m  love  Xo  being  iii  general,  or  attachment  to 
the  gnteral  good,  the  particular  atfecCions  rat,  to  every  purpoM 
of  virtue,  nseless,  and  even  pernicious  ;  for  iheir  immediate,  nny, 
itleir  neeesAKTV  tmdcncv  is  to  Mttnict  to  tlieir  objects  a  proportioK  i 
nf  utpntion  i*hich  far  exceeds  their  comparative  value  iu 
genettA  «enle.  To  alle^  that  the  fftteral  good  is  promoted  hf 
them,  will  be  of  no  advantage  to  tlie  defence  of  thiB  system,  bat 
the  cnninTt,  by  «*nfeawtip  that  a  greater  sum  of  happiness  is 
attainof  by  a  deviation  teora.  than  an  odhercnce  to,  its  principles ; 
unless  its  ulvocales  mean  by  tlie  love  of  bein|^  in  general  ihe 
same  thing  as  the  private  alFections,  which  is  to  confound  all  the 
dntinations  of  langnaf^,  M  well  aa  all  the  operations  of  niind. 
T^et  it  be  rtniMnhered.  we  have  no  dispute  respecting  what  i»  the 
nhimote  end  of  viitne,  wirich  is  allowed  on  both  sides  to  be  tlie 
the  tiiii verse.  The  question  is 
or,  in  other  words,  irhat  arc  the 

t  of  that  end  ? 
some  parts  nf  Mr.  Gtxlwin's  work, 
i  well  as  from  his  early  hnbita  of 
muling,  that  he  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Edwards  for  liis  principal 
afgumcnts  agwnat  the  private  nffpctions  ;  though,  with  a  daring 
cmmtMency,  he  traa  pursued  his  principles  to  an  extreme  from 
wludi  that  most  oxeeUent  man  would  have  levoltod  with  horror. 


greatest  sum  of  hnppiitess  i 
merely  what  is  rirtuc  ittelf. 
nrnns  appointed  for  the 

There  is  little  dmibt.  from 
entitled.  ■'  Political  Jastice,"  i 
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theism  was  as  remote  from  modem  infidelity  as 
from  true  religion.  Amidst  that  rubbish  of  super- 
stition, the  product  of  fear,  ignorance,  and  vice, 
which  had  been  accmnulating  for  ages,  some  faint 
embers  of  sacred  truth  remained  unextinguished ; 
the  interposition  of  unseen  powers  in  the  affidrs 
of  men  was  believed  and  revered,  the  sanctity  of 
oaths  was  maintained,  the  idea  of  reflation  and 
of  tradition,  as  a  source  of  religious  knowledge, 
was  famihar ;  a  usefrd  persuasion  of  the  existence 
of  a  ftiture  world  was  kept  alive,  and  the  greater 
gods  were  looked  up  to  as  the  guardians  of  the 
public  welfare,  the  patrons  of  those  virtues  which 
promote  the  prosperity  of  states,  and  the  avengers 
of  injustice,  perfidy,  and  fi^ud.* 

The  fundamental  error  of  the  whole  system  arose,  as  I  conetiVe, 
from  a  mistaken  pursuit  of  simplicity :  from  a  wish  to  construct 
a  moral  system,  without  leaving  sufficient  scope  for  the  infinite 
variety  of  moral  phenomena  and  mental  comhination  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  its  advocates  were  induced  to  place  virtue 
exclusively  in  some  one  disposition  of  mind :  and,  since  the 
passion  for  the  general  good  is  undeniably  the  noblest  and 
most  extensive  of  all  others,  when  it  was  once  resolved  to 
place  virtue  in  any  one  things  there  remained  little  room 
to  hesitate  which  should  be  preferred.  It  might  have  been 
worth  while  to  reflect,  that  in  the  natural  world  there  ore  two 
kinds  of  attraction ;  one,  wliich  holds  the  several  parts  of  in- 
dividual bodies  in  contact;  another,  which  maintains  the  union 
of  bodies  themselves  with  the  general  system :  and  that,  though 
the  union  in  the  former  case  is  much  more  intimate  than  in  the 
latter,  each  is  equally  essential  to  the  order  of  the  world.  Similar 
to  this  is  the  relation  which  the  public  and  private  afiectious  bear 
to  each  other,  and  their  use  in  the  moral  system. 

♦  The  testimony  of  Polybius  to  the  beneficial  effects  which 
resulted  firom  the  system  of  pagan  superstition,  in  fortifying  the 
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Of  whatever  benefit  siijierstition  might  formerly 
be  productive,  by  the  scattered  particles  of  truth 
which  it  contained,  these  advantages  can  now  only 
be  reaped  from  the  soil  of  true  reUgion  ;  nor  ia 
there  any  otiier  alternative  left  than  the  belief  of 
Christianity,  or  absolute  atheism.  In  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  human  niind,  exploded  opinions  are 
often  reTived ;  but  an  exploded  superstition  never 


senlitlKnU  of  moral  obligatian,  and  supporting  the  sanctity  of 
oaths,  u  so  weigbty  and  decisive,  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to 
the  subject  not  to  insert  it ;  more  cspeciiilly  as  it  is  impossible  to 
attribute  it  to  the  influence  of  credulity  on  the  autlior  himself 
who  was  evidently  &  sceptic  It  is  scarcely  necessary  lo  reTnoik, 
that  oil  iho  beoefita  which  migUt  in  any  way  flow  from  supersti- 
tion, are  secured  to  an  incomparably  greater  degree  by  the  belief 
of  true  religion. 

"  But  among  all  the  useflil  institutions  (says  Polybius)  that 
dcin«D*tmte  the  superior  excellence  of  Ilie  Roman  government, 
the  moit  comudcruble.  perhaps,  is  the  opinion  wliich  people  are 
taught  to  bold  concerning  the  gods  :  and  tliat  which  other  men 
regard  as  an  object  of  disgrace,  appears,  in  my  judgment,  to  be 
tlie  very  thing  by  which  this  repuh'Jc  is  chiefly  sustained.  1  mean 
■npentition,  which  is  impressed  with  all  its  terrors,  and  influences 
the  privsie  actions  of  the  citizens  and  the  public  administration 
of  the  stale,  to  a  degree  tliat  can  scarcely  be  exceeded. 

"  The  ancients,  therefore,  aoted  not  absurdly,  nor  without  good 
reason,  when  thi^  inculcated  the  nations  canccming  the  gods,  and 
th«  belief  of  inlemBl  puni^mcnts  ;  but  much  rather  are  those  of 
the  preieMi  agt  lo  be  charged  icilh  rashness  and  abmrdUy,  in 
MidnivDuiing  to  extirpate  these  opinions ;  for,  not  (o  mention 
other  e&cta  that  flow  from  snch  an  institution,  if  among  tho 
Oreekst  &r  example,  a  single  talent  only  be  intrusted  to  those 
who  have  the  management  of  any  of  the  public  money,  though 
they  give  ten  written  sureties,  with  as  many  seals,  and  twice  as 
many  witnesses,  they  are  unable  to  discliaj^c  tho  trust  reposed 
in  them  with  integrity.      But  the  Romans,  on  tlie  other  band. 
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recovers  its  credit.  The  pretension  to  divine  reve- 
lation is  so  august  and  commanding,  that  when  its 
fitlsehbod  is  once  discerned,  it  is  covered  with  aU 
the  ignominy  of  detected  imposture;  it  falls  from 
such  a  height  (to  change  the  figure),  that  it  is 
inevitably  crumbled  into  atoms.  Religions,  whether 
false  or  true,  are  not  creatures  of  arbitrary  mstitu- 
tion.  After  discrediting  the  principles  of  piety, 
should  our  modem  free-thinkers  find  it  necessary, 

who  in  tlie  course  of  their  magiaCracies  and  in  en^aasiea  disbwrM 
the  greatest  sums,  are  prevailed  on,  by  the  single  obligation  of  an 
oath,  to  perform  their  duty  with  inviolable  honesty.  And,  as  in 
other  states,  a  man  is  rarely  to  be  found  whose  hands  are  pure 
from  public  robbery,  so  among  the  Romans  it  is  no  less  rare  to 
discover  one  that  is  tainted  with  this  onme"  '^Hampton* 8  PiiiUfbhu, 
Vol.  III.  book  vi. 

Though  the  system  of  paganism  is  justly  condemned  by  reason 
and  scripture,  yet  it  assumed  as  true  several  princ^les  tsi  the 
first  importance  to  the  preser\'ation  of  public  manners ;  such  as 
a  persuasion  of  invisible  power,  of  the  folly  of  incurring  the  divine 
vengeance  for  the  attainment  of  any  present  advantage,  and  the 
divine  approbation  of  virtue :  so  that,  strictly  speaking,  it  was 
the  mixture  of  truth  in  it  which  gave  it  all  its  utility,  which  ia 
well  stated  by  the  great  and  judicious  Hooker  in  treating  on  this 
subject.  "Seeing,  therefore,  it  doth  thus  appear,  (says  that 
venerable  author,)  that  the  safety  of  all  states  dependeth  upon 
religion  :  that  religion,  unfeigncdly  loved,  perfecteth  men's  abilities 
unto  all  kinds  of  virtuous  services  in  the  commonwealth;  that 
men*s  desire  is,  in  general,  to  hold  no  religion  but  the  true ;  and 
that  whatever  good  effects  do  grow  out  of  their  religion,  who 
embrace,  instead  of  the  true,  a  false,  the  roots  thereof  are  certain 
sparks  of  the  light  of  truth  intermingled  with  the  darkness  of 
error  :  because  no  religion  can  wholly  and  only  consist  of  imtruths, 
we  have  reason  to  think  that  all  true  virtues  are  to  honour  true 
religion  as  their  parent,  and  all  well  ordered  commonweals  to 
love  her  as  their  chiefest  stay.*'— Z^ccfcs.  PoL  book  v. 
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in  order  to  restraJn  the  excesses  of  ferocity,  to 
seek  for  a  substitute  in  some  popular  superstition, 
it  will  prove  a  vain  and  impracticable  attempt : 
they  may  recall  the  names,  restore  the  altars,  and 
re\ive  the  ceremonies;  but  to  rekindle  the  spirit 
of  heathenism  will  exceed  their  power ;  because  it 
is  nnpossible  to  enact  ignorance  by  law,  or  to  repeal 
by  legislative  authority  tlie  dictates  of  reason  and 
the  light  of  science. 

2.  The  efforts  of  infidels  to  diffuse  the  principles    ' 
of  infidelity  among  the  common  people,  is  another 
alarmnig  sj-mptom  peculiar   to    the    present   time.    ' 
Hi'ME,  BoLiNGCROKE,  and  Gibbon,  addressed  them- 
selves solely  to  the  more  polished  classes  of  the 
community,  and  would  have  thought  their  refined 
speculations  debased  by  an  attempt  to  enlist  dis- 
ciples  from    among   the    populace.     Infidelity  has 
lately  grown  condescending ;   bred  in  the  specula^   , 
tions  of  a  daring  philosophy,  immured  at  first  in 
the  cloisters  of  the  learned,  and  afterwards  nursed    | 
in  the  lap  of  voluptuousness  and  of  courts ;    hav- 
ing at  length  reached  its  full  maturity,  it  boldly 
ventures  to  challenge  the  suffrages  of  the  people, 
solicits  the  acquaintance  of  peasants  and  mechanics, 
and  seeks  to  draw  whole  nations  to  its  standard.  , 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this  new  state    i 
of  things.     While  infidelity  was  rare,  it  was  em-    | 
ployed    as    the   instrument  of  literary  vanity  ;    its 
wide  difliision  having  disqualified  it  for  answering 
that  purpose,  it   is  now  adopted  as  the  organ  of 
political   convulsion.     Literary    distinction    is    con- 
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ferred  by  the  approbation  of  a  few ;  but  the  total 
subversion  and  overthrow  of  society  demand  the 
concurrence  of  millions.    . 

3.  The  infidels  of  the  present  day  are  the  first 
sophists  who  have  presumed  to  innovate  in  the 
very  substance  of  morals.  The  disputes  on  moral 
questions,  hitherto  agitated  amongst  philosophers> 
have  respected  the  grounds  of  duty,  not  the  nature 
of  duty  itself ;  or  they  have  been  merely  meta- 
physical, and  related  to  the  history  of  moral 
sentiments  in  the  mind,  the  sources  and  principles 
from  which  they  were  most  easily  deduced ;  they 
never  turned  on  the  quality  of  those  dispositions 
and  actions  which  were  to  be  denominated  virtuous. 
In  the  firm  persuasion  that  the  love  and  fear  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  sacred  observation  of 
promises  and  oaths,  reverence  to  magistrates,  obe- 
dience to  parents,  gratitude  to  benefactors,  conjugal 
fidelity,  and  parental  tenderness,  were  primary 
virtues,  and  the  chief  support  of  every  common- 
wealth, they  were  on^iumous.  The  curse  de- 
nounced upon  such  as  remove  ancient  land^marks, 
upon  those  who  call  good  evil,  and  evil  good>  put 
light  for  darkness,  and  darkness  for  light,  who 
employ  their  Acuities  to  subvert  the  etei^l  dis- 
tinctions of  right  and  WrOng,  and  thus  to  pbiMn 
the  streams  of  virtue  at  their  source,  fells  witti 
accumulated  weight  on  the  advocates  of  modetti 
infidelity,  and  on  tJiem  alone. 

Permit  me  to  close  this  discourse  with  a  few 
serious  reflections. — There   is   much,-  it   must  be 
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confessed,  in  the  apostasy  of  multitudes,  and  the 
ra|Md  progress  of  infidelity,  to  awaken  our  fears  for 
the  virtue  of  the  rising  generation ;  but  nothing 
to  shake  our  faith ;  nothing  which  scripture  itself 
does  not  give  us  room  to  expect.  The  features 
which  compose  the  character  of  apostates,  their 
profaueuess,  presumption,  lewdness,  impatience  of 
stibordination,  restless  appetite  for  change,  vain 
pretensions  to  freedom  and  to  emancipate  the 
world,  while  themselves  are  the  slaves  of  lust,  the 
.neapcma  with  which  they  attack  Christianity,  and 
the  smu^a  th«y  spread  for  the  unwary,  are  depicted 
iQ  the  clearest  colours  by  the  pencil  of  prophecy : 
JCnowiiig  this  first  {says  Peter),  that  there  shall 
come  ill  the  last  days  scoffers,  walking  after  their 
own  lasts,*  In  the  same  epistle  he  more  fully 
describeft  the  persons  he  alludes  to :  as  chiefiif 
iJtem  winch  walk,  after  t lie  flesh,  in  the  hist  of  un- 
eieatntess,  and  despise  government  ;  presumptuous 
ant  theif,  gelf-viilM,  they  are  not  afraid  to  speak 
evil  of  dignities ;  sporting  themselves  in  their  ozvn 
deeeaangs,  lutving  eyes  full  of  adultery,  and  that 
rannoi  cease  from  sin  ;  beguiling  unstable  souls  :  for 
■teken  they  speak  great  szeelling  words  of  vanityy  , 
they  allure  through  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  through 
Nutek  wantomtess,  those  t/iai  were  clean  escaped  from 
ikem  who  live  in  error ;  rrliile  they  promise  tltem 
lihfriy,  ihey  tliemselces  are  the  servants  of  corrup- 
tion.^ Of  the  same  characters  Jude  admonishes 
U8  lo  rernember  that  they  were  foretold  as  mockers, 
'  a  Pel.  iii-  3.  +2  Pet.  ij.  10,  &c. 
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who  should  be  in  the  last  time,  who  should  walk  after 
their  own  ungodly  lusts.  These  be  they  (he  adds) 
who  separate  themselves  (by  apo8tasy)>  sensual,  not 
having  the  Spirit.  Infidelity  is  aii  endl .  of  short 
duration.  '^  It  has  (as  a  judicious  writer  observes) 
no  individual  subsistence  given  it  in  the :  system  i^ 
prophecy.  It  is  not.  a  beast  \  hut  a  mere  putrid 
excrescence  of  the  papal  beast. ^  an \  excrescence 
which  though  it  may  Effuse  death  through  every  vein 
of  the  body  on  which  it  grew,  yet  shall  die  aking 
with  it.*'*  Its  enormities  will  hasten  its  overthrow. 
It  is  impossible  that  a  system  which,  by ,  viUfjdqg 
every  virtue^  and  embracing  the  patronage  of 
almost  every  vice  and  crime^  wages  war  y^thn^U 
the  order  and  civilization  of  the  .world;,  whiohi 
equal  to  the  establishment  of.  nothing,.:  is  .armed 
only  with  the  energies  of  destruction^  can  long 
retain  an  ascendency.  It  is  in  no  shape  formed 
for  perpetuity.  Sudden  in  its  rise,  and  imp^:uous 
in  its  progress,  it  resembles  a  mountain-torrent, 
whiqh  is  loud,  filthy,  and  desolating ;  but,  being 
fed  by  no  perennial  spring,  is  soon  drained  off, 
and  disappears.  By  permitting  to  a  certain  extent 
the  prevalence  of  infidelity.  Providence  is  pre- 
paring new  triumphs  for  religion.  In  asserting  its 
authority,  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  have  hitherto 
found  it  necessary  to  weigh  the  prospects  of  immor- 

*  See  an  excellent  woik,  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller,  entitled, 
**  The  Gospel  its  own  Witness."  This  valuable  piece  is  reprinted 
in  vol.  i.  of  the  uniform  edition  of  Mr.  Fuller's  Works,  now  pub- 
lishing by  his  son,  Mr.  A.  G.  Fullor.--'ED. 
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tality  against  the  interests  of  time;  to  strip  the 
world  of  its  charms,  to  insist  on  the  deceitfulness 
of  pleasure,  the  unsatisfying  nature  of  riches,  the 
emptiness  of  grandeur,  and  the  nothingness  of  a 
mere  worldly  Ufe.  Topics  of  tiiis  nature  will 
always  have  their  use ;  but  it  is  not  by  such  repre- 
sentations alone  that  the  importance  of  religion  is 
evinced.  The  prevalence  of  impiety  has  armed 
us  with  new  weapons  in  its  defence. 

Religion  being  primarily  intended  to  make  men 
trise  unto  salvation,  the  support  it  ministers  to 
social  order,  the  stability  it  confers  on  government 
and  laws,  is  a  subordinate  species  of  advantage 
ivhich  we  shoidd  lia^'e  continued  to  enjoy,  without 
reflecting  on  its  cause,  but  for  the  developement 
of  deistical  principles,  and  the  experiment  which 
has  been  made  of  their  effects  in  a  neigiibouring 
coimtry.  It  had  been  the  constant  boast  of  infidels, 
that  then-  system,  more  liberal  and  generous  than 
Christianity,  needed  but  to  be  tried  to  produce  an 
immense  accession  to  human  happiness  ;  and  chris- 
tian nations,  careless  and  supine,  retaining  little 
of  religion  but  the  profession,  and  disgusted  with 
its  restraints,  lent  a  favourable  ear  to  these  pre- 
tensions. God  permitted  the  trial  to  be  made. 
In  one  country,  and  that  the  centre  of  Christen- 
dom, revelation  underwent  a  total  eclipse,*  while 


*  It  is  worthy  of  attention  that  Meicier,  a  warm  advocate  of 

tho  French  Revolution,  and  a  professed  deist,  in  his  recent  work, 

entitled,  "  Nev  Paiit,"  acknowledges  and  laments  the  extinction 

of  religion  in  France.     "  H>  have,"  says  he,  "  m  proscribing  »■- 
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atheism,  performing  on  a  darkened  theatre  its 
straiige  and  fearful  tragedy,  confounded  the  first 
elements  of  society,  blended  every  age,  rank,  and 
sex,  in  indiscriminate  proscription  and  massacre, 
and  convulsed  all  Eiu'ope  to  its  centre ;  that  the 
imperishable  memorial  of  these  events  might  teach 
the  last  generations  of  mankind  to  consider  religion 
as  the  pillar  of  society,  the  safeguard  of  nationsi 
the  parent  of .  social  order,  which  alone  has  power 
to  curb  the  fiiry  of  the  passions,  and  secure  to 
every  one  his  rights ;  to  the  laborious  the  reward  of 
their  industry,  to  the  rich  the  enjoyment  of  their 
wealth,  to  nobles  the  preservation  of  their  honours^ 
and  to  princes  the  stability  of  their  thrones.  • 

We  might  ask  the  patrons  of  infidelity  whiat  fury 
impels  theni  to  attempt  the  subversion  of  Chris- 
tianity ?  Is  it  that  they  have  discovered  a  better 
system  ?  To  what  virtues  are  their  principles 
favourable  ?  Or  is  there  one  which  christians 
have  not  carried  to  a  higher  perfection  than  any 
of  which  their  party  can  boast  ?  Have  they  dis- 
covered a  more  excellent  rule  of  life,  or  a  better 
hope  in  death,  than  that  which  the  Scriptures 
suggest?  Above  all,  what  are  the  pretensions  on 
which  they  rest  their  claims  to  be  the  guides  of 
mankind ;  or  which  imbolden  them  to  expect  we 
should  trample  upon  the  experience  of  ages,  and 
abandon  a  religion  which  has  been  attested  by  a 

peratition,  destroyed  all  religious  sentiment;  but  this  is  not  the 
way  to  regenerate  tf^e  world.''  See  Appendix  to  the  30th  vol. 
of  the  Monthly  Review. 
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train  of  miracles  and  prophecies,  in  which  millions 
of  our  forefathers  have  found  a  reftige  in  every 
■trouble,  and  consolation  in  the  hour  of  death  ;  a  re- 
Jigion  which  has  been  adorned  ivith  the  liighest  sanc- 
tity of  character  and  splendour  of  talents,  which 
enrols  amongst  its  disciples  the  names  of  Bacon,  New- 
ton, and  Locke,  the  gloiy  of  their  species,  and  to 
which  these  illustrious  men  were  proud  to  dedicate 
the  last  and  best  fruits  of  their  immortal  genius  ? 

If  the  question  at  issue  is  to  be  decided  by 
argument,  nothing  can  be  added  to  the  triumph 
of  Christianity ;  if  by  an  appeal  to  authority,  what 
have  our  adversaries  to  oppose  to  these  great 
names  ?  Where  are  the  infidels  of  such  pure, 
uncontaminated  morals,  unshaken  probity,  and  ex- 
tended benevolence,  that  wc  should  be  in  danger 
of  being  seduced  into  impiety  by  their  example  ? 
Into  what  obscure  recesses  of  misery,  into  what 
dungeons,  have  their  philanthropists  penetrated,  to 
lighten  the  fetters  and  relieve  the  sorrows  of  the 
hetple&s  captive  1  What  barbarous  tribes  have  their 
apostles  visited ;  what  distant  climes  have  t/iei/  ex- 
plored, encompassed  with  cold,  nakedness,  and  want, 
to  diffuse  principles  of  virtue,  and  the  blessings  of 
civilization  ?  Or  will  they  rather  choose  to  wave  their 
pretaisions  to  this  extraorduiary,  and  in  their  eyes, 
eccentric  species  of  benevolence,  (for  infidels,  we 
know,  are.  swoni  epemies  to  enthusiasm  of  every 
sort,)  and  rest  their  character  on  their  political  ex- 
.ploits  ;  on  their  efforts  to  reanimate  the  virtue  of  a 
sinking  state,  to  restrain  licentiousness,  to  calm  the 
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tumult  of  popular  fiiry;  and,  by  inculcatiiig  >  Hie 
spirit  of  justice,  moderation,  and  pity"  for  Mien 
greatness,  to  mitigate  the  inevitable  horrors  of  revo- 
lution ?  our  adversaries  yriHl  at  least  have  the  discre- 
tion, if  not  the  modesty,  to  recede  from  the  test 

More  than  all,  their  infatuated  eageraei^,  their 
parricidal  zeal  to  extinguish  a  sense  of  Deity,  must 
excite  astonishment  and  horror.  Is  ilie  idea  of 
an  almighty  and  perfect  Ruler  unfriendly  to  any 
passion  which  is  consistent  with  innocence,  or  an 
obstruction  to  any  design  which  it  is  not  shanm^ful 
to  avow  ?  Eternal  God,  on  what  are  thine  enemies 
intent!  What  are  those  enterprises  of 'guilt f^and 
horror,  that,  for  the  safety  of  their  performers, 
require  to  be  enveloped  in  a  darkness  which  the 
eye  of  heaven  must  not  pierce!  Miserable  men! 
Proud  of  being  the  ofispring  of  chance;  in  Idve 
with  universal  disorder ;  whose  happiness  is  in- 
volved in  the  belief  of  there  being  no  witness  to 
their  designs,  and  who  are  at  ease  only  because 
they  suppose  themselves  inhabitants  of  a  forsaken 
and  fatherless  world! 

Having  been  led  by  the  nature  of  the  subject 
to  consider  chiefly  the  manner  in  which  sceptical 
impiety  affects  the  welfare  of  states,  it  is  the  more 
requisite  to  warn  you  against  that  most  fatal  mis- 
take of  regarding  religion  as  an  engine  of  policy ; 
and  to  recall  to  your  recollection  that  the  concern 
we  have  in  it  is  much  more  as  indwiduah  than  as 
collective  bodies,  and  far  less  temporal  than  eternal. 
The  happiness  which  it  confers  in  the  present  life 
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comprefai^ids  the  blessings  which  it  scatters  by  the 
^vay   in   its   march   to   immortality.     That   future 
condition  of  being    which    it    ascertains,    and    for  | 
which  its  promises  and  truths  are  meant  to  prepare  ] 
us,  is    the  ultimate  end    of  human  societies,  the  ] 
filial    scope  and   object  of  present   existence ; 
comparison  of  whicli  all  the  revolutions  of  nations;  I 
and  all  the  ■vicissitudes  of  time,  are  Ught  and  trans-  I 
itory.     Godliness  has,  it  is  true,  the  pronme  of  tha  ] 
life  thai  now  is  ;  but  chiefly  of  that  which  /a  to  corner  I 
Other  acquisitions  may  be  requisite  to  make  men 
great ;  but,  be  ati'sured,  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  alone 
suflicient  to  make  them  good  and  happy.     Power- 
ful   sources    of   consolation    in    sorrow,    unshaken 
fortitude  amidst  the  changes  and  perturbations  of  I 
the  world,  humility  remote    from   meanness,    and 
dignity  unstained  by  pride,  contentment  in  every 
station,    passions    piu:«    and    calm,    with   habitual 
serenity,    the .  full    enjoyment    of  life,  undisturbed 
by  the  dread  of  dissolution  or  the  fear  of  an  here- 
after, are  its  invaluable  gifts.    To  these  enjoyments, 
however,  you  will  necessarily  continue  strangers,  ] 
unless  you  resign  yourselves  wholly  to  its  power; 
for  the    consolations    of  religion    are   reserved    to 
reward,  to    sweeten,  and   to  stimulate   obedience. 
Many,  without  renouncing  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, without  formally  rejecting  its  distinguishing  i 
doctrines,  live  in  such  an  habitual  violation  of  its 
taws,  and  contradiction  to  its  spirit,  that,  conscious 
they  have  more  to  fear  than  to  hope  from  its  truth, 
they    are    never    able    to    contemplate   it   without 
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terror.  It  haunts  their  imagination^  instead  -  of 
tranquillizing  their  hearts^  and  hangs  with  depres- 
sing weight  on  all  their  enjoyments  and  pursuits^ 
Their  religion,  instead  of  comforting  them  under 
their  troubles,  is  itself  their  greatest  trouble,  from 
which  they  seek  refuge  in  the  dissipation  and 
vanity  of  the  world,  until  the  throbs  and  tumults 
of  conscience  force  them  back  upon  religion.  Thus 
suspended  betwixt  opposite  powers,  the  sport  of 
contradictory  mfluences,  they  are  disqualified  for 
the. happiness  of  both  worlds;  and  neither  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  sin,  nor  the  peace  of  piety.  Is 
it  surprising  to  find  a  mind  thus  bewilder^  in 
uncertainty,  and  dissatisfied  with  itself,  courting 
deception,  and  embracing  with  eagerness  every 
pretext  to  mutilate  the  claims  and  enervate  the 
authority  of  Christianity ;  forgetting  that  it  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  the  religious  principle  to  preside 
and  control,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  serve  God 
and  mammon?  It  is  this  class  of  professors  who 
are  chiefly  in  danger  of  being  entangled  in  the 
snares  of  infidelity. 

The  champions  of  infidelity  have  much  more 
reason  to  be  ashamed  than  to  boast  of  such  con- 
verts. For  what  can  be  a  stronger  presumption 
of  the  falsehood  of  a  system,  than  that  it  is  the 
opiate  of  a  restless  conscience ;  that  it  prevails 
with  minds  of  a  certain  description,  not  because 
they  find  it  true,  but  because  they  feel  it  necessary ; 
and  that  in  adopting  it  they  consult  less  with  their 
reason  than  with  their  vices  and  their  fears  ?     It 
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requires  biit  little  sagacity  to  foresee  that  speciUar- 
tions  which  originate  in  guilt  must  end  in  ruin; 
Infidels  are  not  themselves  satisfied  with  the  truth  of 
their  system :  for  had  they  any  settled  assurance  of 
its  principles,  in  consequence  of  calm  dispassionate 
investigation,  they  would  never  distm-b  the  quiet 
of  the  world  by  their  attempts  to  proselyte ;  but 
would  lament  their  own  infelicity,  in  not  being 
able  to  perceive  sufficient  evidence  for  the  truth  of 
rehgion,  which  furnishes  such  incentives  to  virtu6#  -] 
and  inspires  such  exalted  hopes.  Having  notliin^ 
to  substitute  in  the  place  of  rehgion,  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that,  in  opposition  to  the  collective  voice 
of  every  country,  age,  and  time,  proclaiming  its' 
necessity,  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  \ 
impels  them  to  destroy  it. 

To  very  different    motives   must  their    conduct  i 
be  imputed.     More    hke  conspirators   than    philo-i 
sophers,  in  spite  of  the  darkness  with  which  thejs  "j 
endeavour  to  surround   themselves,  some  rays  ofl 
unwelcome  conviction  will  penetrate,  some  secret  J 
apprehensions  that  all  is  not  right  will  make  thenw  i 
selves  felt,  which  they  find  nothing  so  eifectuat  tb  j 
quell  as  an  attempt  to  enlist  Iresh  disciples,  whoj«j 
in  exchange  for  new  principles,  impart  confidence^  j 
and    diminish    fear.      For   the    same    reason    it   is 
seldom  they  attack  Christianity  by  argument :  their  ' 
fa^-oiuite  weapons  are  ridicule,  obscenity,  and  bias-  ' 
phemy ;  as  the  most  miserable  outcasts  of  society 
are,  of  all  men,  found  most  to  dehght  in  vulgar 
merriment  and  senseless  riot. 
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•  jEius  Cinusrr  seems  to  bave  his  fan  in  J^  hand, 
to.  be  thormighhf  purging  Hus  floor;  ■  bsA  noanmal 
ehiistians  mil  probably  be  scattered  Uke  chaff. 
But  has  real  Christianity  any  thing  to  fear?  Ha^e 
not  the  degenerate  manners  and  conrupt  lives  of 
multitudes  in  the  visible  churchy  been,  dnth&coiv- 
trary,  fihe  principal  oi^casion  of  scandal  and  offence? 
Infidelity,  vrithout  intendii^'  it,  is  gradually',  re- 
movmg  this  reproach:  possessing'  the  property  of 
attracting  to  itself  the  morbid  humours  i^ch  per- 
vade the  church,  until  the  christian  profession,  on 
the  one  hand,  is  reduced  to  a  sound  Bnd  heahhy 
stat^  and  scepticism,  on  the  other,  exhibits  nothing 
but  a  mass  of  putridity  and  disease.  ^^  \ 

In  a  view  of  the  finial  issue  of  the'  con(}est>  we 
should  find  little  cause  to  lament  the  astonishing 
prevalence  of  infidelity,  but  for  a  solicitude  for  the 
rising  generation,  to  whom  its  principles  are  recom- 
mended by  t\Vo  motives,  with  young  minds  the 
most  persuasive;  the  love  of  independence,  and 
the  love  of  pleasure.  With  respect  to  the  first, 
we  would  earnestly  entreat  the  young  to  remember 
that,  by  the  imanimous  consent  of  all  ages,  modesty, 
docility,  and  reverence  to  superior  years,  and  to 
parents  above  all,  have  been  considered  as  their 
appropriate  virtues,  a  guard  assigned  by  the  immu- 
table laws  of  God  and  nature  on  the  inexperience 
of  youth;  and  with  respect  to  the  second,  that 
Christianity  prohibits  no  pleasiu-es  that  are  inno- 
cent, lays  no  restraints  that  are  capricious;  but 
that  the  sobriety  and  purity  which  it  enjoins,  by 
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strengthening  the  intellectual  powers,  and  pre- 
serving the  faculties  of  mind  and  body  in  undi- 
minished vigour,  h»y  the  surest  foundation  of  present 
peace  and  future  eminence.  At  such  a  season  as 
this,  it  becomes  an  urgent  duty  on  parents,  guar- 
dians, and  tutors,  to  watch,  not  only  over  tlie 
moralB,  but  the  principles  of  those  committed  to 
their  care ;  to  make  it  appear  that  a  concern  for 
their  eternal  welfare  is  their  chief  concern ;  and  to 
imbue  them  early  with  that  knowledge  of  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  and  that  profound  reverence 
for  the  Scriptures,  that,  with  the  blessing  of  God 
(which,  with  submission,  they  may  then  expect), 
may  keep  them  from  this  hour  of  temptation  that  has 
come  upon  ait  the  world,  to  try  them  that  dwell  on 
the  earth. 

■To  an  attentive  observer  of  the  signs  of  the 
times,  it  will  appear  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
phenomena  of  this  eventful  crisis,  that,  amidst  the 
ravages  of  atheism  and  infidelity,  real  religion  is 
evidenily  on  the  increase.  The  kingdom  of  God, 
we  know,  comcfh  not  aith  observation ;  but  still  there 
are  not  wanting  manifest  tokens  of  its  approach. 
Tlw  peraonal  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  was 
aimoimced  by  the  shaking  of  nations ;  his  spiritual 
kingdom,  in  all  probability,  will  be  established  in 
the  midst  of  sunilar  convulsions  and  disorders. 
The  blasphemous  impiety  of  the  enemies  of  God, 
as  well  as  the  zealous  efforts  of  his  sincere  wor- 
shippers, will  doubtless  be  oven-uled  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  his  unening  providence :  while,  in 
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inflictmg  the  chastisements  of  offeJnded  Deity  oti 
corrupt  communities  and  nations^  infidelity  miEurks 
its  progress  by  devastation  and  ruin,  by  the  pro- 
stration of '  thrones  and  concussion  of  kingdoms  ; 
thus  appalling  the  Jnhafoitants  of  the  world,  and 
compelling'  them  ta  tak^  refuge  in  the  church  of 
God,  i  the  f  true  sanctuary;  the  stream  of  divine 
knowledge,  imobserved,  is  flowing  in  new  channels, 
winding  its  course  among  huinble  valleys,  refi^sh- 
ing  thirsty  deserts,  and  enriching  with  far  other 
and  higher  blessings  than  those  of  commerce,  the 
most  distant  climes  and  nations,  imtil,  agreeably 
to  the  prediction  of  prophecy,  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  shall  Jill  and  cover  the  whole  earth. 
'  Within  the  limits  of  this  discourse  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  exhibit  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  nor  is  it  my  design :'  but  there  is  one  con- 
sideration, resulting  immediately  from  my ,  text, 
which  is  entitled  to  great  weight  with  all  who 
bielieve  in  the  one  living  and  true  God  as  the  sole 
object  of  worship.  The  Ephesians,  in  common 
with  other  Gentiles,  are 'described  in  the  text  as 
beingy  pt)6vious  t6  tHeir,  conversion,  without  Ood 
in  I  the  yaorld  •;  that  i  is, « without '  *any  jUst-  •  and  solid 
acquaintance ;  with>  his  -diaraotisfr, '  destittlte  i  of  the 
knowtedgb  ofjhisiwilli,^  the>ilwtitifteb  of  his  wdrship, 
and  the.liopes7of;his'^avo>uri;  tothe'  thithlof  which 
representation ;  l '  whoever  •  I  ^ofeefesi^gl  the ' '  iali^htest 
acquaintance'  ^with  pageiti '  isntiquity  •  t^vtsi  '  assent. 
Nor  is  It  r  a  fejct  -■ '  less^  •  ihc^nt^tfiblfe,  •  th  fet,  whilfe 
humaa  (^pMlo&opby  i  wte  ♦  ttever  '»b(bte-^' to  •/'abtolish 
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idolatry  in  a  single  village,  the  promulgation  of  the . 
gospel  overthrew  it  iu  a  great  part  (and  that  the^ 
most  enlightened)  of  the  world.  If  our  belief  iir  | 
the  unity  and  perfections  of  God,  together  with: 
his  moral  government,  and  exclusive  right  to  the. 
worship  of  mankind,  be  founded  in  tmth,  they, 
cannot  reasonably  be  denied  to  be  truths  of  the'j 
first  importance,  and  infinitely  to  outweigh  the. 
greatest  discoveries  in  science ;  because  they  turn 
the  hopes,  fears,  and  interests  of  man  into  a  totally 
different  channel  from  that  in  which  they  must 
otherwise  flow.  Wherever  these  principles  are 
first  admitted,  there  a  new  dominion  is  erected, 
and  a  new  system  of  laws  established. 

But  since  all  events  are  luider  divine  direction, 
is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  tlie  great  Parent, 
after  suffering  his  creatures  to  continue  for  ages 
ignorant  of  his  true  character,  should  at  length  in 
the  course  of  his  providence  fix  upon  falsehood^ 
and  that  alone,  as  the  effectual  method  of  making 
himself  known  ;  and  that  what  the  virtuous  ex- 
ercise of  reason  in  the  best  and  wisest  men  was 
never  permitted  to  accomplish,  he  should  confer 
on  fraud  and  delusion  the  honour  of  effecting  ?  It 
ill  comports  with  the  majesty  of  truth,  or  the 
character  of  God,  to  believe  that  he  has  built  the 
noblest  superstructure  on  the  -weakest  foundation; 
or  reduced  mankind  to  the  miserable  alternative, 
either  of  remaining  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of 
himself,  or  of  deri\-ing  it  from  the  polluted  source 
of  impious  imposture.     We  therefore  feel  ourselves 
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justified  on  this  occasion^  in  adopting  the  trium- 
phant boast  of  the  great  apostle:  Where  is  the 
wise,  where  is  the  scribe,  where  is  the  disputer  of  this 
world  ?  Hath  not  God  made  foolish  the  msdom  of 
this  world?  For  after  that,  in  the  wisdom  of  God, 
the  world  hy  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleaded  God 
hy  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  s(we  them  that 
believe. 
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NOTE  TO  PAGE  46 


The  Jwn^  ^f  the  mott  sanguinary  pariiei  was  especiaUy  p&inted 
against  the  christian  priesthood^  ^c— The  author  finds  he  haa 
given  great  offence  to  some  friends  whom  he  highly  esteems,  hy 
applying  the  term  christian  priesthood  to  the  popish  clergy. 
He  begs  leave  to  make  a  remark  or  two  by  way  of  apology. 

1.  It  is  admitted  by  all  candid  protestants  that  salvation  is 
attainable  in  the  Roman -catholic  church;  but  he  should  be 
glad  to  be  informed  what  part  of  the  christian  covenant  entitles 
us  to  expect  the  salvation  of  those  (where  the  gospel  is  promul- 
gated) who  are  not  even  a  branch  of  the  visible  church  of 
Christ.  The  papistical  tenets  are  either  fundamentally  erro- 
neous, on  which  supposition  it  is  certain  no  papist  can  be 
saved ;  or  their  errors  must  be  consistent  with  christian  faith, 
and,  consequently,  cannot  be  a  valid  reason  for  excluding  those 
who  maintain  them  from  being  a  part  (a  most  corrupt  part,  if 
you  please,  but  still  a  part)  of  the  christian  church. 

2.  The  popish  clergy  were  persecuted  imder  the  character 
of  christians^  not  under  the  notion  of  heretics  or  schismatics. 
They  who  were  the  subjects  of  persecution  were  certainly  the 
best  judges  of  its  aim  and  direction ;  and  when  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  and  others  endeavoured  to  screen  themselves  from  its 
effects  by  a  recantation,  what  did  they  recant  ?  Was  it  popery  ? 
No  ;  but  the  profession  of  Christianity.  These  apostates,  doubt- 
less, meant  to  remove  the  ground  of  offence,  which,  in  their 
opinion,  was  the  christian  profession.  If  the  soundest  eccle- 
siastical historians  have  not  refused  the  honours  of  martyrdom  to 
such  as  suffered  in  the  cause  of  truth  amongst  the  Grnostics,  it  ill 
becomes  the  liberality  of  the  present  age  to  contemplate,  with 
sullen  indifference,  or  malicious  joy,  the  sufferings  of  conscien- 
tious catholics. 

3.  At  the  period  to  which  the  author  refers,  christian  worship 
of  every  kind   was   prohibited ;    while,    in    solemn   mockery   of 
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religion,  adoration  was  paid  to  a  strumpet,  under  the  title  of  the 
Goddess  of  Reason.  Is  it  necessary  to  prove  that  men  who  were 
thus  abandoned,  must  be  hostile  to  true  religion  under  every 
form  ?  Or,  if  there  be  any  gradations  in  their  abhorrence,  to 
that  most  which  is  the  most  pure  and  perfect  ?  Are  atheism  and 
obscenity  more  congenial  to  the  protestant  than  to  the  popish 
profession  ?  To  have  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  ruling  party  of 
France  at  the  season  alluded  to,  is  an  honour  which  the  author 
would  be  sorry  to  resign,  as  the  exclusive  boast  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  To  have  been  the  object  of  the  partiality  of  such  bloody 
and  inhuman  monsters,  would  have  been  a  stain  upon  protestants 
which  the  virtue  of  ages  could  not  obliterate. 
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PREFACE. 


The  writer  is  not  aware  that  the  sentiments 
contained  in  this  discourse  require  apology,  though 
he  is  convinced  he  needs  the  candour  of  the 
public  Avith  respect  to  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  they  are  exhibited.  If  it  be  deemed  an 
impropriety  to  introduce  political  reflections  in  a 
discom-se  from  the  pulpit,  he  wishes  it  to  be 
remembered  that  these  are  of  a  general  nature, 
and  such  as,  rising  out  of  the  subject  and  the 
occasion,  he  cannot  suppose  it  improper  for  a 
christian  minister  to  impress.  With  party  politics 
he  is  determined  to  have  as  little  to  do  as  possible, 
and,  in  the  exercise  of  his  professional  duties, 
nothing  at  all.  Conscious  that  what  is  here  ad- 
vanced was  meant  neither  to  flatter  nor  offend 
any  party,  he  is  not  very  solicitous  about  those 
misconstructions  or  misrepresentations  to  which 
the  purest  intentions  are  exposed.  It  will  probably 
be  objected,  that  he  has  dwelt  too  much  on  the 
horrors  of  war  for  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon ;  in 
answer  to  which  he  begs  it  may  be  remembered, 
that,  as  the  pleasure  of  rest  is  relative  to  fatigue, 
and  that  of  ease  to  pain,  so  the  blessing  of  peace, 
considered  merely  as  peace,  is  exactly  proportioned 
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to  the  calamity  of  war.  As  this,  whenever  it  is 
justifiable,  arises  out  of  a  necessity,  not  a  desire  of 
acquisition,  its  natural  and  proper  effect  is  merely 
to  replace  a  nation  in  the  state  it  was  in  before 
that  necessity  was  incurred,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
recover  what  was  lost,  and  secure  what  was  en- 
dangered. The  writer  intended  to  add  something 
more  on  the  moral  effects  of  war,  (a  subject  which 
he  should  be  glad  to  see  imdertaken  by  some 
superior  hand,)  but  found  it  would  not  be  com- 
patible with  the  limits  he  determined  to  assign, 
himself.  The  sermon  having  been  preached  for 
the  benefit  of  a  Benevolent  Society,  instituted  at 
Cambridge,  will  sufficiently  accoimt  for  the  obser- 
vations on  charity  to  the  poor,  introduced  towards 
the  close.  The  good  which  has  already  arisen 
from  the  exertions  of  that  society  is  more  than 
equal  to  its  most  sanguine  expectations;  and 
should  this  publication  contribute  in  the  smallest 
degree  to  the  formation  of  similar  ones  in  other 
parts,  the  author  will  think  himself  abundantly 
compensated  for  the  Uttle  trouble  it  has  cost  him. 

Cambridge, 
June  19,  1802. 


A    SERMON. 


Psalm  xl\i.  8,  9. 


me,  hehold  the  xforlss  of  the  Lord,  what  desola-' 
tions  he  hafh  made  hi  the  earth.     He  maketh  wars  I 
to  cease  unto  the  end  of  the  earth ;  he  brealeth  the 
bdee,  and  culteth  the  spear  in  sunder  ;  he  btinieth 
the  chariot  in  the  fire. 

T«'ithe  merciful  intei-position  of  Pro\idence  w^ 
dWB  it  that  OUT  native  land  has  been  exempted  fof" 
nearly  sixty  years  from  being  the  seat  of  war ;  oiti^ 
insular  sitnation  having  preserved  us,  under  God;' 
from  foreign  invasion ;  the  admirable  balance  of 
our  constitution  from  internal  discord.  AVe  have 
heard  indeed  of  the  ravages  of  armies,  and  the 
depopulation  of  countries,  but  they  have  merely 
supplied  a  topic  of  discourse,  and  have  occasioned 
no  serious  alarm.  The  military  system,  as  far  as 
it  has  appeared  in  England,  has  been  seen  only 
on  the  side  of  its  gaiety  and  pomp,  a  pleasing 
shew,  without  imparting  any  idea  of  its  liorrors ; 
and  the  rumours  of  battles  and  slaughter  conveyed 
from  afiir  have   rather    amused    our   leisure,  than 
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disturbed  our  repose.  While  we  cannot  be  too 
thankful  for  our  security,  it  has  placed  us  under 
a  disadvantage  in  one  respect,  which  is,  that  we 
have  learned  to  contemplate  war  with  too  much 
indifference,  and  to  feel  for  the  imhappy  countries 
immediately  involved  in  it  too  little  compassion. 
Had  we  ever  experienced  its  calamities,  we  should 
celebrate  the  restoration  of  peace  on  this  occasion 
with  warmer  emotions  than  there  is  room  to  ap- 
prehend are  at  present  felt.  To  awaken  those 
sentiments  of  gratitude  which  we  are  this  day 
assembled  to  express,  it  will  be  proper  briefly  to 
recall  to  your  attention  some  of  the  dreadful  effects 
of  hostility.  Real  war,  my  brethren,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  that  painted  image  of  it,  which 
you  see  on  a  parade,  or  at  a  review :  it  is  the 
most  awful  scoiuge  that  Providence  employs  for 
the  chastisement  of  man.  It  is  the  garment  of 
vengeance  with  which  the  Deity  arrays  himself, 
when  he  comes  forth  to  punish  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth.  It  is  the  day  of  the  Lordy  cruel  both 
With  wrath  and  fierce  anger.  It  is  thus  described 
by  the  subUmest  of  prophets :  Howl  ye^  for  the  day 
of  the  Lord  is  at  hand ;  it  shall  come  as  a  destruc- 
tionfrom  the  Almighty :  therefore  shall  all  hands  be 
faint,  and  every  man's  heart  shall  melt ;  pangs  and 
sorrows  shall  take  hold  on  them  ;  they  shall  be  in 
pain  as  a  zooman  tliat  travaileth ;  they  shall  be 
amazed  one  at  another ;  their  faces  shall  be  as 
flames.  Behold,  the  day  of  the  Lord  cometh,  cruel 
both  with  wrath  and  fierce  anger,  to  lay  tlie  land 
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flesolate ;  atid  he  shall  deslroy  the  sinners  out  of 
it.  For  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  the  constellations 
therfof,  shall  not  give  their  light ;  the  sun  shall  be 
darkened  in  his  going  forth,  and  the  moon  shall  not 
gire  her  light. 

War  may  be  considered  in  two  views,  as  it 
affects  the  lia])piRess,  and  as  it  affects  the  virtue 
of  mankind  ;  as  a  source  of  misery,  and  as  a  source 
of  crimes. 

1.  Though  we  mast  all  die,  as  the  woman  of  ' 
Tekoa  said,  and  are  as  water  spilt  upon  the  ground 
which  cannot  he  gathered  vp ;  yet  it  is  impossible 
for  a  humane  mind  to  contemplate  the  rapid 
extinction  of  innumerable  lives  without  concern. 
To  perish  hi  a  moment,  to  be  hurried  instantane-  1 
onsly,  without  preparation  and  without  warning, 
into  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Judge,  has  some- 
thing in  it  inexpressibly  awful  and  affecting.  Since 
the  commencement  of  those  hostilities  whit;h  are 
now  so  happily  closed,  it  may  be  reasonably  con- 
jectured that  not  less  than  half  a  million  of  our 
fellow-creatures  have  fallen  a  sacrifice.  Half  a 
million  of  beings,  sharers  of  the  same  nature, 
warmed  with  the  same  hopes,  and  as  fondly  at- 
tached to  life  as  ourselves,  have  been  prematiuely 
swept  into  the  grave ;  eacli  of  whose  deaths  has 
pierced  the  heart  of  a  wife,  a  parent,  a  brother,  or 
a  sister.  How  many  of  these  scenes  of  complicated 
distress  have  occurred  sijice  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  is  knomi  only  to  Omniscience :  that 
thev   are    innumerable    cannot  admit  of  a   doubt. 
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In  some  parts  of  Europe^  perhaps^  there  is  scarcely 
a  fiunily  exempt 

Though  the  whole  race  of  man  is  doomed  to; 
dissolution,  and  we  are  all  hastening  to '  our  long 
home ;  yet  at  each  successive  moment,  life  arid 
death  seem  to  divide  betwixt  them  the  dominion 
of  mankind,  and  life  to  have  the  larger  share.  It 
is  otherwise  in  war :  death  reigns  there  without  a 
rival,  and  without  control.  War  is  the  work,  the 
element,  or  rather  the  sport  and  triumph,  of  death, 
who  glories  not  only  in  the  extent  of  his  conquest, 
but  in  the  richness  of  his  spoil.  \n  the  other 
methods  of  attack,  in  the  other  forms  which  death 
assumes,  the  feeble  and  the  aged,  who  at  the  best 
can  hve  but  a  short  time,  are  usually  the'  victims ; 
here  it  is  the  vigorous  and  the  strong.  It  is 
remarked  by  an  ancient  historian,  that  in  peace 
children  bury  their  parents,  in  war  pai'ents  bury 
their  children  :*  nor  is  the  difference  small.  Chil- 
dren lament  their  parents,  sincerely  indeed,  but 
with  that  moderate  and  tranquil  sorrow,  which 
it  is  natural  for  those  to  feel  who  are  conscious 
of  retaining  many  tender  ties,  many  animatmg 
prospects.  Parents  mourn  for  their  children  with 
the  bitterness  of  despair;  the  aged  parent,  the 
widowed  mother,  loses,  when  she  is  deprived  of 


*  In  the  former  editions  this  sentiment  was  imputed  to  Homer : 
the  truth,  however,  is,  as  Mr.  Hall  was  afterwards  a^'are,  that  it  was 
due  to  his  early  favourite  Herodotus,  and  occurs  in  the  Clio. 
*Ev  fxiv  ydp  ry  {ilpfivy)  ol  'iralhc  tovq  iror^pac  Odwrovtn'  iv  H  rtp  (iroXe/iy) 
€fi  waHptc  rovf  vaiBaf.       Cap.  87.  Ed. 
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her  children,  every  thing  but  the  capacity  of  suf- 
fering ;  her  heart,  withered  and  desolate,  admits  no 
other  ol^ject,  cherishes  no  other  hope.  It  is  Rachel 
weeping  for  her  children,  and  refusing  to  be  coot' 
farted,  because  thetj  are  not. 

But,  to  confine  our  attention  to  tlie  number  of 
the  slain,  would  give  us  a  very  inadequate  idea  of 
the  ravages  of  the  sword.  The  lot  of  those  who 
perish  instantaneously,  may  be  considered,  apart 
from  religious  prospects,  as  comparatively  happy, 
since  they  are  exempt  from  those  lingering  diseases 
and  slow  torments  to  which  others  are  Uable.  We 
cannot  see  an  individual  expire,  though  a  stranger 
or  an  enemy,  viithout  being  sensibly  moved,  and 
prompted  by  compassion  to  lend  him  every  assis- 
tance in  our  power.  Every  trace  of  resentment 
vanishes  in  a  moment :  every  other  emotion  gives 
way  to  pity  and  terror.  In  these  last  extremities, 
we  remember  nothing  but  the  respect  and  tender- 
ness due  to  our  common  nature.  What  a  scene, 
then,  must  a  field  of  battle  present,  where  thousands 
are  left  without  assistance,  and  mthout  pity,  with 
their  wounds  exposed  to  the  piercing  air,  while  the 
blood,  freezing  as  it  flows,  binds  them  to  the  earth, 
amidst  the  trampling  of  horses,  and  the  insults  of 
an  enraged  foe!  If  they  are  spared  by  the  huma- 
nity of  the  enemy,  and  carried  from  the  field,  it  is 
but  a  prolongation  of  torment.  Conveyed  in  uneasy 
vehicles,  often  to  a  remote  distance,  through  roads 
almost  impassable,  they  are  lodged  in  ill-prepared 
receptacles  for  the  wounded  and  the  sick,  wheie 
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the  variety  of  distress  baffles  all  the  efforts  of 
humanity  and  skilly  and  renders  it  impossible  to 
give  to  each  the  attention  he  demands.  Far  from 
their  native  home,  no  tender  assiduities  of  friend- 
ship, no  well-known  voice,  no  wife,  or  mother,  or 
sister,  is  near  to  soothe  their  sorrows,  relieve  their 
thirst,  or  close  their  eyes  in  death.  Unhappy  man ! 
and  must  you  be  swept  into  the  grave  xmnoticed 
and  unnumbered,  and  no  friendly  tear  be  shed  for 
your  sufferings,  or  mingled  with  your  dust  1 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  as  a  very 
small  proportion  of  a  military  life  is  spent  in  actual 
combat,  so  it  is  a  very  small  part  of  its  miseries 
which  must  be  ascribed  to  this  soiurce.  More  are 
consumed  by  the  rust  of  inactivity  than  by  the 
edge  of  the  sword ;  confined  to  a  scanty  or  \m- 
wholesome  diet,  exposed  in  sickly  climates,  harassed 
with  tiresome  marches  and  perpetual  alarms,  their 
life  is  a  continual  scene  of  hardships  and  dangers. 
They  grow  familiar  with  hunger,  cold,  and  watch- 
ftdness.  Crowded  into  hospitals  and  prisons,  con- 
tagion spreads  amongst  their  ranks,  till  the  ravages 
of  disease  exceed  those  of  the  enemy. 

We  have  hitherto  only  adverted  to  the  sufferings 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  profession  of  arms, 
without  taking  into  our  account  the  situation  of 
the  countries  which  are  the  scene  of  hostilities. 
How  dreadful  to  hold  every  thing  at  the  mercy 
of  an  enemy,  and  to  receive  life  itself  as  a  boon 
dependent  on  the  sword.  How  boundless  the 
fears  which  such  a  situation   must  inspire,  where 
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the  issues  of  life  and  death  are  determined  by  no 
knoTvn  laws,  principles,  or  customs,  and  no  con- 
jecture can  be  formed  of  our  destiny,  except  as  far 
as  it  is  dimly  deciphered  in  characters  of  blood, 
in  the  dictates  of  re\-enge,  and  the  caprices  of 
power.  Conceive  but  for  a  moment  the  consterna- 
tion which  the  approach  of  an  invading  army  would 
impress  on  the  peaceftil  \-illages  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. \Vhen  you  have  placed  yourselves  for  an 
instant  in  that  situation,  you  will  learn  to  sj-mpa- 
thize  with  those  unhappy  countries  which  have 
sustained  the  ravages  of  arms.  But  how  is  it 
possible  to  give  you  an  idea  of  these  horrors? 
Here  you  behold  rich  harvests,  the  bounty  of 
heaven  and  tlie  reward  of  industry,  consumed  in  a 
moment,  or  trampled  mider  foot,  wliile  famine  and 
pestilence  follow  the  steps  of  desolation.  There 
the  cottages  of  peasants  given  up  to  the  flames, 
mothers  expiring  through  fear,  not  for  tliemselves 
but  their  infants;  the  inhabitants  flying  with  their 
helpless  babes  in  all  directions,  miserable  fugitives 
on  their  native  soil !  In  another  part  you  witness 
opulent  cities  taken  by  storm ;  the  streets,  where 
110  sounds  were  heai-d  but  those  of  peaceful  in- 
dustry, filled  on  a  sudden  with  slaughter  and 
blood,  resounding  with  the  cries  of  the  pursuing 
and  the  pursued ;  the  palaces  of  nobles  demolish- 
ed, the  houses  of  the  rich  pillaged,  the  chastity 
of  virgins  and  of  matrons  violated,  and  every  age, 
sex,  and  rank,  mingled  in  promiscuous  massacre 
and  ruin. 
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If  we  consider  the  maxims  of  war  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  ancient  world,  and  which  still  prevail 
in  many  barbaroius  nations,  we  perceive  that  those 
who  survived  the  finy  of  battle  and  the  insolence  of 
victory,  were  only  reserved  for  m6l'e  durable  cala- 
mities ;  swept  into  hopeless  captivity,  eiposed  in 
markets,  or  plunged  in  mines,  with  the  melancholy 
distinction  bestowed  on  princes  and  warriors,  ifter 
appecmng  in  the  triumphal  proces^on  of  the'' con- 
queror, of  being  conducted  to  instant  death. '  The 
contemplation  of  such  scenes  as  these  forced  on  'Us 
this  awftd  reflection,  that  neither  the' ftiry  of  wilid 
beasts,  the  concussions  of  the  ^arth;  n6H'  the 
violence  of  tempests,  are  to  be  compai*ed  tb'^hfe 
retva^»  of  arms ;  and  that  nature  in  her  iirtfti6St 
extent;  or j  more  properly,  divirie  jUitibe  iii  its 
utmost  severity,  has  supplied  nb  etieniy  t6  tnkn  'feb 
terrible  as  man. 

Still,  however,  it  Would  be  haippy  for  mankind 
if  the  effects  of  national  hostility  terminated  here  ; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  they  who  are  farthest  removed 
from  its  immediate  desolations,  Share  largely  in  the 
calamity.  They  are  drained  of  the  most  precious 
part  of  their  population,  their  youth,  to  repair  the 
waste  made  by  the  sword.  They  are  drained  of 
their  wealth,  by  the  prodigious  expense  incurred 
in  the  equipment  of  fleets,  and  the  subsistence  of 
armies  in  remote  parts.  The  accumulation  of  debt 
and  taxes  diminishes  the  public  strength,  and  de- 
presses private  industry.  An  augmentation  in  the 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  inconvenient  to  all 
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classes,  lalls  with  peculiar  weight  on  the  labouring 
poor,  who  must  carry  their  industry  to  market 
every  day,  and  therefore  cannot  wait  for  tlmt  ad- 
vance of  price  wliich  gradually  attaches  to  e^'ery 
other  article.  Of  all  people,  the  poor  are,  on  this 
account,  the  greatest  sufferers  by  war,  and  have  the 
most  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  restoration  of  peace. 
As  it  is  the  farthest  fi'om  my  purpose  to  awaken 
tmpleasing  reflections^  or  to  taint  the  pure  satisfac- 
tion of  this  day,  by  the  smallest  infusion  of  pohtical 
acrimony,  it  will  not  be  expected  I  sliould  apply 
tliese  remarks  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this 
country,  though  it  would  be  mipardonable  in  us  to 
forget  (for  to  fojget  our  dangers  is  to  forget  our 
mercies)  how  nearly  we  have  been  reduced  to 
tamiiic,  principally,  it  is  true,  through  a  iailure  in 
the  crops,  but  greatly  ag^avated,  no  doubt,  in  its 
pressure,  by  our  being  engaged  in  a  \var  of  unex- 
ampled expenditure  and  extent. 

In  commercial  states,  {of  which  Europe  princi- 
pally consists,)  whatever  interrupts  their  intercom"se 
is  a  fatal  blow  to  natioiuil  prosperity.  Such  states, 
having  a  mutual  dependence  on  each  other,  the 
effects  of  their  hostihty  extend  far  beyond  the 
parties  engaged  in  the  contest.  If  there  be  a 
country  highly  commercial,  which  has  a  decided 
superiority  in  wealth  and  industr)',  together  with  a 
fleet  which  enables  it  to  protect  its  trade,  the  com- 
merce of  such  a  country  may  survive  the  shock, 
but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  commerce  of  all 
other  nations ;    a  painful  reflection  to  a  generous 
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mind.  Even  there  the  usual  channels  of  trade 
being  closed,  it  is  some  time  before  it  can  force 
a  new  passage  for  itself;  previous  to  which,  an 
almost  total  stagnation  takes  place,  by  which 
multitudes  are  impoverished,  and  thousands  of  the 
mdustrious  poor,  being  thrown  out  of  employment, 
are  plunged  into  wretchedness  and  beggary.  Who 
can  calculate  the  number  of  industrious  &milies 
m  diflferent  parts  of  the  world,  to  say  nothing  of 
oiu*  own  country,  who  have  been  reduced  to 
poverty,  from  this  cause,  since  the  peace  of  Europe 
was  interrupted  ? 

The  plague  of  a  widely  extended  war  possesses, 
in  fiact,  a  sort  of  omnipresence,  by  which  it  makes 
itself  ever3rwhere  felt ;  for  while  it  gives  up  myriads 
to  slaughter  in  one  part  of  the  globe,  it  is  btisily 
employed  in  scattering  over  countries,  exempt  froni 
its  immediate  desolations,  the  seeds  of  famine, 
pestilence,  and  death. 

If  statesmen,  if  christian  statesmen,  at  least,  had 
a  proper  feeling  on  this  subject,  and  Avould  open 
their  hearts  to  the  reflections  which  such  scenes 
must  inspire,  instead  of  rushing  eagerly  to  arms 
from  the  thirst  of  conquest,  or  the  thirst  of  gain, 
would  they  not  hesitate  long,  would  they  not  try 
every  expedient,  every  lenient  art  consistent  with 
national  honour,  before  they  ventured  on  this 
desperate  remedy,  or  rather,  before  they  plimged 
into  this  gulf  of  horror  ? 

It  is  time  to  proceed  to  another  view  of  the 
subject,  which  is,  the  influence  of  national  warfare 
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on  the  morals  of  mankind :  a  topic  on  which  I 
must  be  very  brief,  but  whicli  it  would  be  wrong  to 
omit,  as  it  supplies  an  additional  reason  to  every 
good  man  for  the  love  of  peace. 

The  contests  of  nations  are  both  the  offspring 
and  the  parent  of  injustice.  The  word  of  God 
ascribes  the  existence  of  war  to  the  disorderly 
passions  of  men.  Whence  come  wars  and  ^fighting 
among  you  ?  saith  the  apostle  James ;  come  they 
not  from  your  lasts  that  war  in  your  members?  It 
is  certain  two  nations  cannot  engage  in  hostilities 
but  one  party  must  be  guilty  of  injustice ;  and  if 
the  magnitude  of  ciimes  is  to  be  estimated  by  a 
regard  to  their  consequences,  it  is  difficult  to 
tonceive  an  action  of  equal  guilt  with  the  wanton 
violation  of  peace.  Though  something  must 
generally  be  allowed  for  the  complexness  and  in- 
tricacy of  national  claims,  and  the  consequent 
liability  to  deception,  yet  where  the  guilt  of  na 
unjust  war  is  clear  and  manifest,  it  sinks  every 
other  crime  into  insignificance.  If  the  existence  of  | 
war  always  implies  injustice,  in  one  at  least  of  the 
parties  concerned,  it  is  also  the  fruitful  parent  of 
crimes.  It  reverses,  with  respect  to  its  objects,  all 
the  rules  of  morality.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a 
temporary  repeal  of  the  principles  of  \irtue.  It 
is  a  system  out  of  which  almost  all  the  virtues  are 
excluded,  and  in  which  nearly  all  the  \ices  are 
incorporated.  Whatever  lenders  human  nature 
amiable  or  respectable,  whatever  engages  love  or 
confidence,  is  sacrificed  at  its  shrine.     In  instructing 
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US  to  consider  a  portion  of  our  fellow-creatures  as 
the  proper  objects  of  enmity,  it  removes,  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  the  basis  of  all  society,  of  all 
ci\ilization  and  virtue  ;  for  the  basis  of  these  is  the 
good-wiU  due  to  every  individual  of  the  species,  as 
being  a  part  of  ourselves.  From  this  principle  all 
the  rules  of  social  virtue  emanate.  Justice  and 
hiunanity  in  their  utmost  extent  are  nothing  more 
than  the  practical  application  of  this  great  law. 
The  sword,  and  that  alone,  cuts  asunder  the  bond 
of  consanguiruty  which  unites  man  to  man.  As  it 
immediately  aims  ^t  the  extinction  of  life,  it  is  next 
to  impossible,  upon  the  principle  that  every  thing 
may  be  lawfiilly  done  to  him  whom  we  have  a  right 
to  kill,  to  set  limits  to  military  licence ;  for,  when 
men  pass  from  the  dominion  of  reason  to  that  of 
force,  whatever  restraints  are  attempted  to  be  laid 
on  the  passions  will  be  feeble  and  fluctuating. 
Though  we  must  applaud,  therefore,  the  attempts 
of  the  humane  Grotius,  to  blend  maxims  of  huma- 
nity with  military  operations,  it  is  to  be  feared  they 
will  never  coalesce,  since  the  former  imply  the 
subsistence  of  those  ties  which  the  latter  suppose 
to  be  dissolved.  Hence  the  morality  of  peacefiil 
times  is  directly  opposite  to  the  maxims  of  war. 
The  fundamental  rule  of  the  first  is  to  do  good ;  of 
the  latter,  to  inflict  injuries.  The  former  com- 
mands us  to  succour  the  oppressed;  the  latter  to 
overwhelm  the  defenceless.  The  former  teaches 
men  to  love  their  enemies ;  the  latter  to  make 
themselves  terrible  even  to  strangers.     The  rules 
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of  morality  -will  not  suffer  us  to  promote  the 
dearest  interest  by  falsehood :  the  maxims  of  war 
applaud  it  when  employed  in  the  destruction  of 
others.  That  a  familiarity  with  such  maxims  must 
tend  to  harden  the  heart,  as  well  as  to  pervert  the 
moral  sentiments,  is  too  obvious  to  need  illustra- 
tion. The  natural  consequence  of  their  prevalence 
is  an  unfeehng  and  unprincipled  ambition,  with  an 
idolatry  of  talents,  and  a  contempt  of  \irtue ; 
whence  the  esteem  of  mankind  is  turned  from  the 
humble,  the  beneficent,  and  the  good,  to  men  who 
are  qiialified  by  a  genius  fertile  in  expedients,  a 
courage  that  is  never  appalled,  and  a  heart  that 
never  pities,  to  become  the  destroyers  of  the  earth. 
While  the  philanthropist  is  demising  means  to 
mitigate  the  evils  and  augment  the  hajipiness  of 
the  world,  a  fellow  worker  together  with  God,  in 
exploring  and  giving  efiect  to  the  benevolent  ten- 
dencies of  nature,  the  warrior  is  revolving,  in  the 
gloomy  recesses  of  his  capacious  mind,  plans  of 
future  devastation  and  ruin.  Prisons  crowded 
with  captives,  cities  emptied  of  their  inhabitants, 
fields  desolate  and  waste,  are  among  his  proudest 
trophies.  The  fabric  of  his  fame  is  cemented  with 
tears  and  blood ;  and  if  his  name  is  wafted  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  it  is  in  the  shrill  cry  of  suffering 
htirrtanity ;  in  the  curses  and  imprecations  of  those 
whom  liis  sword  has  reduced  to  despair. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  to  involve  in  this 
guilt  every  man  who  engages  in  war,  or  to  assert 
that    war    itself    is    in    all    cases    imlaM-ful.      The 
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injustice  of  mankind,  hitherto  incin-able,  renders  it 
in  some  instances  necessary,  and  therefore  lawM; 
but  unquestionably,  these  instances  are  much  more 
rare  than  the  practice  of  the  world  and  its  loose 
casuistry  would  lead  us  to  suppose.^ 

Detesting  war,  con^dered  as  a  trade  or  profes- 
sion, and  concei\T[ng  conquerors  to  be  the  enemies 
of  their  species,  it  appears*  to  me  that  nothing  is 
more  suitable  to  the  office  of  a  christian  minister, 
than  an  attempt,  however  feeble,  to  take  off  the 
colours  from  false  greatness,  and  to  shew  the 
deformity  which  its  delusive  splendour  too  pflen 
conceals.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  services 
religion  can  do  to  society.  Nor  is  there  any  more 
necessary.  For,  dominion  affording  a  plain  and 
palpable  distinction,  and  every  man  feeling  the 
effects  of  power,  however  incompetent  he  may  be 
to  judge  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  the  character  of 
a  hero,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  will  always  be  too 
dazzling.  The  sense  of  his  injustice  will  be  too 
often  lost  in  the  admiration  of  his  success. 

In  contemplating  the  influence  of  war  on  public 
morals,  it  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  remark 
the  effects  it  never  fails  to  produce  in  those  parts 
of  the  world  which  are  its  immediate  seat.  The 
injiuy  which  the  morals  of  a  people  sustain  from 
an   invading   army   is   prodigious.      The    agitation 

*  "  Non  est  inter  artificia  bellum,  imo  res  est  tarn  Lorrenda,  ut 
earn  nisi  summa  necessitas,  aut  vera  caritas,  honestam  efficere 
queat.  Augustino  judice,  militare  non  est  delictum,  sed  propter 
praedam  militare  peccatum  est."    Grot,  de  Jure  Bell.  lib.  ii.  c.  25. 
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and  suspense  universally  prevalent  are  incompatible 
with  every  thing  which  requires  cahu  thought  or 
serious  reflection.  In  such  a  situation  is  it  any 
wonder  the  duties  of  piety  fall  into  neglect,  the 
sanctuary  of  God  is  forsaken,  and  the  gates  of 
Zion  mourn  and  are  desolate  ?  Fauiiliarized  to 
the  sight  of  rapine  and  slaughter,  the  people  must 
acquire  a  hard  and  unfeeling  character.  I'he  pre- 
carious tenure  by  which  every  thing  is  held  during 
the  absence  of  laws,  must  impair  confidence ;  the 
sudden  revolutions  of  fortune  nULst  be  infinitely 
finroiirable  to  fraud  and  injustice.  He  who  reflects 
on  these  consequences,  will  not  think  it  too  much 
to  aifirra,  that  the  mjury  the  virtue  of  a  people 
sustains  from  invasion  is  greater  than  that  which 
affects  their  property  or  their  hves.  He  will  per- 
ceive, that  by  such  a  calamity  the  seeds  of  order, 
virtue,  and  piety,  which  it  is  the  first  care  of 
education  to  implant  and  mature,  are  swept  away 
as  by  a  hurricane. 

Though  the  sketch  ivhich  I  have  attempted  to 
give  of  the  miseries  which  ensue,  when  nation  lifts 
np  arms  against  nation,  is  faint  and  imperfect,  it 
is  yet  sufficient  to  imprint  on  our  minds  a  salutary 
horror  of  such  scenes,  and  a  gratitude,  warm,  I 
trust,  and  sincere,  to  that  gracious  Providence 
which  has  brought  them  to  a  close. 

To    acknowledge    the    hand    of  God  is  a  duty 

indeed  at  all  times ;  but  there  are  seasons  when 

it  is  made  so   bare,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible, 

and  therefore  signally  criminal,  to  overlook  it.     It 

u2 
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is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  present  is 
one  of  those  seasons.  If  ever  we  are  expected 
to  be  stilly  and  know  that  he  is  God,  it  is  on  the 
present  occasion,  after  a  crisis  so  unexampled  in 
the  annals  of  the  world ;  during  which  scenes  have 
been  disclosed,  and  events  have  arisen,  so  much 
more  astonishing  than  any  that  history  had  re- 
corded or  romance  had  feigned,  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  lose  sight  of  human  agency,  and  to 
behold  the  Deity  acting  as  it  were  apart  and 
alone. 

The  contest  in  which  we  have  been  lately  en- 
gaged is  distinguished  from  all  others  in  modem 
times  by  the  number  of  nations  it  embraced,  and  the 
animosity  with  which  it  was  conducted.  Making 
its  first  appearance  in  the  centre  of  the  civilized 
world,  like  a  fire  kindled  in  the  thickest  part  of 
a  forest,  it  spread  during  ten  years  on  every  side ; 
it  burnt  in  all  directions,  gathering  fresh  fiiry  in  its 
progress,  till  it  enwrapped  the  whole  of  Europe  in 
its  flames ;  an  awfiil  spectacle,  not  only  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth,  but  in  the  eyes  of  superior 
beings !  What  place  can  we  point  out  to  which  its 
efiects  have  not  extended?  Where  is  the  nation, 
the  family,  the  individual  I  might  almost  say,  who 
has  not  felt  its  influence  ?  It  is  not,  my  brethren, 
the  termination  of  an  ordinary  contest  which  we 
are  assembled  this  day  to  commemorate ;  it  is  an 
event  which  includes  for  the  present  (may  it  long 
perpetuate)  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  and  the  paci- 
fication of  the  world.     We  are  met  to  express  our 
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de\-out  gratitude  to  God  for  putting  a  period  to 
s  war,  the  most  eventful  perhaps  that  has  been 
ttitnessed  for  a  thousand  years,  a  war  which  has 
transformed  the  face  of  Em-ope,  removed  the  land- 
marks of  nations  and  limits  of  empire. 

The  spirit  of  animosity  with  which  it  has  been 
conducted  is  another  circumstance  which  has 
eminently  distingiushed  the  recent  contest.  As  it 
would  be  highly  improper  to  enter,  on  this  occasion, 
(were  my  abilities  equal  to  the  task,)  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  those  principles  which  have  divided,  and 
probably  will  long  divide,  the  sentiments  of  men, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  obser\'e,  in  general,  that 
what  principally  contributed  to  make  the  contest 
so  peculiarly  violent,  was  a  discordancy  betwixt 
the  opinions  and  the  institutions  of  society.  A 
daring  spirit  of  speculation,  untempered,  alas !  by 
humihty  and  devotion,  has  been  the  distinguisliing 
feature  of  the  present  times.  While  it  confined 
itself  to  the  exposure  of  the  corruptions  of  religion 
and  the  abuses  of  power,  it  met  with  some  degree 
of  countenance  fiom  the  wise  and  good  in  all 
coimtries,  who  were  ready  to  hope  it  was  the  in- 
strument destined  by  Providence  to  meliorate  the 
condition  of  mankind.  How  great  was  their  dis- 
appointment when  they  perceived  that  pretensions 
to  philanthropy  were,  with  many,  only  a  mask 
assumed  for  the  more  successful  propagation  of 
impiety  and  anarchy  I 

From  the  prevalence  of  this  spirit,  however,  a 
schism  was  gradually  formed  between  the  adherents 
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of  those,  who,  styling  theriiselves  philosophers,  were 
intent  on  some  great  change,  which  they  were 
little  carefiil  to  explain,  and  the  patrons  of  the 
ancient  order  of  things.  The  pretensions  of  each 
were  plausible.  The  accumulation  of  abuses  and 
the  corruptions  of  religion  furnished  weapons  to 
the  philosophers ;  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the 
speculations  of  these  latter,  together  with  their 
impiety,  which  became  every  day  more  manifest, 
gave  an  advantage  not  less  considerable  to  their 
opponents,  which  they  did  not  fail  to  improve. 
In  this  situation  the  breach  grew  wider  and  wider ; 
nothing  temperate  or  conciliating  was  admitted. 
Every  attempt  at  pmifying  religion  without  im- 
pairing its  authority,  and  at  improving  the  con- 
dition of  society,  without  shaking  its  foundation, 
was  crushed  and  annihilated  in  the  encoimter  of 
two  hostile  forces.  By  this  means  the  way  was 
prepared,  first  for  internal  dissension,  and  then  for 
wars  the  most  bloody  and  extensive. 

The  war  in  which  so  great  a  part  of  the  world 
was  lately  engaged  has  been  frequently  styled  a  war 
of  principle.  This  was  indeed  its  exact  character ; 
and  it  was  this  which  rendered  it  so  \iolent  and 
obstinate.  Disputes  which  are  founded  merely  on 
passion  or  on  interest,  are  comparatively  of  short 
duration.  They  are,  at  least,  not  calculated  to 
spread.  However  they  may  inflame  the  principals, 
they  are  but  little  adapted  to  gain  partizans. 

To  render  them  durable,  there  must  be  an  in- 
fusion  of  speculative   opinions.     For,   corrupt   as 
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men  are,  they  are  yet  so  much  the  creatures  of 
reflection,  and  so  strongly  addicted  to  sentiments 
of  right  and  wrong,  that  their  attachment  to  a 
public  cause  can  rarely  be  secured,  or  their  ani- 
mosity be  kept  alive,  unless  their  underetandings 
are  engaged  by  some  appearances  of  truth  and  rec- 
titude. Hence  speculative  differences  m  rehgion 
and  poHUcs  become  rallying  points  to  the  passions. 
Whoever  reflects  on  the  civil  wars  between  the 
Guclphs  and  the  Ghibbelines,  or  the  adherents 
of  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  which  tUstracted 
Italy  and  Germany  in  the  middle  ages;  or  those 
betwixt  the  bouses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in  the 
fifteenth  ceutujry,  will  find  abundant  confirmation 
of  this  remark.  This  is  well  understood  by  the 
leaders  of  parties  in  all  nations;  who,  though  they 
frequently  aim  at  nothing  more  tliim  the  attain- 
ment of  power,  yet  always  contrive  to  cement  the 
attachment  of  their  followers,  by  mixing  some 
q)eculative  opinion  with  their  contests,  well  know- 
ing that  what  depends  for  support  merely  on  the 
irascible  passions  soon  subsides.  Then  docs  party 
animosity  reach  its  height,  when,  to  an  interference 
of  interests  sufficient  to  kindle  resentment,  is  super- 
added a  persuasion  of  rectitude,  a  conviction  of 
truth,  an  apprehension  in  each  party  that  they  are 
contending  for  principles  of  the  last  importance, 
on  the  success  of  ivhich  the  happiness  of  mil- 
Uons  depends.  Under  these  impressions  men 
arc  apt  to  indulge  the  most  selfish  and  vindictive 
passions     without     suspicion     or     control.        The 
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understanding  indeed^  in  that  state^  instead  of 
controlling  the  passions^  often  serves  only  to  give 
steadiness  to  their  impulse^  to  ratify  and  conse- 
crate, so  to  speak,  all  their  movements. 

When  we  apply  these  remarks  to  the  late  con- 
test, we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  the  source 
of  the  unparalleled  animosity  which  inflamed  it. 
Never  before  were  so  many  opposing  interests, 
passions,  and  principles  conmiitted  to  such  a  de- 
cision. On  one  side  an  attachment  to  the  ancient 
order  of  things,  on  the  other  a  passionate  desire 
of  change  ;  a  wish  in  some  to  perpetuate,  in  others 
to  destroy  every  thing ;  every  abuse  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  the  former,  every  foundation  attempted  to 
be  demolished  by  the  latter ;  a  jealousy  of  power 
shrinking  from  the  slightest  innovation,  pretensions 
to  freedom  pushed  to  madness  and  anarchy ;  su- 
perstition in  all  its  dotage,  impiety  in  all  its  fury : 
whatever,  in  short,  could  be  found  most  discordant 
in  the  principles,  or  violent  in  the  passions  of  men, 
were  the  fearful  ingredients  which  the  hand  of 
divine  justice  selected  to  mingle  in  this  furnace 
of  wrath.  Can  we  any  longer  wonder  at  the  deso- 
lations it  made  in  the  earth  ?  Great  as  they  are, 
they  are  no  more  than  might  be  expected  from 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  warfare.  When  we 
take  this  into  our  consideration,  we  are  no  longer 
siuprised  to  find  that  the  variety  of  its  battles  biu*- 
dens  the  memory,  that  the  imagination  is  perfectly 
fatigued  in  travelling  over  its  scenes  of  slaugh- 
ter, and  that  falling,  like  the  mystic  star  in  the 
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Apocalypse,  vpon  the  streams  and  the  rivers,  it 
turned  the  third  part  of  their  waters  into  blood.* 

Whether  the  foundations  of  lasting  tranquillity 
are  laid,  or  a  respite  only  afforded  to  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  in  the  present  auspicious  event,  is  a 
question,  the  discussion  of  whicli  would  only  damp 
the  satisfaction  of  this  day.  Whatever  may  be 
the  future  determinations  of  Providence,  let  no 
gloomy  foreboding  depress  our  gratitude  for  its 
gracious  interposition  in  our  favour.  While  we 
feel  sentnnents  of  respectful  ackno^vledgment  to 
the  human  instnunents  employed,  let  us  remem- 
ber they  are  but  instruments,  and  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  look  through  them  to  Him  who  is  the 
author  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift.  ' 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  pleasing  part  of  our 
subject,  which  invites  us  to  contemplate  the 
reasons  for  gratitvide  and  joy  suggested  by  the 
restoration  of  peace. 

Permit  me  to  express  my  hope,  that  along  with 
peace  the  spirit  of  peace  will  return.  How  can 
we  better  imitate  our  heavenly  Father,  than,  when 
he  is  pleased  to  compose  the  animosities  of  nar 
tions,  to  open  our  hearts  to  every  milder  influence  1 


•  The  author  has  inserted  some  reflections  here,  which  were 
not  included  in  the  discourse  as  delivered  from  the  pulpit.  He 
wished  to  explain  himself  somewhat  more  fully  on  certain  points, 
on  which  hjs  sentiments  in  a  former  publication  have  been  much 
misunderstood  or  misrepreaented.  But  this  is 
with  which,  as  it  has  not  troubled  himself,  he  wishes  i 
faitfaer  to  trouble  ihc  reader. 
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Let  US  hope^  more  mutual  forbearance,  a  more 
candid  construction  of  each  other's  views  and  sen- 
timents^ will  prevail.  No  end  can  now  be  answered 
by  the  revival  of  party  disputes.  The  speculations 
which  gave  occasion  to  them  have  been  yielded 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  sword^  and  neither  the 
fortune  of  war,  nor  the  present  condition  of 
Europe,  is  such  as  affords  to  any  party  room  for 
high  exultation.  Our  public  and  private  affections 
are  no  longer  at  variance.  That  benevolence 
which  embraces  the  world,  is  now  in  perfect  har- 
mony vrith  the  tenderness  that  endears  oiur  coim- 
try.  Biuying  in  oblivion,  therefore,  all  national 
antipathies,  together  with  those  cruel  jealousies 
and  suspicions  which  have  too  much  marred  the 
pleasures  of  mutual  intercourse,  let  our  hearts 
correspond  to  the  blessing  we  celebrate,  and  keep 
pace,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  movements  of 
divine  beneficence. 

A  most  important  benefit  has  already  followed 
the  return  of  peace,  a  reduction  of  the  price  of 
bread;  and  though  other  necessaries  of  life  have 
not  fallen  in  proportion,  this  is  a  circumstance 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  follow.  We  trust  the 
circumstances  of  the  poor  and  the  labouring  classes 
will  be  much  improved,  and  that  there  will  shortly 
be  no  complaining  in  our  streets.  Every  cottager, 
we  hope,  will  feel  that  there  is  peace ;  commerce 
return  to  its  ancient  channels,  the  public  burdens 
be  lightened,  the  national  debt  diminished,  and 
harmony  and  plenty  again  gladden  the  land. 
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In  enumerating  the  motives  to  national  gratitude, 
which  the  retrospect  of  the  past  supplies,  it  would 
be  unpardonable  not  to  reckon  among  the  most 
cogent,  the  preser\'ation  of  our  excellent  constitu- 
tion ;  nor  can  I  doubt  of  the  couciuTence  of  all 
vrho  hear  me  when  I  add,  it  is  a  pleasing  reflection, 
that  at  a  period  when  the  spirit  of  giddiness  and 
revolt  has  been  so  prevalent,  we  have  preferred 
the  blessings  of  order  to  a  phantom  of  hberty,  and 
have  not  been  so  mad  as  to  wade  tlirough  the 
horrors  of  a  revolution  to  make  way  for  a  military 
despot.  If  the  constitution  has  sustained  serious 
injury,  either  during  the  war,  or  at  any  preceding 
period,  as  there  is  great  room  to  apprehend,  we 
shall  have  leism-e  (may  we  but  have  virtue!)  to 
apply  temperate  and  effectual  reforms.  In  the 
mean  time,  let  us  love  it  sincerely,  cherish  it  ten- 
derly, and  secure  it  as  far  as  possible  on  all  sides, 
watching  with  impartial  solicitude  against  every 
thing  that  may  impair  its  spiiit,  or  endanger  its 
form. 

But  above  all,  let  us  cherish  the  spirit  of  reli- 
gion. When  we  wish  to  open  our  hearts  on  this 
subject,  and  to  represent  *  to  you  the  vanity,  the 
nothingness  of  every  thing  else  in  comparison, 
we  "feel  om-selves  checked  by  an  apprehension  you 
will  consider  it  merely  as  professional  language, 
and  consequently  entitled  to  httle  regard.  If,  how- 
ever, you  will  only  turn  your  eyes  to  the  awful 
scenes  before  you,  oiu-  voice  may  be  si)ared.  They 
will  speak  loud  enough  of  themselves.      On   this 
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subject  they  will  furnish  the  most  awful  and  mo- 
mentous instruction.  From  them  you  will  learn, 
that  the  safety  of  nations  is  not  to  be  sought  in 
arts  or  in  arms;  that  science  may  flourish  amidst 
the  decay  of  humanity;  that  the  utmost  barba- 
rity may  be  blended  with  the  utmost  refinement ; 
that  a  passion  for  speculation,  unrestrained  by  the 
fear  of  God  and  a  deep  sense  of  human  imperfec- 
tion, merely  hardens  the  heart ;  and  that,  as  religion, 
in  short,  is  the  great  tamer  of  the  breast,  the  source 
of  tranquillity  and  order,  so  the  crimes  of  volup- 
tuousness and  impiety  inevitably  conduct  a  people, 
before  they  are  aware,  to  the  brink  of  desolation 
and  anarchy. 

If  you  had  wished  to  figure  to  yourselves  a 
country  which  had  reached  the  utmost  pinnacle  of 
prosperity,  you  would  undoubtedly  have  turned 
your  eyes  to  France,  as  she  appeared  a  few  years 
before  the  revolution  ;  illustrious  in  learning  and 
genius ;  the  favourite  abode  of  the  arts,  and  the 
mirror  of  fashion,  whither  the  flower  of  the  nobility 
from  all  countries  resorted,  to  acquire  the  last 
polish  of  which  the  human  character  is  susceptible. 
Lulled  in  voluptuous  repose,  and  dreaming  of  a 
philosophical  millennium,  without  dependence  upon 
God,  like  the  generation  before  the  flood,  they  atey 
they  dranky  they  married,  they  were  given  in  mar- 
riage.  In  that  exuberant  soil  every  thing  seemed 
to  flourish,  but  religion  and  virtue.  The  season 
however  was  at  length  arrived,  when  God  was  re- 
solved to  punish  their  impiety,  as  well  as  to  avenge 
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the  blood  of  his  servants,  whose  souls  had  for  a 
century  been  incessantly  crjing  to  him  from  under 
the  altar.  And  what  method  did  he  employ  for 
this  purpose  ?  When  He  to  whom  vengeance 
belongs,  wlien  He  whose  ways  are  unsearchable, 
and  whose  wisdom  is  inexhaustible,  proceeded  to 
the  execution  of  this  strange  work,  he  drew  from 
his  treasures  a  weapon  he  had  never  employed 
before.  Resolving  to  make  their  punishment  as 
signal  as  their  crimes,  he  neither  let  loose  an  in- 
midation  of  barbarous  nations,  nor  the  desolating 
powers  of  the  universe :  he  neither  ovei-whelmed 
them  with  earthquakes,  nor  visited  them  with  pes- 
tilence. He  summoned  from  among  themselves 
a  ferocity  more  tenible  than  either ;  a  ferocity 
which,  mingling  in  the  struggle  for  Uberty,  and 
borrowing  aid  from  that  very  refinement  to  which 
it  seemed  to  be  opposed,  turned  every  man's  liand 
against  his  neighbour,  sparing  no  age,  nor  sex,  not 
rank,  till,  satiated  with  the  ruin  of  greatness,  the 
distresses  of  uinocence,  and  the  tears  of  beauty,  it 
terminated  its  career  in  the  most  unrelenting  des- 
potism. Thou  art  rigiiteous,  O  Lard,  which  art, 
and  which  wast,  and  which  shalt  be,  because  thou  hast 
Judged  thus ;  for  they  have  shed  the  blood  of  minit 
and  prophets,  and  thou  hast  giren  them  blood  to 
drink,  for  they  are  rcortht/. 

If  the  weakness  of  humanity  will  not  permit  us 
to  keep  pace  with  the  movements  of  di\'ine  justice  ; 
it  from  the  deep  commiseration  excited  by  the 
view    of   so    much    woe,   our    tongue  falters 
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expressing  those  sublime  sentiments  of  triumph 
which  revelation  suggests  on  this  occasion^  we  shall 
be  pardoned  by  the  Being  who  knows  our  frame ; 
while  nothing  can  prevent  us,  at  leaist,  from  ador- 
ing this  illustrious  vindication  of  his  own  religion, 
whose  divinity  we  see  is  not  less  apparent  in  the 
blessings  it  bestows,  than  in  the  calamities  which 
mark  its  departure. 

Our  only  security  agamst  similar  calamities  is 
.  steady  larence  to  .his  religion ,  not  the  re- 
ligion  of  mere  form  and  profession,  but  that  which 
has  its  seat  in  the  heart;  not  as  it  is  mutilated 
and  debased  by  the  refinements  of  a  false  philo- 
sophy, but  as  it  exists  in  all  its  simplicity  and 
extent  in  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  consisting  in 
sorrow  for  sin,  in  the  love  of  God,  and  in  feith 
in  a  crucified  Redeemer.  If  this  religion  re- 
vives and  flourishes  amongst  us,  we  may  still 
surmount  all  our  difficulties,  and  no  weapon 
formed  against  us  will  prosper:  if  we  despise 
or  neglect  it,  no  human  power  can  afford  us 
protection.  Instead  of  shewing  our  love  to  our 
country,  therefore,  by  engaging  eagerly  in  the 
strife  of  parties,  let  us  choose  to  signahze  it 
rather  by  beneficence,  by  piety,  by  an  exemplary 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  private  life,  under  a 
persuasion  that  that  man,  in  the  final  issue  of 
things,  will  be  seen  to  have  been  the  best  patriot, 
who  is  the  best  christian.  He  who  diffuses  the 
most  happiness,  and  mitigates  the  most  distress 
within   his    own   circle,   is   undoubtedly   the   best 
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friend  to  his  country  and  the  world,  since  nothing 
more  is  necessary,  than  for  all  men  to  imitate  his 
conduct,  to  make  the  greatest  part  of  the  misery 
of  the  world  cease  in  a  moment.  While  the 
passion,  then,  of  some  is  to  shine,  of  some  to  1 
govern,  and  of  others  to  accumulate,  let  one  great 
passion  alone  inflame  our  breasts,  the  passion  wliicb 
reason  ratifies,  which  conscience  approves,  which  ] 
heaven  inspires,  that  of  being  and  of  doing  good. 

There  is  no  vanity,  I  trust,  in  supposing  tha*  | 
the  reflections  which  this  Discourse  has  presented 
to  your  view,  liave  awakened  those  sentiments  of 
gratitude  to  the  Father  of  mercies  for  his  gracious 
interposition  in  the  restoration  of  peace,  wliich  you 
are  impatient  to  express  by  stronger  evidence  than 
words.  Should  this  be  the  case,  a  plain  path  is 
before  you.  AVhile  the  eminence  of  the  divine 
perfections  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  con- 
tribute to  the  happiness,  or  augment  the  glory 
of  the  Creator,  he  has  left  amongst  us,  for  the 
exercise  of  our  virtue,  the  indigent  and  the 
afflicted,  whom  be  has  in  an  especial  manner 
committed  to  om-  care,  and  appointed  to  represent 
himself.  Tbe  objects  of  the  institution,  for  which 
I  have  this  day  the  honour  to  plead,  are  those 
of  whom  the  very  mention  is  sufficient  to  excite 
compassion  in  every  feeling  mind,  the  sick  and  the 
aged  poar.*    To  be  scantily   pro\ided  with  the 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  remiml  the  reader  that  tliis  discourse 
was  preached  for  the  benefit  of  a  Benerolent  Society,  recently 
instituted  at  Cambridge,  for  the  relief  of  the  dck  and  aged  poor ; 
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necessaries  of  life,  to  endure  cold,  hunger,  and 
nakedness^  is  a  great  calamity  at  all  seasons ;  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  observe  how  much  these  evils 
are  aggravated  by  the  pressure  of  disease,  when 
exhausted  natm^  demands  whatever  the  most 
tender  assiduity  can  supply  to  cheer  its  languor 
and  support  its  sufferings.  -  It  is  the  peculiar  mis- 
fortune of  the  afflicted  poor,  that  the  very  circum- 
stance which  increases  their  wants,  cuts  off,  by 
disqualifying  them  for  labour,  the  means  of  their 
supply.  Bodily  affliction,  therefore,  fells  upon 
them  with  an  accumulated  weight.  Poor,  at  best, 
when  seized  with  sickness  they  become  utterly 
destitute.  Incapable  even  of  presenting  them- 
selves to  the  eye  of  pity,  nothing  remains  for 
them,  but  silently  to  yield  themselves  up  to 
sorrow  and  despair.  The  second  class  of  objects, 
which  it  is  the  design  of  this  society  to  relieve, 
are,  the  aged  poor.  Here  it  is  quite  xmnecessary 
for  me  to  attempt  to  paint  to  you  the  sorrows  of 
old  age ;  a  period  indeed  which,  by  a  strange 
inconsistency,   we    all    wish    to    reach,    while   we 

and  that  one  principal  motive  with  the  author  for  complying 
with  the  request  of  the  Society  in  publishing  it,  was  a  desire  to 
excite  the  attention  of  the  benevolent  to  the  formation  of  similar 
societies  in  other  parts.  For  the  local  information  of  such  as 
may  be  desirous  of  contributing  to  this  Institution,  the  writer  has 
the  pleasure  to  add,  that  Mr.  Alderman  Ind,  with  that  benignity 
which  marks  his  character,  has  been  so  kind  as  to  undertake  the 
office  of  treasurer  to  the  society,  to  whom  the  benevolent  are 
requested  to  send  their  annual  subscriptions  or  donations.  A 
further  account  of  the  institution  will  be  foimd  at  the  end  of 
the  Sermon. 
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shrink  with  a  sort  of  horror  from  the  infirmities 
and  sufferings  inseparable  from  that  melancholy 
season.  What  can  he  a  more  pitiable  object  than 
decrepitude,  sinking  under  the  accumulated  load 
of  years  and  of  penury  ?  Arrived  at  that  period 
when  the  most  fortunate  confess  they  have  no 
pleasure,  how  forlorn  is  his  situation,  who,  desti- 
tute of  the  means  of  subsistence,  has  survived 
his  last  child,  or  his  last  iriend.  Solitary  and 
neglected,  without  comfort  and  without  hope,  de- 
pending for  every  thing  on  a  kin<hiess  he  has  no 
means  of  conciliating,  he  finds  himself  left  alone 
in  a  world  to  which  he  has  ceased  to  belong,  and 
is  only  felt  in  society  as  a  burden  it  is  impatient 
to  shake  off.  Such  are  the  objects  to  which  this 
institution  solicits  your  regard. 

It  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  most  excellent 
part  of  the  plan  of  the  Society,  in  whose  behalf 
I  address  you,  that  no  rehef  is  administered  with- 
out first  personally  visiting  the  objects  in  their 
own  abode.  By  such  means  the  precise  circum- 
stances of  each  case  ai-e  clearly  ascertained,  and 
imposture  is  sure  to  be  detected.  Where  charity 
is  administered  without  this  precaution,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  discriminate  real  from  pretended  dis- 
tress, the  moat  disinterested  benevolence  often  fails 
of  its  purpose ;  and  that  is  yielded  to  clamorous 
importunity,  which  is  withheld  from  lonely  want. 
The  mischief  extends  much  farther.  From  the 
frequency  of  such  imposition,  the  best  minds  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  disgusted  with  the  exercise  of 
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pecuniary  charity,  till,  from  a  mistaken  persuasion 
that  it  is  impossible  to  guard  against  deception, 
they  treat  the  most  abandoned  and  the  most  de- 
serving with  the  same  neglect.  Thus  the  heart 
contracts  into  selfishness,  and  those  delicious 
emotions  which  the  benevolent  Author  of  Nature 
implanted  to  prompt  us  to  relieve  distress,  become 
extinct;  a  loss  greater  to  ourselves  than  to  the 
objects  to  whom  we  deny  our  compassion.  To 
prevent  a  degradation  of  character  so  fatal,  allow 
me  to  urge  on  all  whom  Providence  has  blessed 
with  the  means  of  doing  good,  on  those  especially 
who  are  indulged  with  affluence  and  leisure,  the 
importance  of  employing  some  portion  of  their  time 
in  inspecting,  as  well  as  of  their  property  in  re- 
lieving, the  distresses  of  the  poor. 

By  this  means  an  habitual  tenderness  will  be 
cherished,  which  will  heighten  inexpressibly  the 
happiness  of  life,  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  most 
effectually  counteract  that  selfishness  which  a  con- 
tinual addictedness  to  the  pursuits  of  avarice  and 
ambition  never  fails  to  produce.  As  selfishness 
is  a  principle  of  continual  operation,  it  needs  to 
be  opposed  by  some  other  principle,  whose  opera- 
tion is  equally  uniform  and  steady ;  but  the  casual 
impulse  of  compassion,  excited  by  occasional  ap- 
plications for  relief,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  this 
pxupose.  Then  only  will  benevolence  become  a 
prevailing  habit  of  mind,  when  its  exertion  enters 
into  the  system  of  life,  and  occupies  some  stated 
portion  of  the  time   and   attention.      In   addition 
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to  this,  it  is  worth  while  to  reflect  liow  much  con- 
solation the  poor  must  derive  from  finding  they 
are  the  objects  of  personal  attention  to  tlieir  more 
opulent  neighbours ;  tliat  they  are  acknowledged 
as  brethren  of  the  same  family ;  and  that,  should 
they  be  overtaken  with  affliction  or  calamity,  they 
are  in  no  danger  of  perishing  unpitied  and  un- 
noticed. With  all  the  pride  that  wealth  is  apt  to 
in^ire,  how  seldom  are  the  opulent  tmly  aware 
of  their  high  destination.  Placed,  by  the  Lord  of 
all,  on  an  eminence,  and  intrusted  \\ith  a  superior 
portion  of  his  goods,  to  them  it  belongs  to  be  the 
dispensers  of  his  bounty,  to  succour  chstress,  to 
draw  merit  from  obscuiity,  to  behold  oppression 
and  want  vanish  before  them,  and,  accompanied 
wherever  they  move  with  perpetual  benedictions, 
to  present  an  image  of  Him,  who,  at  the  close  of 
time,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  redeemed,  will  wipe 
away  tears  from  all  faces.  It  is  surely  unnecessary 
to  remark  how  insipid  are  the  pleasures  of  volup- 
tuousness and  ambition,  compared  to  what  such 
a  life  must  afford,  whether  we  compare  them  with 
respect  to  the  present,  the  review  of  the  past,  or 
the  prospect  of  the  future. 

It  is  probable  some  may  object  that  such  exer- 
tions, however  amiable  in  themselves,  are  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  system  of  parochial  relief 
established  in  this  country.  To  wliich  it  is  obvious 
to  reply,  that  however  useful  this  institution  may 
be,  there  must  always  be  a  great  deal  of  distress, 
ivhich  it  can  never  relieve.  Like  all  national 
i2 
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institutions,  it  is  incapable  of  bending*  from ;  the 
rigour  of  general  rules,  so  as  to  adapt  itself  to 
the  precise  circumstances  of  each  respectiye  €ase« 
Besides  that  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  much  t^i^^ 
demess  in  the  execution  of  a  legal  office,  tfae^ 
machine  itself,  though  it  may  be  well  suited  to 
the  general  purpose  it  is  intended  to  answer^,  is- 
too  large  and  unwieldy  to  touch  those  limuite 
points  of  difference,  those  distinct ;  kbids  aiiA 
gradations  of  distress,  to  which  the  operaAioii  >  iof 
personal  benevolence  will  easily  adapt  itteUj  >'&i' 
addition  to  which  it  will  occur  to  those;  who V Ire- 
fleet,  that  on  accoimt  of  the  increasifig)  i  dediands 
of  the  poor,  the  parochial  system,  whidki^reBsea 
hard  upon  many  ill  able  to  bear  ity^is<i  already;, 
strained  to  the  utmost.  '     l.  •  mj  .  . 

Although  the  Society  in  whose  behalf  I  address 
you  is  but  recently  established,  it  has:  been  enabled 
painfully  to  ascertain  the  vast  proportion  of  its 
objects  of  the  female  sex, — a  melancholy  circum- 
stance, deserving  the  serious  attention  of  the  pubhc 
on  more  accounts  than  one.  Of  the  cases  which 
have  occurred  to  their  notice,  since  the  commence 
ment  of  their  labours,  more  than  three-fourths 
have  been  of  that  description.  The  situation  of 
females  without  fortune  in  this  country  is  indeed 
deeply  affecting.  Excluded  from  all  the  active 
employments  in  which  they  might  engage  with 
the  utmost  propriety,  by  men,  who  to  the  injury 
of  one  sex,  add  the  disgrace  of  making  the  other 
effeminate  and  ridiculous,  an  indigent  female,  the 
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object  probaJily  of  love  and  tenderness  in  her 
youth,  at  a  more  advanced  age  a  mthered  flower ! 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  retire  and  die.  Thus  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  tlie  most  amiable  part  of  our 
species,  by  a  detestable  combination  in  those  who 
Gi^ht  to  be  their  protectors,  are  pushed  off  the 
stage,  as  though  they  were  no  longer  worthy  to 
live,  when  they  ceased  to  be  the  objects  of  passion. 
How  strongly  on  this  account  this  society  is  en- 
titled to  your  attention  (as  words  would  fail)  I 
leave  to  the  pensive  reflection  of  your  own  bosoms. 
To  descant  on  the  oils  of  poverty  miglit  seem 
entirely  unnecessarj',  (for  what  vntU  most  is  the 
gnat  business  of  life,  but  to  remove  it  to  the 
greatest  possible  distance  ?)  were  it  not,  that  besides 
its  being  the  most  common  of  all  evils,  there  are 
ciroiimstances  peciQiar  to  itself,  which  expose  it 
to  neglect.  The  seat  of  its  suflTerings  are  the 
appetites,  not  the  passions ;  appetites  which  are 
common  to  all,  and  which,  being  capable  of 
no  peculiar  combinations,  confer  no  distinction. 
There  are  kinds  of  distress  founded  on  tlie  pas- 
sions, which,  if  not  applauded,  are  at  least  admired 
in  their  excess,  as  implying  a  peculiar  refinement 
of  sensibihty  in  the  mind  of  the  sufferer.  Em- 
belhshed  by  taste,  and  wrought  by  the  magic  of 
genius  into  innumerable  forms,  they  turn  grief  into 
a  luxury,  and  draw  from  the  eyes  of  millions  deli- 
cious tears.  But  no  muse  ever  ventured  to  adorn 
the  distresses  of  poverty  or  the  sorrows  of  hun- 
ger.   DisguBting  taste  and  Aeticacy,  and  presenting 
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nothing  pleasing  to  the  imagination,  they  are  mere 
misery  in  all  its  nakedness  and  deformity.  Hence, 
shame  in  the  sufferer,  contempt  in  the  beholder, 
and  an  obscurity  of  station,  which  frequently  re- 
moves them  from  the  view,  are  their  inseparable 
portion.  Nor  can  I  reckon  it  on  this  account 
amongst  the  improvements  of  the  present  age, 
that,  by  the  multiplication  of  works  of  fiction,  the 
attention  is  diverted  from  scenes  of  real  to  those 
of  imaginary  distress;  from  the  distress  which 
demands  relief,  to  that  which  admits  of  embel- 
lishment: in  consequence  of  which  the  imder- 
standing  is  enervated,  the  heart  is  corrupted,  and 
tRose  feelings  which  were  designed  to  stimulate 
to  active  benevolence  are  employed  in  nourishing  a 
sickly  sensibility.  To  a  most  impure  and  whim- 
sical writer,*  whose  very  humanity  is  unnatural, 
we  are  considerably  indebted  for  this  innovation. 
Though  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  by  diffusing  a 
warmer  colouring  over  the  visions  of  fancy,  sen- 
sibility is  often  a  source  of  exquisite  pleasures  to 
others,  if  not  to  the  possessor,  yet  it  should  never 
be  confounded  with  benevolence  ;  since  it  consti- 
tutes at  best  rather  the  ornament  of  a  fine,  than 
the  virtue  of  a  good,  mind.  A  good  man  may  have 
nothing  of  it,  a  bad  man  may  have  it  in  abundance. 

*  The  author  alludes  to  Sterne,  the  whole  tendency  of  whose 
writings  is  to  degrade  human  nature,  by  resolving  all  our  passions 
into  a  mere  animal  instinct,  and  that  of  the  grossest  sort.  It  was 
perfectly  natural  for  such  a  writer  to  employ  his  powers  in  pane- 
gyrising an  ass. 
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Leaving  therefore  these  amusements  of  the  ima- 
gination to  the  \'ain  and  indolent,  let  us  awake  to 
nature  and  tmth  ;  and  in  a  world  from  which  we 
must  so  shortly  be  summoned,  a  world  abounding 
with  so  many  real  scenes  of  heart-rending  distress 
as  well  as  of  vice  and  impiety,  employ  all  our 
powers  in  relieving  the  one  and  in  correcting  the 
other ;  that  when  we  have  arrived  at  the  borders 
of  eternity,  we  may  not  be  tormented  with  the 
awfiil  reflection  of  having  lived  in  vain. 

If  ever  there  was  a  period  when  poverty  made 
a  more  forcible  appeal  than  usual  to  the  heart,  it 
is  unquestionably  that  which  we  have  lately  wit- 
nessed; the  calamities  of  which,  though  gi'eatly 
diminished  by  the  auspicious  event  which  we  now 
celebrate,  are  far  from  being  entirely  removed. 
Poverty  used  in  happier  times  to  be  discerned  in 
a  superior  meanness  of  apparel  and  the  total  ab- 
seace  of  ornament.  We  have  seen  its  ravages 
reach  the  man,  proclaiming  themselves  in  the 
trembling  step,  in  the  dejected  countenance,  and 
the  faded  form.  We  have  seen  emaciated  infants, 
no  ruddiness  in  their  cheeks,  no  sprightliness  in 
their  motions,  while  the  eager  and  imploring  looks 
of  their  mothers,  reduced  below  the  loud  expres- 
fflons  of  grief,  have  announced  unutterable  anguish 
and  silent  despair. 

From  the  reflections  which  have  been  made  on 
the  pecuUar  natiu-e  of  poverty,  you  will  easily 
account  for  the  prodi^ous  stress  which  is  laid  on 
the  duty  of  pecimiary  benevolence  in  the  Old  and 
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New  Testaments;  v  In  the  fbrmeiv'  <)^  xteliglit^ 
in  assuming  the  character  of  tibe  patron '^'^e 
poor  and  needy;  in  the  latter/ the '  shcot ^ 'defiM- 
tion  of  the  religion'whi^ -he  approfee;  ir^o'-insit 
the  fatherless  and  widow,'  and  to  beep  himsi^^  t^ 
spotted  from  the  world.  He  who  knew  what  Wats 
in  man,  well  knew  that,  sino^  the  entrstUce  of 
8in>  selfishness  was  become  the  e^idimtti  d^ek&e 
of  human  nature;  a  malady  whicU  ^Ihlost  i^v^iy 
thing  tends  to  inflame,  and  the  iconqibei^t  h(  'Whii^h 
is;  ahsohitely  necessaiyi  befctf fe '  we  ttth  bife^'pi^i- 
pared  for  the  fehcity  of  heaven*  Ihttt^^hatbVer 
leads'  us  out  of  ourselves,  whatever  uriites  u^  fe!) 
him>  and  his"  creatures  hi  pwe  loVe^  tS'AW'  ini- 
pfartant  iteji  towards  the  recovety  ttf" hiB^itaikge^ 
andifin&Uy,  that  his  church  would  'Ctthsist''fdr  the 
most  part  of  the  poor  of  this  ttH>rld,  rkh  irffdlth,' 
and  heirs  of  the  kingdom,  Whom  We  wasfes6lved 
to  shield  from  the  contempt  of  kll  who  respect 
his  authority,  by  selecting  them  from  the  innu- 
merable millions  of  mankind  to  be  the  peculiar 
representatives  of  himself. 

■ '  Happy  are  they  whose  lives  correspond  to  these 
benevolent  intentions;  who,  looking  beyond  the 
transitory  distinctions  which  prevail  here,  and  will 
vanish  at  the  first  approach  of  eternity,  honour 
God  in  his  children,  and  Christ  in  his  image. 
How  much,  on  the  contrary,  are  those  to  be  pitied, 
in  whatever  sphere  they  move,  who  live  to  them- 
selves, unmindful  of  the  coming  of  their  Lord. 
When  he  shall  come  and  shall  not  keep  silence,  when 
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a  fire  shall  devour  before  Mm,  and  it  shall  be  very 
tempestuous  round  about  him,  every  thing,  it  is  true; 
will  combine  to  fill  them  with  consternation  ;  yet»j  I 
m^hinks,  neither  tlie  voice  of  the  archangel,  nor 
the  txinup  of  God,  nor  the  dissolution  of  the  ele- 
ments, nor  the  face  of  tlie  Judge  itself,  from  which 
the  heavens  will  flee  away,  will  be  so  dismaying 
and  terrible  to  these  men  as  the  sight  of  the  poor 
members  of  Christ ;  whom,  having  spumed  and 
neglected  in  tlie  days  of  their  humiliation,  they 
will  then  behold  mth  amazement  united  to  their 
Lord,  covered  with  his  gloiy,  and  seated  on  his 
throne.  How  will  they  be  astonished  to  see  them 
surrounded  \vith  so  much  majesty  1  How  will  they' 
cast  down  their  eyes  in  their  presence!  How  wiU, 
they  curse  that  gold,  which  will  then  eat  their' 
flesh  as  with  fire,  and  tliat  avarice,  that  indolence, 
that  voluptuousness,  which  will  entitle  them  to  so 
much  misery !  You  will  then  learn  that  the  rnii- 
tation  of  Christ  is  the  only  wisdom :  you  will  then 
be  convinced  it  is  better  to  be  endeared  to  the 
cottage,  than  admired  in  the  palace  ;  when  to  have 
wiped  away  the  tears  of  the  afflicted,  and  inherited 
the  prayere  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  shall 
be  found  a  richer  patrimony  than  the  favour  of 
princes. 
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ACCOUNT  OP 

THE  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY, 

FOR   THE 

RELIEF  OF  THE  SICK  AND  AGED   POOR, 

Instituted  at  Cambridge,  1801. 


Bleaed  is  be  that  connderetk  the  poor.    Psalm  zlL  1. 

Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me.    Matt  xxv.  40. 


That  benevolence  is  an  habitual  duty,  arising  out  of  our 
constitution  as  rational  and  social  creatures,  and  enforced  upon 
us  by  the  most  powerfiil  motives  as  Christians,  no  one  will  deny. 
The  various  exertions  of  the  humane  and  the  pious,  in  private 
circles  and  in  public  institutions,  are  so  many  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  this  sentiment ;  but  notwithstanding  those  exertions,  there  is 
still  ample  room  for  enlargement.  Those  persons  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  the  cottages  or  the  chambers  of  the  poor, 
are  too  frequently  the  melancholy  witnesses  of  that  extreme  po- 
verty, pining  sickness,  and  poignant  distress,  which  energetically 
call  for  relief. 

With  the  design  of  administering,  in  some  degree,  such  relief,  a 
number  of  persons  have  formed  themselves  into  a  Society,  tlie 
nature  and  objects  of  which  are  such,  that  it  may,  with  the 
greatest  truth,  be  said  to  deserve^  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
but  it  will  meet  ydth  such  encouragement  as  may  render  it  a 
blessing  to  the  poor  of  the  town  of  Cambridge.  It  is  likewise 
ardently  hoped,  that  the  Society  will  meet  with  such  farther 
encouragement,  that  its  benevolent  exertions  may  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  town,  but  extended  to  the  neighbouring  villages. 

The  first  object  of  the  Society  is  to  afford  pecuniary  as- 
sistance to  the  sick  and  the  aged  Poor.  To  select  proper 
objects,  and  guard  against  the  abuses  attending  indiscriminate 
relief,  visitors  will  be  appointed  to  examine  and  judge  of  the 
nature  of  every  case,  and  to  report  the  same  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Society. 
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The  BEcoKD  object  of  the  Society  is — The  moral  and  beli- 
oioDS  improvement  of  the  objects  relieved.  A  word  tpaken  t'n 
due  teamm,  (snya  the  wise  man,)  how  good  is  it  !  The  hour  of 
affliction,  the  bed  of  sickness,  aSbrd  the  most  seasonable  oppor- 
tunities for  usefulness ;  and  it  is  hoped,  that  the  heart  niay  in  a 
more  peculiar  manner  be  open  to  the  best  of  impressions  at  such 
a  season,  and  when  under  a  sense  of  obligation  for  relief  already 
administered. 

In  a  Society  like  the  present,  all  distinctions  of  sects  and 
parties  are  lost  in  the  one  general  design  of  doino  good  ;  and 
tlie  success  which  has  attended  societies,  nearly  similar,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  kingdom,  and  more  particukrly  in  tlie  metro- 
polis, in  relieving  tlic  distress  and  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
thousands  and  lens  of  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures,  affords 
Teason  to  hope,  that  under  tiie  divine  blessing,  similar  success 
will  attenil  the  Society  established  in  this  town. 

RULES. 

I.  Any  person  of  whatever  denomination,  Qge,  or  bcx,  dis- 
posed to  assist  tliis  benevolent  undertaking,  may  be  admitted  a 
Subscriber ;  each  Subscriber,  on  admission,  to  pay  not  less  than 
one  shilling,  and  from  two-pence  per  week  to  any  sum  such  Sub- 
Kriber  may  think  proper. 

II.  That  the  business  of  the  Society  be  managed  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  fourteen  persons,  including  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary  ^ 
five  of  whom  shall  be  competent  to  transact  business  ; — that  the 
Committee  be  open  to  any  member  of  the  Society,  who  may  think 
proper  to  attend.  In  case  of  any  vacancy  in  the  Committee,  by 
death,  or  resignation,  the  remaining  members  of  the  Committee 
be  empowered  to  fill  up  such  vacancy. 

III.  That  the  Committee  meet  montlily,  at  each  others'  houses, 
to  receive  reports,  consider  of  cases,  appoint  visitors,  and  audit 
their  accounts. 

rV.  That  there  be  an  annual  general  meeting,  of  which  due 
notice  will  be  given,  when  the  state  of  the  Society  shall  be 
reported,  and  the  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  Committee  appointed, 
to  manage  the  concerns  thereof. 

V.  That  the  SICK  and  the  aoed  be  esteemed  the  onl^  objects 
of  the  compassion  of  this  Society  ;  and  when  the  fund  is  reduced 
to  the  sum  of  five  pounds,  the  cases  of  the  sick  alone  shall  be 
attended  to. 
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YI.  That  no  member  be  allowed  to  recommend  a  case,  until 
three  months  after  his  or  her  subscription  has  commenced,  nor,  if 
fiyur  months  in  arrears,  until  such  arrears  be  discharged,  provided 
he  or  she  has  received  notice  of  the  same. 

VII.  That  no  case  be  received  but  from  a  Subscriber,  who  is 
expected  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  case  recommended,  and 
to  report  the  particulars  to  one  of  the  visitors. 

VIII.  That  the  Visitors  be  appointed  to  administer  relief^  and 
not  the  person  who  recommends  the  case. 

IX.  That  no  Subscribers,  while  they  continue  such,  shall 
receive  any  relief  from  this  Society,  nor  shall  any  of  those  who 
conduct  the  business  thereof  receive  any  gratuity  for  their 
services. 

The  Committee  consiaCft  •  dT  idl  .'^ctiiid  nitmber  of  Ladies  and 
(xentlemen ;  and  persons  of  both  sexes  are  appointed  as  visitors 
in  rotation. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  are  received  by  the  Treasurer, 
Secretary,  or  aAy  Member  of 'theObmrnitte^.'''  '  ■^'* 

At  a  General  Meeting  pf  the  Society,  held,  agreeably  to 
public  notice,  at  Mr.  Alderman  Ind*s,  on  Monday,  May  3, 
1802  : — It  was  resolved,  That  when  the  Annual  Subscriptions 
of  the  Society  amount  to  Sixty  Pounds,  and  the  Fund  to  Thirty 
Pounds,  the  Committee  be  empowered  to  extend  relief  to  other 
distressed  objects  besides  the  sicx  and  the  aged. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Some  apology  is  due  to  the  public  for  this  dis- 
course appearing  so  long  after  it  was  preached- 
The  fact  is,  the  writer  was  engaged  on  an  exchange 
of  services  for  a  montli  with  his  highly  esteemed 
friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lowell,  of  Bristol,  author  of 
an  excellent  volume  of  Sermons  on  Practical  Sub- 
jects, at  the  time  it  was  delivered,  and  had  no 
opportunity  of  w-riting  it  till  he  returned.  As  it 
touches  entirely  on  permanent  topics,  except  what 
relates  to  the  threatened  invasion,  still  impending 
over  us,  he  knows  not  but  it  may  he  as  suitable 
now  as  if  it  had  appeared  earlier.  As  it  is,  he 
commits  it  to  the  candour  of  the  public.  He  has 
only  to  add,  that  the  allusion  to  the  effects  of  the 
tragic  muse*  should  have  been  marked  as  a  quo- 
tation, though  the  author  knows  not  with  certainty 
to  whom  to  ascribe  it.  He  beheves  it  fell  from 
the  elegant  pen  of  an  illustrious  female,  Mrs. 
More. 

•  Page  182, 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


In  this  edition,  the  aolhor  has  corrected  those 
errors  of  the  press,  'which  in  the  ^rmer  were 
very  considerable.  The  Monthly  Revtewmk.  have 
founded  a  criticism  entirely  on  one  of  them.  The 
anthor  had  remarked,  that  infideli^  waa^  lived  in 
the  stagnant  marshes  of  corrupted  tMbstHitStf. 
The  printer  having  omitted  the  lipord  earrupted, 
the  revieweiB  remark  that  Ihey  iieVer  Arand  in 
their  map  of  Christianity  any  stagnant  miofAhes. 
Havii^  mentioned  the  Monthly  Reviewers,  he 
must  be  permitted  to  notice  a  most  singular  error 
into  which  they  have  been  betrayed ;  that  of  sup- 
posing the  author  had  confeunded  Aristotle  with 
Mrs.  More.  It  is  well  known  to  every  one  who 
has  the  smallest  tinetuM  of  learmng,  that  the  great 
critic  of  antiquity  represents  ttie  design  of  tragedy 
to  be  that  of  purifying  iJie  heart  by  pity  and  terror. 
It  appeared  to  the  author  that  infidelity,  by  the 
crimes  and  disorders  it  has  produced  in  society, 
was  not  incapable  of  answenng  a  i^iilar  purpose. 
He  accordingly  availed  hiiiiself  of  the  comparison  ; 
but  it  having  occurred  to  hhn  aftetWards  that 
he  had  read  a  similar  passage  in  Mrs.  More,  he 
thought  it  right  to  notice  this  circumstance  in  an 
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advertisement;  in  which  he  says,  he  apprehends 
the  alliis'ion  to  the  tragic  muse  to  belong  to  Mrs. 
More.  It  was  not  the  opinion  of  its  being  the 
purpose  of  tragedy  to  purify  tlie  heart  by  pity  and 
terror,  that  he  ascribed  to  that  celebrated  female ; 
but  soMy  the  allusion  to  that  opinion  as  illustrating 
the  effect  of  infidelity.  It  is  on  this  slender  foun- 
dation, however,  that  the  writer  in  the  Monthly 
Raview,  with  what  design  is  best  known  to  him-, 
selii  has  thought  fit  to  represent  him  as  ascribing 
to  Mrs.  More,  as  its  author,  a  critical  opinion 
wliich  has  been  current  for  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years.  He  is  certain  his  words  will  not 
support  any  such  construction,  though  he  will  not 
contend  tliat  be  has  expressed  himself  with  all  the 
clearness  that  laigiit  be  wislied. 

I  He,  is  sorry  to  find  some  passages  towards  the 
close  dof  the  sermon  have  given  offence  to  persons 
whom  he,  highly  esteems.  It  has  been  objected, 
that  the  auUiov  has  admitted  to  heaven  a  crowd 
of  .legi,slators,  patriots,  and  heroes,  whose  title  to 
tliat  honour,  on  christian  principles,  is  very  equi- 
I'UcaL  lu  reply  to  which,  he  liegs  it  to  be  remem- 
bered tliat  the  New  Testament  teaches,  that  God  is 
itQ  rejipecler  of  per  soot ;  tlmi  in  ever  if  nation,  he  that 
/e«r^h  God  and  worketlt  righleousn^ss,  is  accepted 
of  biui. ;  that  we  may  be  certabi  there  will  not  be 
wanting  in  the  innuiuerabte  assembly  around  the 
throne,  some  of  the  highest  rank,  and  of  the  most 
illusti-ioua  talents ;  and  that  the  \vTiter  has  qua- 
lified, the  character  of  those  legislators  and  patriots, 
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whom  he  has  represented  as  being  in  heaven^  with 
the  epithet  of  c;fr^t^M;  and  this^  after  he  had  been 
at  some  pains  to  explain  what  he  comprehended  m 
his  idea  of  virtue.  He  has  been  censured  ibr  at^ 
tempting  to  animate  the  defenders  of  their  country, 
by  holding  out  the  prospect  of  immortality,  should 
they  fall  in  the  contest;  and  it  has  been  asked 
why,  instead  of  amusing  them  with  this  phantom, 
not  endeavour  to  convince  them  of  the  necessity 
of  rdigiou,  preparation  for  de«h,  *be».  he  mui 
be  aware  it  is  very  possible  for  men  to  die:  %hting 
in  defence  of  their  country,  and  yet  &1L  ^hort  bf 
future  happiness.  The  writer  is,  indeed,  filHyper^ 
suaded,  that  in  the  concerns  of  sah^ationy  bo  reli- 
ance ought  to  be  placed  on  a  detached  jnsi&ac0  oi 
virtuous  conduct;  that  a  solid  piety  is  mdispen* 
sably  necessary,  and  that  without  lioUness  no  man 
can  see  the  Lord.  But,  after  having  employed  great 
part  of  the  preceding  discourse  in  urging  tlie  ne- 
cessity of  repentance,  he  may  surely  be  allowed 
for  a  moment  to  take  it  for  granted  that  his  admo- 
nitions have  been  attended  to ;  and,  without  tread- 
ing over  the  same  ground,  in  an  address  to  men 
who  are  supposed  to  be  just  entermg  the  field, 
to  advert  to  topics  more  immediately  connected 
with  military  prowess.  It  was  never  his  intention 
to  place  worldly  on  a  level  with  religious  consi- 
derations, or  to  confound  the  sentiments  of  honour 
with  the  dictates  of  duty.  But,  as  the  fear  of  death, 
and  the  love  of  fame,  are  both  natural,  and  both 
innocent  within  certain  limits,  he  was  not  aware 
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there  could  be  any  impropriety,  when  he  had 
alremly  dwelt  largely  on  religious  topics,  to  oppose 
one  natural  sentiment  to  another.  He  who  con- 
fines himself  to  such  considerations,  violates  the 
charact«r  of  the  christian  minister ;  he  who 
Q^lects  them  entirely,  is  wanting  to  the  duties 
of  the  present  crisis.  The  WTiter  has  only  to  add 
on  this  head,  that,  in  the  addresses  on  similar  occa- 
sions in  the  Scriptures,  there  is  rarely  a  greater 
mixture  of  religious  topics,  or  more  reserve  in  ap- 
pealing to  other  motives,  than  is  found  here ;  so 
that,  if  he  has  erred,  his  error  is  countenanced  by 
the  highest,  that  is,  by  inspired,  authority. 

Finally :  he  has  heen  censured  for  expressing,  in 
such  strong  terms,  liis  detestation  of  the  character 
of  Buonaparte.  It  has  been  said,  that  however 
just  his  representation  may  be,  it  is  losing  sight 
of  the  true  design  of  a  national  fast,  which  is  to 
confess  and  bewail  our  own  sins,  instead  of  in- 
veighing against  the  sins  of  others.  That  this  is 
the  true  end  of  a  pubUc  fast,  the  writer  is  con- 
vinced ;  on  which  account  he  has  expressly  cau- 
tiortcd  his  readers  against  placing  reliance  on  their 
supposed  superiority  in  virtue  to  their  enemies. 
What  he  has  said  of  the  character  of  Buonaparte 
is  with  an  entirely  different  view ;  it  is  ui^ed,  not 
as  a  ground  of  security,  but  as  a  motive  to  the 
most  vigorous  resistance.  In  this  ^iew,  it  is  im- 
possible for  it  to  be  too  deeply  impressed.  Wlien 
a  people  are  threatened  with  invasion,  will  it  he 
affirmed  that  the  personal  character  of  the  invader 
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is  of  no  consequence ;  and  that  it  is  not  worth  a 
moment's  consideration  whether  he  possess  the 
virtuous  moderation  of  a  Washington,  or  the 
restless  and  insatiable  ambition  of '  a  Buonaparte  ? 
Though  hostile  invasion  i^  an  uni^eiaikable  cala^ 
mity  in  any  situation,  and  under  any  circumstances, 
yet  it  is  capable  of  oA  liiaxkj  modifications  as  the 
dispositions  and  designs  of  th«  invaders  ^  -  and  if 
in  the  present  instance  the  crimes  of  our  enemy 
supply  the  most  cogent  motives  to  resistance,  can 
it  be  wrong  to  turn  fais'viit^esagamBt  himself;  «nd, 
by  imprinting  a  deep  abhorrence  of  ►  hte  perfidy 
and  cruelty  on  the  hearts  of  the  people,  to  put 
them  more  thoroughly  on  their  guard  against  their 
effects  ? 

It  may  be  thought  a  sermon  on  a  fast-day 
should  have  comprehended  a  fiiller  enumeration 
of  our  national  sins,  and  this  was  the  author's 
design  when  he  first  turned  his  attention  to  the 
subject :  but  he  was  diverted  from  it  by  observing 
that  these  themes,  from  the  press  at  least,  seem 
to  make  no  kind  of  impression ;  and  that  what- 
ever the  most  skilful  preacher  can  advance,  is 
fastidiously  repelled  as  stale  and  professional  de- 
clamation. The  people  in  general  are  settled  into 
an  indifference  so  profound,  with  respect  to  all 
such  subjects,  that  the  preacher  who  arraigns  their 
vices  in  the  most  vehement  manner,  has  no  reason 
to  be  afraid  of  exciting  their  displeasure ;  but  it 
is  well,  if,  long  before  he  has  finished  his  reproofs, 
he  has  not  lulled  them   to   sleep.      From   a   due 
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consideration  of  the  temper  of  the  times,  he  there- 
fore thought  it  expedient  to  direct  the  attention  to 
what  appeared  to  him  the  chief  soiu'ce  of  public 
degeneracy,  rather  than  insist  at  large  on  particu- 
lar vices.  He  has  in  this  edition,  in  some  places, 
expanded  the  illustration  where  it  appeared  de- 
fective, as  well  as  corrected  the  gross  errors  of 
the  press  which  disfigured  the  discourse ;  being 
desirous,  ere  it  descends  to  that  oblivion  which  is 
the  natural  exit  of  such  pubUcations,  of  presenting 
it  for  once  lin  an  amended  form,  that  it  may  at 
least  be  decently  interred. 
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A     SERMON. 


Jeremiah  viii.  6. 

r 

/  hearkened  and  heard,  but  they  spake  not  aright :  no 
man  repented  him  of  his  wickedness,  saying,  What 
have  I  done  9  every  one  turned  to  his  course,  as  the 
horse  rusheth  into  the  battle. 

Though  we  are  well  assured  the  Divine  Being  is 
attentive  to  the  conduct  of  men  at  all  times,  yet 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  believe  he  is  peculiarly  so 
whilst  they  are  under  his  correcting  hand.  As 
he  does  not  mlUngly  afflict  the  children  of  men,  he 
is  wont  to  do  it  slowly,  and  at  intervals,  waiting, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  to  see  whether  the  preceding 
chastisement  will  produce  the  sentiments  which 
shall  appease  his  anger,  or  those  which  shall  con- 
firm his  resolution  to  punish.  When  sincere  hu- 
miliation and  sorrow  for  past  offences  take  place, 
his  displeasure  subsides,  he  relents  and  repents 
himself  of  the  evil.  Thus  he  speaks  by  the  mouth 
of  Jeremiah.  At  what  instant  I  shall  speak  con- 
cerning a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to  pluck 
up,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy  it ;  if  tliat  na- 
tion, against  whom  I  have  pronounced,  turn  from  their 
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evil,  I  wilt  repefmt  of  the  evil  that  I  thought  to  do 
unto  them. 

We  are  this  day  assembled  at  the  call  of  our 
Sovereign,  to  humble  ourselves  in  the  presence 
of  Almighty  God/tmdei^  a  sense  of  bur  siiis,  and 
to  implore  his  interposition,  that  we  may  not  be 
delivered  ittto-  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  nor  fall 
a  prey  to  ttie  malice'  of  those'  who  hate  us.  It 
is  surely,  then,  of  thtJ' utmost  consequence  to  see 
to  it,  that  our  humiliatioii  be  deep,  our  repentance 
sincere,  and  the  dispositions  we  cherish,  'ds  'Well 
as  the  resolutions  we  form,  smtable  to^^^he  nature 
of  the  crisis^  and  the  solemnity  of  th^-  oick^^ion ; 
such,  in  a  Word,  as  Omniscience  will  approve. 

*  In  'the  words  of  the  itext,  the  Lord  reproaches 
the  people  of  Israel  with  not  speaking  aright,  and 
complains  that,  while  he  was  waiting'  to  hfear  the 
language  of  penitential  sorrow  and  humiliation, 
he  witnessed  nothing  but' fan  'insensibility  to  his 
reproofs,  an  obstinate  persevelrance  in  guilt,  with 
a  fatal  eagerness  to  rush  .to  their  former  courses. 
He  hearkened  and  heard,  but  thdy  spdke  not  aright: 
no  man  repented  hiniself  of  his  iniquity,  nor  said. 

What  have  I  done  9    But  every  one  rushed  to  hi^ 
course,  as  the  horse  rushetk  into  the  battle. 

As  the  principles  of  the  divine  administration 
are  invariable,  and  the  situation  of  Great  Britain, 
at  this  moment,  not  altogetlier  unlike  that  of  Israel 
at  the  time  this  portion  of  prophecy  was  penned, 
perhaps  we  cannot  better  imprbve  the  present 
solemnity,  than'  by  taking  occasion,  from  the  wordi^ 
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hefore  us,  to  point  out  some  of  those  sentiments 
and  ^iens  which  appear  in  the  present  crisis  not 
to  be  right ;  and,  after  exploding  tliese,  to  endea- 
vour to  substitute  more  correct  ones  in  their  stead. 
1.  They  who  content  themselves  with  tracing 
national  judgments  to  their  natural  causes,  without 
looking  higher,  entertain  a  Wew  of  tiie  subject 
very  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  present 
season.  ^Vhen  you  have  imputed  to  the  effects 
of  an  unparalleled  convulsion  on  the  continent, 
to  the  relative  situation  of  foreign  powers,  to  the 
ttirbul^it .  passions  aitd  insatiable  ambition  of  an 
individual,  the  evils  which  threaten  us,  what  have 
you  done  to  mitigate  those  evils  ?  What  allevia- 
tion have  you  afforded  to  perplexity  and  distress  ? 
They  still  exist  in  all  their  force.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  attempt  to  discourage  political  inquiry.  An 
inquiry  into  the  soiu^ceB  of  great  events,  an  attemptl 
tOi  develope  the  more ,  hidden  causes  wliicli  influr,  I 
ence,  under  God,  the  destiny  of  nations,  is  an 
exercise  of  the  mental  powers  more  noble  than., 
almost  any  other,  inasmuch  as  it  embraces  the\ 
widest  field,  and  grasps  a  chaJa  whose  links  are, 
the  most  numerous,  comphcated,  and  subtile.  Th«i 
most  profoimd  political  speculations,  however,  th^e 
most  refined '  theories  of  govenmient,  though  they 
establish  tJie  fame  of  their  autliors,  will  be  found.  , 
|)erhaps,  to  have  had  veiy  httle  influence  on  the 
happiness  of  nations.  .  As  the  art  of  criticism  uevei^ 
made  an  orator  or  a, pqet.  though  it  enables  us,, 
to  judge    of  their   merits,   so    tlie    comprehensive , 
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speculation  of  modem  times^  which  haa  reviewed 
and  compared  the  mamiers  and.institutions  of  every 
age  and  country^  has  never  formed  a  wise  govern- 
ment or  a  happy  people.  It  arrives  too  late  for 
that  purpose^  since  it  owes  its  existence  to  an 
extensive  survey  of  .mankind^  under  a  vast  variety 
of  forms,  through  all  those  periods  of  national 
improvement  and  decay,  in  which  the  happiest 
efforts  of  wisdom  and  policy  have  been  ah'eady 
made.  The  welfare  of  a  nation  depends  much 
less  on  the  refined  wisdom  of  the  few^  than  on;  the 
manners  and  character  of  the  many :  and  as  snoral 
.and  religious  principles  have  the  chief  influence  in 
fomttng  that  character,  so  an-  acknowledgment  *  of 
tb^/hand  of  Gk)d,  a  deep  sense  of  his  dominiDn,  is 
Mto&o^gst  the  first  of  those  principles.  While  iwe 
attend  to  the  operation  ,o£  second  causes,  let  us 
never  forget  that  there  is  a  -.  Being  placed  above 
them,  who  can  move  and  arrange  them  at  plea- 
sure, and  in  whose  h9inds  they  never  £ul  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  his  unerring  counsel.  The 
honour  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  requires  that  his 
supremacy  should  be  acknowledged,  his  agency 
confessed ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  which  he  more 
intends  by  his  chastisements  than  to  extort  this 
confession,  or  any  thing  he  more  highly  resents 
than  an  attempt  to  exclude  him  from  the  concerns 
of  his  own  world.  Woe,  unto  them  (saith  Isaiah) 
that  rise  up  early  in  the  morning,  that  they  may 
follow  strong  drink  ;  that  continue  until  night,  till 
wine  inflame  them  !    And  tlie  harp,  and  the  viol,  the 
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tabret  and  pipe,  and  wine  are  in  their  feasts :  but 
they  regard  not  Ihe  xrork  of  the  Lord,  neither  coi/sider 
the  operation  of  his  hands.*  The  same  prophet 
complains,  that  while  the  hand  of  Jehovah  was 
lifted  lip  they  would  not  see ;  but  he  adds,  ifiey 
shall  gee.  If  lighter  chastisements  will  not  suffice, 
he  has  heavier  in  reserve ;  if"  they  despise  his 
reproofs,  he  will  rentier  his  anger  with  fury,  his 
rebukes  with  flames  of  fire.  He  is  resolved  to  over- 
come ;  and  what  must  be  the  issue  of  a  contest 
with  Omnipotence,  it  is  as  easy  to  foresee  as  it  is 
painful  to  contemplate. 

2.  They  sjieak  not  aright,  who,  instead  of  placing 
their  reliance  on  God  for  safety,  repose  only  on 
an  arm  of  tlesh. — The  perfect  unanimity  which 
prevails,  the  ardour  to  defend  every  thing  dear 
to  us,  which  is  expressed  by  all  classes ;  the  sacri- 
tic^B  cheerfully  mnde,  the  labours  sustained,  and 
the  migiity  preparations  by  sea  and  land,  which 
the  vigilance  of  government  has  set  on  foot  to 
repel  the  enemy  from  our  coasts,  or  insure  his 
discomfiture  should  he  arrive,  must  be  highly  satis- 
fectory  to  every  well-di^osed  mind.  They  afford, 
as  far  as  human  means  can  afTord,  a  well-founded 
prospect  of  success.  Though  there  is,  on  this 
accoimt,  no  room  to  despond,  but  much,  on  the 
contrar}',  to  lead  us  to  anticipate  a  favourable  issue 
to  the  contest ;  yet  nothing,  surely,  can  justify 
that  language  of  extravagant  boast,  that  proud 
confidence  in  otir  national  ibrce,  without  a  depen- 

■,'.■.  JuiU  wU  U.      .  ,    •  isniah  V.  11,  12.     '■■    ■k«*il\*>-  ;*W*. 
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dence  upon  God^  which,  however  fashionable  it 
may  be,  is  as  remote  from  the  dictates  of  true 
courage  as  /  of  true  piety.  True  courtige  is  firm 
and  unassuming:  true  piety,  serious  and  humble. 
In  the  midst  of  all  our  preparations,  we  shall,  if  we 
are  wise^i  repose  our  chief  confidence  in  Him  who 
liUie.  every  element  at  his  disposal;  who  can  easily 
dfaconceit  the  wisest  councils,  cc^oimi&'thefmigh-^ 
ttost  prcgects,  and  save,  when  heiplea^sds^  'by ^  many 
or  by',  few.  While  the  vanity  jofi  euqh  a  prekeilded 
vdianee  oh  Providence  as 'supiersed^  the  < <ud€l > ^ 
medns  is  readily  confessed^  it  is  to  bie*  feaied'We 
are  hiot  sufficiently  careful  to-  guatrA  t^nst  -d. 
conti^aiy-  extreme,  in  its  ultimariie  >^d[ycH;sOhot^i6ss 
dadgerous.  If  to  depend  on  *  the^  (hteifibtaition  '  of 
Protidence  without  human  *  exertioia!;  'b^»  to  tempt 
God ;  'td'  confide  in  an  arm  qiS  fleeh,  Withbut  seek- 
ii^  his  aid,  is  to  deny^him ;  »d4e  fotttf^fMis  to  be 
pitied  for  its  weakness,  the  latter  tc^^  he  c^^ured 
for  its  impiety;  nor  is  itfeasy'to  say  whiclr affords 
the^  worst  omen  of  success;'^  Let  Us  avoid  both 
these  extremes;  availing  omrselves  of  all  the  re- 
sources which  wisdom  can  *fiuggest>  or  energy 
produce,  let  us  still  feel  and  acknowledge  our 
absolute  dependence  upon  God.  With  humble 
and  contrite  hearts,  with  filiiaL  ccmfidenlie  and  affec- 
tion,  let  us  flee  to  his  arms,  that  flins  we  may 
enjoy  the  united  supports  i  of  reason  and  religion  ; 
and  eveiy  principle,  human  and  divine,  may  Concur 
to  assiure  us  of  our  sdffety .  Thus*  shall  tv^e  effec- 
tually shun  the  denutyeiations  s6  freqileiit  and  so 
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terrible,  contained  in  his  holy  word,  against  the 
vanity  of  human  confidences.  Cursed  is  the  man 
who  friisfeth  in  man,  and  mtJeelhJlesh  his  arm. 

3.  Their  conduct  is  not  to  be  approved,  who,  in 
tlie  present  crisis,  indulge  in  waii((m  and  iiidiscri- 
mitwte  censure  of  the  measures  of  our  rulers.  I 
say  manton  and  indiscriminate,  because  the  privilege 
(rfvcewsuring,  with  moderation  and  decency,  the 
measures  of  government,  is  essential  to  a  free  eon- 
etitution;  a  privilege  which  can  never  lose  its 
value  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  till  it  is  licentiously 
abused.  The  temperate  exercise  of  this  privilege 
is  &  most  useful  restraint  on  those  errors  and  ex> 
cesBes,., to  which  the  possession  of  power  supplies  a 
temptation.  .  The  free  expression  of  the  public 
voice  is  capaUe;  of  overawing  tlio.se  who  have 
nothing  beside  fto !  npprehend ;  and  the  tribunal  of 
pubjic  opiiikwi  is  one  whose  decisions  it  is  not  easy 
for  men  iU'  the  most  elevated  stations  to  -despise. 
"So  tJiis  we  may  add,  that  thy  unrestrained  dis- 
cussion, of  national  affairs  not  only  gives  Tveight  to 
the  sentiments,  but  is  eminently  adapted  to  en- 
ligiifiu  the  miiidt,  of  a  people ;  and,  consequently, 
to  increase  that  general  fund  of  talent  and  infor- 
mation, from,  which  the  accomplis4un«its,  even  of 
st^^m^n  tl)emselyes,.imiist  lie  ultimately  derived. 
\yhile,  thearefore,  «e  maintain  this  privilege  with 
je^QUS  care,  let  us  be  equally  careful  not  to  abuse 
it,,  iThefi^is  a  respect,  in  my  app'ehension,  due  to 
civil  go.vemots  o«  arvo/mt  of  their  office,  wliich  we 
areOiOt  [pennitEed   to  violate,  even  wheji   we  are 
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uhder  the  necessity  of  blaming  their  measurei^. 
When  the  i^ostle  Paul  was  ;betmy^  into  an  ior 
temperate  expression  of  anger  againdt  the  Jewish 
High  Priest,  from  an  ignorance  of  the  station  he 
occupied,  he  was  no  sooner  informed  df  this,  than 
he  apologized,  and  quoted  a  precept  of  the  Mosaic 
law^  which  says,  Tkou  shalt  not  revile  the  gods,  nor 
cm/^se  the  ruler  of  tky  people.  In  agreement  with 
which,  the  New  Testament  subjoins  to  thfe'  diity- ^f 
fdaiing  God,  that  of  honouring  tite  king^>  Mid 
frdijuently  and  emphatically  inculcated  ^IniAfssKsion ' 
ta^  ciyil  rulers,  not  so  much  from  a  feaJ:*  of 'tbeiii? 
powers  as  from  a  respect  for  their  ofife^.       ' 

The  {ancient  prophets,  it  is  true,  in  thd^iimtil^ 
dqate  discharge  of  their  functionsy  a|^ear  tb  ^harine 
toeated  kings  and  princes  with  ii6  8^  of-  cer^moii)^. 
Bul^  before  we  establish  their  style  intoJ  ^  precbdent, 
let  us  recollect  they  were  privileged 'Jvars^nsi  speak'* 
ing  expressly  in  the-  name  of  the  Moist  High,  who 
gave  them  his  words,  and  invested  theih,  for  the 
moment,  with  a  portion  of  his  majesty. 

Apart  from  the  personal  characters  of  rulers, 
which  are  fluctuating  and  variable,  you  will  find  the 
apostles  continually  enjoin  respect  to  government, 
as  government,  as  a  permanent  ordnance  of  God, 
susceptible  of  various  modifications  from  human 
wisdom,  but  essential,  under  some  form  or  other, 
to  the  existence  of  society ;  and  affording  a  re- 
presentation, faint  and  inadequate,  it  is  true,  but 
still  a  representation,  of  Uie  dominion  of  God  over 
the  earth.      The  wisdom  of  resting   the   duty    of 
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submisskm  ou  this  ground  is  obvious.  The  possesf 
sion  of  o£Qce  fonns  a  plain  and  palpable  distinction, 
liable  to  no  ambiguity  or  dispute.  Personal  merits, 
on  the  contrary,  are  easily  contested,  so  that  if  the 
obligation  of  obedience  were  foimded  on  these,  it 
would  have  no  kind  of  force,  nor  retain  any  sort  oi 
hokl  ou  the  conscience ;  the  bonds  of  social  order 
might  be  dissolved  by  an  epigram  or  a  song.  The 
more  liberal  sentiments  of  respect  for  institutions 
bdug  destroyed,  nothing  would  remain  to  insuni: 
trenqUjiUity,  but  a  servile  fear  of  men.  In  thai 
abaeiicft  of  those  sentiments,  as  the  mildest  exert 
tion  of  authority  would  he  felt  as  an  injury*; 
authority  wovdd  soon  cease  to  be  mild ;  and  prin6es 
would  have  no  alternative  but  that  of  governing 
their  subjects  with  the  severe  jealousy  of  a  masta: 
owr  slasm  impatient  of  revolt:  so  narrow  is  the' 
boundary  which  separates  a  licentious  freedom 
from  a  ferocious  tyranny  1  How  incomparably 
m<ffe  noble,  salutary,  ■  and  just,  are  the  maxims, 
the  apostles  lay  down  on  tliis  subject.  Let  every 
soul  be  subject  unto  the  kiglier  powers :  for  there  is 
no  power  but  of  God:  the  powers  that  be  are  or- 
daiaed  of  God:  wJtosaei'er  reslstetk,  therefore,  the 
potpsr,  resiateth  the  ordmauce  of  God,  and  ihei/  that 
resist  thail  receive  to  fhentselves  damnation.  For 
rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  hut  to  ilte  evil. 
Wilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  t/ie  power  ?  Do  that 
whuih  is  good,  and  thou,  shalt  have  praise  of  tlie  tamet  , 
For  lie  is-  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  gooi.: 
Wherefore  ye  must  needs  be  subject,  7iot  only  fof 
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wrath,  but  ako  for  conscience  sake.  We  shall  do 
well  to  guard  against  any  system  which  would 
withdraw  the  duties  we  owe  to  our  rulers  and  to 
society  from  the  jurisdiction  of  conscience ;  that 
principle  of  the  mind^  whose  prerogative  it  is  to 
prescribe  to  every  other,  and  to  pronoimce  that 
definitive  sentence  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 
A  good  man  is  accustomed  to  acquiesce  in  the  idea 
of  his  duties  as  an  ultimate  object,  without  in- 
quiring at  every  step  why  he  should  perform  them, 
or  amusing  himself  with  imagining  cases  and  situa- 
tions in  which  they  would  be  liable  to  limitations 
and  exceptions.  Instead  of  being  curious  after 
these,  (for  I  do  not  deny  that  such  exceptions 
exist,)  let  the  great  general  duty  of  submission  to 
civil  authority  be  engraven  on  oiu*  hearts,  wrought 
into  the  very  habit  of  the  mind,  and  made  a  part 
of  our  elementary  morality. 

At  this  season  especially,  when  unanimity  is  so 
requisite,  every  endeavour  to  excite  discontent, 
by  reviling  the  character,  or  depreciating  the 
talents,  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  admi- 
nistration, is  highly  criminal.  Without  suspicion 
of  flattery,  we  may  be  peraiitted  to  add,  that  their 
zeal  in  the  service  of  their  country  cannot  be 
questioned;  that  the  vast  preparations  they  have 
made  for  our  defence  claim  our  gratitude ;  and 
that  if,  in  a  situation  so  arduous,  and  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  affairs  so  complicated  and  difficult, 
they  have  committed  mistakes,  they  are  amply 
entitled  to  a  candid  construction  of  their  measures. 
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Having  been  detained  by  these  reflections  some- 
what longer  than  was  intended,  it  is  high  time  to 
return  to  those  reUgioiis  considerations  whicli  are 
more  immediately  appropriate  to  the  present 
season.     I  therefore  proceed  to  add, 

4.  That  they  appear  to  entertain  mistaken  sen- 
timents, wlio  rely  with  too  much  confidence  for 
success  on  our  supposed  superiority  in  virtue  to 
om  enemies.  Such  a  confidence  betrays  inatten- 
tion to  the  actual  conduct  of  Prondence.  Where- 
ever  there  is  conscious  guilt,  there  is  room  to 
apprehend  punishment;  nor  is  it  for  the  criminal 
to  decide  wliere  the  merited  punishment  shall 
first  fall.  The  cup  of  divine  displeasure  is,  in- 
deed, presented  successively  to  guilty  nations, 
but  it  by  no  means  invariably  begins  «ith  those 
who  have  run  the  greatest  career  in  guilt.  On 
the  contrary.  Judgment  often  begins  at  the  house 
of  God;  and  he  fi^quently  chastises  his  servants 
with  severity  before  he  proceeds  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  enemies.  He  assured  Abraham,  his 
seed  should  be  afflicted  in  Egj-pt  for  four  hun- 
dred years,  and  that  after  the'u-  expiration,  the 
nation  (hat  afflicted  them  he  would  judge.  The 
Assyiian  monarclis,  bhnd  and  impious  idolaters, 
were  permitted  for  a  long  period  to  oppress  Iiis 
chosen  people ;  after  which,  to  use  his  own 
words,  he  punished  the  fruit  of  the  proud  heart  of 
the  king  of  Babylon  ;  and  liaving  accomplished  his 
design  in  their  correction,  cast  the  rod  into  the 
fire.     His  conduct,   on  such    occasions,  resembles 

VOL.   1.  L 
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that  of  a  parent^  who,  full  of  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  his  children,  animadverts  upoa.&ults  in 
them^  which  he  suffers  to  pass  without  notice  in 
persons  for  whom  he  is  less  interested*  Let  us 
adore  both  the  goodness  and  severity  of  God.  The 
punishments  which  are  designed  to  amend,  are 
inflicted  with  comparative  vigilance  and .  speed ; 
those  which  are  meant  to  destroy,  are  usually  long 
suspended,  while  the  devoted  victims  pass  on  with 
seeming  impunity, 

But,  independent  of  this  consideration,  that 
superiority  in  virtue  which  is  claimed,  may  be 
neither  so  great,  nor  so  certain,  as  we  are  ready 
at  first  to  suppose.  To  decide  on  the  comparative 
guilt  of  two  individuals,  much  more  of  two  nations, 
demands  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  cir- 
cumstances than  we  are  usually  able  to  obtain. 
To  settle  a  question  of  this  sort,  it  is  not  enough 
barely  to  mspect  the  manners  of  each ;  for  the 
quality  of  actions,  considered  in  themselves,  is  one 
thing;  and  the  comparative  guilt  of  the  persons 
to  whom  they  belong,  is  another.  Before  we  can 
determine  such  a  question,  it  is  necessary  to  weigh 
and  estimate  the  complicated  influences  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  the  tendency  of  all  their  insti- 
tutions, their  respective  degrees  of  information, 
and  the  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages 
under  which  they  are  placed.  And  who  is  equal 
to  such  a  survey,  but  the  Supreme  Judge,  to  whom 
it  belongs  to  decide  on  the  character  both  of  na- 
tions and  individuals? 
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Our  enemies,  it  is  true,  in  the  moments  of 
anarchy  and  madness,  treated  the  religion  of  Jesus 
with  an  ostentation  of  insult ;  but  it  w-as  not  till 
that  religion  had  been  disguised,  and  almost  con- 
cealed from  their  view  under  a  veil  of  falsehoods 
and  impostures.  The  religion  they  i-ejected,  de- 
based by  foreign  infusions,  mingled  with  absurd 
tenets,  trifling  superstitions,  and  cruel  maxims, 
retained  scavee  any  traces  of  the  tmth  m  it  is  iu 
Jesus,  The  best  of  men  were  compelled  to  flee 
their  conntry  to  avoid  its  persecuting  fury,  while 
the  souls  itnder  the  altar  were  employed  day  and 
night  in  accusing  it  before  God.  Religious  inquiry 
was  suppressed,  the  perusal  of  the  word  of  God 
discountenanced,  or  rather  prohibited,  and  that 
book,  to  loose  whose  seals  the  Lamb  condescended 
to  be  slain,  impiously  closed  by  those  who  styled 
themselves  its  ministers.  In  this  situation,  it  is 
less  surprising  if  the  body  of  the  people,*  misled 
by  pretended  philosophers,  lost  sight  of  the  feeble 
glimmerings  of  hght  which  shone  in  the  midst  of 
8o  much  obscurity.  How  far  these  considerations 
may  extenuate,  before  the  searcher  of  hearts,  the 
guilt  of  our  enemies,  it  remains  with  him  to  deter- 
mine. It  is  certain,  our  guilt  is  accompanied  with 
no  such  extenuation.     With  us  the  darkness  has 


"  The  author  begs  this  remark  may  be  understood  to  apply  to 
the  French  people  only,  and  not  by  any  means  to  their  infidel 
leaden.  Of  the  infidelity  of  the  latter  there  needa  no  other  solu- 
tion to  be  given  than  the  scripture  one :  They  loved  darknett 
rather  Ihan  liijhl,  brcntise  Iheir  rieedn  were  evil. 
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long  been  past,  and  the  true  light  has  arisen  upon 
us.  We  have  long  possessed  the  clearest  display 
of  divine  truth,  together  with  the  fullest  liberty 
of  conscience.  The  mysteries  of  the  gospel  have 
been  unveiled,  and  its  sanctifying  truths  pressed 
on  the  conscience  by  those  who,  having  received 
such  a  ministry,  knew  it  to  be  their  duty  to  use 
great  plainness  of  speech. 

The  language  of  invective,  it  is  acknowledged, 
should  be  as  carefully  avoided  in  dispensing  the 
word  of  God  as  that  of  adulation;  but  may  we 
not,  without  reprehension,  ask  whether  it  is  not 
a  melancholy  truth,  that  many  of  us  have  con- 
tinued in  the  midst  of  all  this  light,  unchanged 
and  impenitent;  that  if  oiu:  enemies,  with  frantic 
impiety,  renounced  the  forms  of  religion,  we  re- 
main destitute  of  the  power;  and  that,  if  they 
abandoned  the  christian  name,  the  name  is  nearly 
the  whole  of  Christianity  to  which  we  can  pretend  ? 
Still  we  are  ready  perhaps  to  exclaim,  with  the 
people  of  Israel  in  the  context,  We  are  wise,  and 
the  lazo  of  the  Lord  is  with  us/  Let  us  hear  the 
prophet's  reply.  Surely  in  vain  hath  he  made  it; 
the  pen  of  the  scribes  is  in  vain.  That  law  is  most 
emphatically  in  vain,  which  is  the  subject  of  boast 
without  being  obeyed.  That  dispensation  of  reli- 
gion, however  perfect,  is  in  vain,  which  cherishes 
the  pride,  without  refonning  the  manners  of  a 
people.  Were  we,  indeed,  a  religious  people, 
were  the  traces  of  Christianity  as  visible  in  our 
lives  as  they  are  in  our   creeds   and   confessions. 
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we  might  derive  solid  support  from  the  com- 
parison of  ourselves  with  others;  but  if  the  con- 
trary be  the  fact,  and  there  are  with  us,  even  ■with 
us,  sim  against  the  Lord  our  God,  it  will  be  our 
wisdom  to  relinquish  this  plea;  and  instead  of 
boasting  our  superior  virtue,  to  he  low  in  humi- 
liation and  repentance. 

5.  General  lamentations  and  acknowledgments 
of  the  corruptions  of  the  age,  be  they  ever  so 
well  founded,  fall  very  short  of  the  real  duties  of 
this  season. — It  is  not  difficult,  however  painful 
to  a  good  mind,  to  descant  on  the  luxury,  the 
venahty,  the  impiety  of  the  age,  the  irreligion  of 
the  rich,  the  immorality  of  the  poor,  and  the 
general  forgetfulness  of  God  wliich  pervades  all 
classes.  Such  topics  it  would  be  utterly  unproper 
to  exclude :  but  to  dwell  on  these  alone,  answers 
very  little  purpose.  The  sentiments  they  excite 
are  too  va^ie  and  indistinct  to  make  a  lasting  im- 
pression. To  invest  ourselves  with  an  imaginary 
character  to  represent  the  nation  to  which  we 
belong,  and  combining  into  one  group  the  ™es 
of  the  times,  to  utter  loud  lamentations,  or  violent 
invectives,  is  an  easy  task. 

But  this,  whatever  it  be,  is  not  repentance. 
After  bewailing  in  this  manner  the  sins  of  others, 
it  is  possible  to  continue  quite  unconcerned  about 
our  own.  He  who  has  been  thus  employed,  may 
have  been  merely  acting  a  part ;  uttering  confes- 
sions in  which  he  never  meant  to  take  a  personal 
share.     He  woidd  be  mortally  offended,  perhaps. 
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to  have  it  suspected  that  he  himself  had  been 
guilty  of  any  one  of  the  sins  he  has  been  de- 
ploring,  or  that  he  had  contributed  in  the  smallest 
degree  to  draw  down  the  judgments  he  so  so- 
lemnly deprecates.  All  has  bieen  transacted  under 
a  feigned  character.'  Instead  of  repenting  himself 
of  Jm  iniquity,  or  saying,  What  have  I  done?  he 
secretly  prides  himself  on  his  exemption  from  the 
general  stain  ;  and  all  the  advantage  he  derives 
from  his  humiliations  a'nd  confessions,  is  to  become 
more  deepily  enamoured  of  the  perfections  of  what 
he  supposes  his  real  character.  To  such  I  would 
say,  you  are  under  a  dangerous  delusion ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  you  perform  the  duties  of 
this  sekson  completes  that  delusion.  '  Your  re*- 
peritance,  your  feigned,  your  theatrical  repentance, 
tends  to  fix  you  in  impenitence,  and  your  humi- 
liation to  make  you  proud.  Whatever  opinion 
you  may  entertain  of  the  character  of  others,  yoiu: 
chief  concern  is  at  home.  When  you  have  broken 
off  your  own  sins  by  righteousness,  you  may,  with 
a  more  perfect  propriety,  deplore  the  sins  of  the 
nation ;  you  may  intercede  for  it  in  your  prayers, 
and,  within  the  limits  of  your  sphere,  edify  it  by 
your  example ;  but  till  you  have  taken  this  first, 
this  necessary  step,  you  have  done  nothing;  and 
should  the  whole  nation  follow  your  example,  and 
copy  the  spirit  of  your  devotion,  we  should,  after  all, 
remain  an  impenitent,  and  finally  a  ruined  people. 

Allow  me  here,  though  it  may  be  a  digression, 
to  endeavoiu"  the  correction  of  a  mistake,  which 
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appears  to  me  to  have  greatly  perplexed,  as  well 
as  abridged,  the  duties  of  similar  seasons  to  the 
present.  The  mistake  to  which  I  allude  respects 
the  true  idea  of  national  sins.  Many  seem  to  take 
it  for  granted,  that  notliing  can  justly  be  deemed 
a  national  sin,  but  what  has  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature,  or  is  committed  under  public  authority. 
When  they  liear,  therefore,  of  national  sins,  they 
instantly  revolve  in  their  minds  something  which 
they  ap])rehend  to  be  criminal  in  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs.  That  iniquity  when  estalslished  by 
law  is  more  conspicuous,  that  it  tends  to  a  more 
^neral  corruption,  and  by  poisoning  the  streams 
of  justice  at  their  source,  produces  more  extensive 
mischief  than  mider  any  other  circumstances,  it 
is  impossible  to  deny.  In  a  country,  moreover, 
where  the  people  have  a  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment, the  corruption  of  their  laws  must  first  have 
inhered,  and  become  inveterate  in  their  manners. 

Such  corruption  is  therefore  not  so  much  an 
instance  as  a  ?noiii(inent  of  national  degeneracy ; 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  is  the  only 
just  idea  of  national  sins.  National  sins  are  the 
sins  of  the  nation.  The  system  which  teaches  us 
to  consider  a  people  as  actmg  merely  through  the 
medium  of  its  prince  or  legislature,  however  useful 
or  necessary  to  adjust  the  bitcrcouree  of  nations 
with  each  other,  is  too  technical,  too  artificial^ 
too  much  of  a  compromise  with  tlie  imper(i?ctioB  ^ 
essential  to  human  affairs,  to  enter  into  the  viewsj 
or  regulate  the  conduct,  of  the  Supreme   Being. 
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He  sees  things  as  they  are;  and  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  crimes  committed  in  every  comitry  are 
perpetrated  by  its  inhabitants  in  their  individual 
character,  it  is  these,  though  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  others,  which  chiefly  provoke  the  divine  judg- 
ments. 

To  consider  national  sins  as  merely  compre- 
hending the  vices  of  rulers,  or  the  iniquities 
tolerated  by  law,  is  to  place  the  duties  of  such 
a  season  as  this  in  a  very  invidious  and  a  very 
inadequate  light.  It  is  to  render  them  invidious: 
for  upon  this  principle  our  chief  business  on  such 
occasions  is,  to  single  out  for  attack  those  whom 
we  are  commanded  to  obey,  to  descant  on  public 
abuses,  and  to  hold  up  to  detestation  and  abhor- 
rence the  supposed  delinquencies  of  the  govern- 
ment under  which  we  are  placed.  How  far  such 
a  conduct  tends  to  promote  that  broken  and 
contrite  heart  which  is  heaven's  best  sacrifice,  it 
requires  no  great  sagacity  to  discover. 

It  is,  moreover,  to  exhibit  a  most  inadequate 
view  of  the  duties  of  this  season.  It  confines 
humiliation  and  confession  to  a  mere  scantling  of 
the  sins  which  pollute  a  nation.  Under  the  worst 
governments  (to  say  nothing  of  our  own)  the  chief 
perversions  of  right  are  not  found  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice, nor  the  chief  outrages  on  mtue  in  the  laws, 
nor  the  greatest  number  of  atrocities  in  the  public 
administration.  Civil  government,  the  great  an- 
tidote which  the  wisdom  of  man  has  applied  to 
the  crimes  and  disorders  that  spring  up  in  society, 
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can  scarcely  ever  become,  in  no  free  country  at 
least  is  it  possible  for  it  to  become,  Use}/  the  chief 
crime  and  disorder.  It  may,  on  occasion,  pre- 
scribe particular  things  that  are  wrong,  and  some- 
times reward  where  it  ought  to  punish ;  but  unless 
it  bent  its  force,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  virtue  and  the  suppression  of  vice  ; 
unless  the  genera!  spirit  of  its  laws  were  in  uni- 
son with  the  dictates  of  conscience,  it  would 
soon  fall  to  pieces  from  intestine  weakness  and 
disorder. 

A  last  appeal,  in  all  moral  questions,  lies  to  the 
Scriptures,  where  you  will  invariably  find  tlie  pro- 
phets, in  tlieir  boldest  paintings  of  national  vice, 
in  their  severest  denunciations  of  divine  anger,  are 
so  far  from  confining  their  representation  to  the 
conduct  of  rulers,  that  they  are  seldom  mentioned 
in  comparison  of  the  people.  Their  attention  is 
chiefly  occupied  in  depicting  the  corruptions  which 
prevailed  in  the  several  classes  of  the  community, 
among  which  the  crimes  of  princes  and  judges 
are  most  severely  reprehended,  not  as  represen- 
tatives, hut  as  parts  of  the  whole.  They  knew 
nothing  of  that  refinement  by  which  a  people  are 
at  liberty  to  transfer  their  vices  to  their  rulers. 
To  confirm  this  remark,  by  adducing  all  the  in- 
stances the  prophecies  afford,  would  be  to  quote 
a  great  part  of  the  Old  Testament :  it  is  sufficient 
to  refer  you  to  the  twenty-second  chapter  of 
Ezekiel,  where,  after  portraying  the  manners  of 
the    age    with    the    peculiar    \'ehemence    of    style 
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which  distinguished  that  holy  prophet,  he  closes 
his  description  with  these  remarkable  words : 
And  I  sought  for  a  man  among  them  that  should 
make  up  the  hedge,  and  stand  in  the  gap  before 
me  for  the  land,  that  I  should  not  destroy  it ;  but 
I  found  none. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  with  vain  words. 
The  just  displeasure  of  God,  as  it  will  by  no  means 
spare  the  great,  when  they  are  criminal  and  im- 
penitent, so  neither  is  it  excited  by  their  wicked- 
ness alone.  It  is  a  fire,  supplied  from  innumerable 
sources,  to  which  every  crime  contributes  its 
quota ;  and  which  every  portion  of  guilt,  where- 
ever  it  is  found,  causes  to  bum  with  augmented 
violence. 

Having  thus  endeavoiured  to  expose  those 
grounds  of  confidence  which  appear  replete  with 
danger,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  long  on 
the  remaining  part  of  the  subject.  To  be  aware 
of  the  several  wrong  paths  into  which  we  are 
liable  to  be  misled,  is  the  principal  requisite  to 
the  finding  out  that  which  is  alone  the  true  and 
right  one. 

The  first  duty  to  which  orn*  situation  summons 
us,  is  a  devout  acknowledgment  of  the  hand  of 
God.  To  this,  whatever  be  the  instruments  em- 
ployed, religion  instructs  us  ultimately  to  refer 
national  calamities  as  well  as  national  blessings. 
That  the  Lord  reigns,  is  one  of  those  truths  which 
lie  at  the  very  basis  of  piety ;  nor  is  there  any 
more  consoling.      It  fills  the  heart,  under  a  right 
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impression  of  it,  with  a  cheerful  hope,  and  un- 
ruffled tranquillity,  amidst  the  changes  and  trials 
of  life,  which  wc  shall  look  for  in  ^ain  from  any 
other  quarter.  It  is  this  chiefly  which  foimed 
and  distinguished  the  character  of  those  who  are 
emphatically  said  to  have  rt'alked  mth  God. 
Important  as  this  disposition  is,  under  all  circum- 
stances, it  is  what  more  especially  suits  the  present 
crisis,  and  which  the  events  we  have  witnessed  are 
so  eminently  calculated  to  impress.  The  Psalmist 
accoimts  for  the  wicked's  refusing  to  seek  after 
God,  from  their  having  no  changes ;  and  ceri;ainly 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  prosperity  is  not  favour- 
ahle  to  piety.  But  if  we  forget  God,  we  cannot 
plead  even  this  slight  extenuation ;  for  the  times 
that  are  passing  over  us,  in  the  solemn  phrase 
of  Scripture,  are  eventful  beyond  all  former  ex- 
ample or  conception.  The  fearful  catastrophes,  the 
strange  vicissitudes,  the  sudden  revolutions  of  for- 
tune, which,  thinly  scattered  heretofore  oves-  a 
long  tract  of  ages,  poets  and  historians  have  col- 
lected, and  exhibited  to  the  terror  and  the  com- 
miseration of  mankind,  have  crowded  upon  us  nith 
so  strange  a  rapidity,  and  thickened  so  fast,  that 
they  have  become  perfectly  familiar,  and  are  almost 
numbered  among  ordinary  events.  Astonishment 
has  exhausted  itseh";  and  whatever  occurs,  we 
cease  to  be  smprised.  In  short,  every  thing 
around  us,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  is  so 
changed,  that,  did  not  the  stability  of  the  mate- 
rial, form  a  contrast  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  moral 
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and  political^  world,  we  might  be  tempted  to  sup- 
pose we  had  been  removed  to  another  state,  or 
that  all  those  things  that  have  happened  were  but 
the  illusions  of  fancy,  and  the  visions  of  the  night. 
How  consoling,  at  such  a  season,  to  look  up  to 
that  Being,  who  is  a  very  present  help  in  trouble, 
the  dwelling-place  of  all  generations ;  who  changes 
all  things,  and  is  himself  unchanged !  And,  inde- 
pendent of  its  impiety,  how  cruel  is  that  philosophy 
which,  under  pretence  of  superior  illumination,  by 
depriving  us  of  this  resource,  would  leave  us  ex- 
posed to  the  tossings  of  a  tempestuous  ocean, 
without  compass,  without  solace,  and  without 
hope! 

But  besides  this  acknowledgment  of  the  general 
administration  of  the  Deity,  it  behoves  us  to  feel 
and  confess,  in  national  calamities,  the  tokens  of 
his  displeasure.  The  evils  which  overtake  nations 
are  the  just  judgments  of  the  Almighty.  I  am 
perfectly  aware  of  the  disadvantages  under  which 
we  labour,  when  we  insist  on  this  topic,  from  its 
being  so  trite  and  familiar.  Instead  of  troubling 
you  with  a  general,  and,  I  fear,  unavailing  descant 
on  the  manners  of  the  age,  I  shall,  therefore,  con- 
tent myself  with  calling  your  attention  to  a  very 
few  of  what  appear  to  me  the  most  alarming  symp- 
toms of  national  degeneracy.  Here  we  shall  not 
insist  so  much  on  the  progress  of  infidelity  (thougli 
much  to  be  deplored),  as  on  an  evil,  to  which, 
if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  that  progress  is 
chiefly  to  be  ascribed :  I  mean  a  gradual  departure 
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from  the  peculiar  truths,  maxims,  and  spirit 
of  Christianity.  Christianity,  issuing  perfect  and 
entire  from  the  hands  of  its  Author,  vdW  admit  of 
no  mutilations  nor  improvements ;  it  stands  most 
secure  on  its  own  basis ;  and  without  being  in- 
debted to  foreign  aids,  supports  itself  best  by  its 
own  internal  vigour.  >Vhen,  under  the  pretence 
of  simplifying  it,  we  attempt  to  force  it  into  a 
closer  aUiance  with  the  most  approved  systems  of 
philosophy,  we  are  sure  to  contract  its  bounds, 
and  to  dimmish  its  force  and  authority  over  the 
consciences  of  men.  It  is  dogmatic ;  not  capable 
of  being  advanced  with  the  jirogress  of  science, 
but  fixed  and  immutable.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
perceive  the  use  or  necessity  of  some  of  its  dis- 
coveries, but  they  are  not  on  this  account  the  less 
binding  on  our  faith ;  just  as  there  are  many  parts 
of  nature,*  whose  purposes  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
explore,  of  which  if  any  person  were  bold  enough 
to  arraign  the  propriety,  it  would  be  sufficient  to 

•  "  We  ought  not  (aays  the  great  Bacon)  to  attempt  to  draw 
down  or  submit  the  mysteries  of  God  to  ou;  rpason  ',  but,  on  the 
(Mjntrary,  to  raise  and  advance  our  reason  to  the  divine  truth.  In 
this  port  of  knowledge,  touching  divine  philosophy,  I  am  so  far 
Gtom  noting  any  defidency.  that  I  rather  nolo  an  excess  ;  whereto 
I  have  digressed,  because  of  the  extreme  prejudice  which  both 
religion  and  philosophy  have  received  from  being  commixed  toge- 
ther, as  that  which  undoubtedly  will  make  an  heretical  religion 
and  a  &bulous  philosopliy." 

This  observation  appears  to  me  to  deser>-e  the  moat  profound 
meditation  ;  and  lest  the  remarks  on  this  subject  should  appear 
presumptuous  from  so  inconsiderable  a  person,  I  thought  it  requi- 
«ite  to  fortify  myself  by  so  great  an  authority. 


I 

I 
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reply  that  God  made  them.  They  are  both  equally 
the  works  of  God,  and  both  equally  partake  of  the 
mysteriousness  of  their  Author,  This  integrity  of 
the  Christian  faith  has  been  insensibly  impaired ; 
and  the  simphcity  of  mind  with  which  it  should 
be  embracfd,  g^'adually  diminished.  While  the 
outworks  of  the  sanctuary  have  been  defended 
with  the  utmost  ability,  its  interior  has  been  too 
mucli  neglected,  and  the  fire  upon  the  altar  suf- 
fered to  languish  and  decay.  The  truths  and 
mysteries  which  distinguished  the  christian  from 
all  other  religions,  have  been  httle  attended  to  by 
some,  totally  denied  by  others ;  and  while  infinite 
efforts  have  been  made,  by  the  utmost  subtlety  of 
argumentation,  to  establish  the  tnith  and  authen- 
ticity of  revelation,  few  have  been  exerted  in  com- 
parison to  shew  what  it  really  contains.  The 
doctrines  of  the  fall  and  of  redemption,  which  are 
the  two  grand  points  on  which  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation hinges,  have  been  too  much  neglected. 
Though  it  has  not  yet  become  the  fashion  (God 
forbid  it  ever  should !)  to  deny  them,  we  have  been 
too  much  accustomed  to  confine  the  mention  of 
them  to  oblique  hints,  and  distant  allusions.  They 
are  too  often  reluctantly  conceded  rather  than 
warmly  inculcated,  as  though  they  were  the  weaker 
or  less  honourable  parts  of  Christianity,  from  which 
we  were  in  haste  to  turn  away  our  eyes,  although 
it  is  in  reality  these  very  truths  which  have  in 
every  age  inspired  the  devotion  of  the  church,  and 
the    rapture    of    the    redeemed.       This  alienation 
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from  the  distrngmshing  truths  of  our  holy  rehgion 
accounts  for  a  portentous  peculiarity  among  chris- 
tians, their  being  ashamed  of  a  book  which  they 
profess  to  receive  as  the  word  of  God.  The 
votaries  of  all  other  rehgions  regard  their  supposed 
sacred  books  with  a  devotion  which  consecrates 
their  errors,  and  makes  their  very  absurdities 
venerable  in  their  eyes.  They  glory  in  that  which 
is  their  shame :  we  are  ashamed  of  that  which  is 
our  glory.  Indiflerence  and  inattention  to  the 
truths  aud  mysteries  of  revelation,  have  led,  by  an 
easy  transition,  to  a  dislike  and  neglect  of  the 
book  which  contains  them ;  so  that,  in  a  christian 
comitry,  nothing  is  thought  so  vulgar  as  a  serious 
:ippeal  to  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  candidate  for 
fashionable  distinction  would  rather  betray  a  fami- 
liar acquaintance  with  the  most  impure  writers, 
than  with  the  words  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
Yet  we  complain  of  the  growth  of  infidelity,  when 
nothing  less  could  be  expected  than  that  some 
should  declare  themselves  infidels,  where  so  many 
had  completely  forgot  they  were  christians.  They 
who  sow  the  seed  can  with  very  ill  grace  complain 
of  the  abundance  of  the  crop ;  and  when  we  have 
ourselves  ceased  to  abide  in  the  words  aud  main- 
tam  the  honour  of  the  Saviour,  we  must  not  be 
surprised  at  seeing  some  advance  a  step  ftutber, 
by  openly  declaring  they  are  none  of  his.  The 
consequence  has  been  such  as  might  be  expected, 
- — an  increase  of  profaneness,  immorahty,  and 
irreligion. 
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The  traces  of  piety  have  been  wearing  out  more 
and  more^  from  our  conversation^  from  our  man- 
ners^ from  our  popular  publications^  from  the 
current  literature  of  the  age.  In  proportion  as  the 
maxims  and  spirit  of  Christianity  have  declined^ 
infidelity  has  prevailed  in  their  room;  for  infide- 
lity is^  in  reality^  nothing  more  than  a  noxious 
spawn  (pardon  the  metaphor)  bred  in  the  stagnant 
marshes  of  corrupted  Christianity. 

A  lax  theology  is  the  natural  parent  of  a  lax 
morality.  The  peculiar  motives^  accordingly,  by 
which  the  mspired  writera  enforce  their  moral 
lessons,  the  love  of  God  and  the  Redeemer,  con- 
cern for  the  honour  of  religion,  and  gratitude  for 
the  inestimable  benefits  of  the  christian  redemp- 
tion, have  no  place  in  the  fitshionable  systems  of 
mor-a  imtructi..  >  The  moti.es  .ln.it  excl.- 
sively  urged  are  such  as  take  their  rise  from  the 
present  state,  founded  on  reputation,  on  honour, 
on  health,  or  on  the  tendency  of  the  things  recom- 
mended to  promote,  under  some  form  or  other, 
the  acquisition  of  worldly  advantages.  Thus  even 
morality  itself,  by  dissociating  it  from  religion,  is 
made  to  cherish  the  love  of  the  world,  and  to  bar 
the  heart  more  effectually  against  the  approaches 
of  piety. 


*  If  the  reader  wishes  for  a  Hirther  statement  and  illustration 
of  these  melancholy  facts,  he  may  find  it  in  Mr.  "Wilberforce's 
celebrated  book  on  religion ;  an  inestimable  work,  which  has, 
perhaps,  done  more  than  any  other  to  rouse  the  insensibility  and 
augment  the  piety  of  the  age. 
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Here  I  cannot  forbear  remarking  a  great  change 
wlUch  has  taken  place  in  the  whole  manner  of 
reasoning  on  the  topics  of  niorahty  and  religion, 
from  what  prevailed  in  the  last  century,  and,  as  far 
as  my  information  extends,  in  any  preceding  age. 
This,  which  is  an  age  of  revolutions,  has  also  pro- 
duced a  strange  revolution  in  the  method  of  view- 
ing these  subjects,  the  most  important  by  far  that 
can  engage  tlie  attention  of  man.  The  simplicity 
of  our  ancestors,  nourished  by  "  the  sincere  milk  of 
the  word,"  rather  than  by  the  tenets  of  a  disputa- 
tious philosophy,  was  content  to  let  morality 
remsdn  on  the  firm  basis  of  the  dictates  of  con- 
science and  the  will  of  God.  They  considered 
virtue  as  something  ultimate,  as  bounding  the 
mental  prospect.  They  never  supposed  for  a  mo- 
ment there  was  any  thing  to  which  it  stood  merely 
in  the  relation  of  a  means,  or,  that  within  the  nar- 
row confines  of  this  momentary  state  any  thing 
great  enough  could  be  found  to  be  its  end  or  object. 
It  never  occurred  to  their  imagination,  that  that 
religion  which  professes  to  render  us  superior  to 
the  world,  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  an  in- 
strument to  procure  the  temporal,  the  physical 
good  of  individuals,  or  of  society.  In  their  ^iew, 
it  had  a  nobler  destination;  it  looked  forward  to 
eternity :  and  if  ever  they  appear  to  have  assigned 
it  any  end  or  object  beyond  itself,  it  was  a  union 
«ith  its  Author,  in  the  perpetual  fmition  of  God. 
Tliey  arranged  these  things  in  the  following  or- 
der : — Religion,  comprehending  the  love,  fear,  and 
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service  of  the  Author  of  our  being,  they  placed 
first ;  social  morality,  founded  on  its  dictates, 
confirmed  by  its  sanctions,  next ;  and  the  mere 
physical  good  of  society  they  contemplated  as  sub- 
ordinate to  both.  Every  thing  is  now  reversed. 
The  pyramid  is  inverted :  the  first  is  last,  and  the 
last  first.  Religion  is  degraded  fi^om  its  pre-emi- 
nence, into  the  mere  hand-maid  of  social  morality ; 
social  morality  into  an  instrument  of  advancing  the 
welfare  of  society ;  and  the  world  is  all  in  all.  Nor 
have  we  deviated  less  from  the  example  of  antiquity 
than  from  that  of  our  pious  forefathers.  The 
philosophers  of  antiquity,  in  the  absence  of  supe- 
rior light,  consulted  with  reverence  the  permanent 
principles  of  nature,  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and 
the  best  feelings  of  the  heart,  which  they  employed 
all  the  powers  of  reason  and  eloquence  to  unfold, 
to  adorn,  to  enforce ;  and  thereby  formed  a  limii- 
nous  commentary  on  the  law  mritten  on  the  heart. 
The  virtue  which  they  inculcated  grew  out  of  the 
stock  of  human  nature :  it  was  a  warm  and  living 
virtue.  It  was  the  moral  man,  possessing  in  every 
limb  and  feature,  in  all  its  figure  and  movements, 
the  harmony,  dignity,  and  variety  which  belong  to 
the  human  form  :  an  effort  of  unassisted  nature  to 
restore  that  image  of  God,  which  sin  had  mutilated 
and  defaced.  Imperfect,  as  might  be  expected, 
their  morality  was  often  erroneous ;  but  in  its 
great  outlines  it  had  all  the  stability  of  the  human 
constitution,  and  its  fundamental  principles  were 
coeval  and  coexistent  with  human  nature.     There 
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could  be  nothing  fluctuating  and  arbitrary  in  its 
more  weighty  decisions,  since  it  appealed  every 
moment  to  the  man  within  the  breast :  it  pretended 
to  nothing  more  than  to  give  voice  and  articulation 
to  the  inward  sentiments  of  the  heart,  and  con- 
science echoed  to  its  oracles.  This,  UTOught  into 
different  systems,  and  under  various  modes  of 
illustration,  was  the  general  fonn  which  morality 
exhibited  from  the  creation  of  the  world  till  onr 
time.  In  this  state  revelation  fomid  it ;  and,  cor- 
recting what  was  erroneous,  supplying  what  was 
defective,  and  confirming  what  was  right  by  its 
pecuhar  sanctions,  superadded  a  number  of  super- 
natural truths  and  holy  mysteries.  How  is  it,  that 
on  a  subject  on  which  men  have  thought  deeply 
from  the  moment  they  began  to  think,  and  where, 
consequently,  whatever  is  entirely  and  fundamen- 
tally new,  must  be  fundamentally  false ;  how  is  it, 
that  in  contempt  of  the  experience  of  past  ages, 
and  of  all  precedents  human  and  divine,  we  have 
ventured  into  a  perilous  path  which  no  eye  has 
explored,  no  foot  has  trod,  and  have  undertaken, 
after  the  lapse  of  six  thousand  years,  to  manufacture 
a  morality  of  our  own,  to  decide  by  a  cold  calcula- 
tion of  interest,  by  a  ledger-book  of  profit  and  of 
loss,  the  preference  of  truth  to  falsehood,  of  piety 
to  blasphemy,  and  of  humanity  and  justice  to 
treachery  and  blood  ? 

In  the  science  of  morals  we  are  taught  by  this 
system  to   consider  nothing  as  yet  done ;  we  are 
invited  to  erect  a  fresh  fabric  on  a  fresh  foundation. 
m2 
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All  the  elements  and  sentiments  which  entered 
into  the  essence  of  virtue  before,  are  melted  down 
and  cast  into  a  new  mould.  Instead  of  appealing 
to  any  internal  principle,  every  thing  is  left  to 
calculation,  and  determined  by  expediency.  In 
executing  this  plan,  the  jurisdiction  of  conscience 
is  abolished,  her  decisions  are  classed  with  those 
of  a  superannuated  judge,  and  the  determination 
of  moral  causes  is  adjourned  from  the  interior  tri- 
bimal  to  the  noisy  forum  of  speculative  debate. 
Every  thing,  without  exception,  is  made  an  affair  of 
calculation,  under  which  are  comprehended,  not 
merely  the  duties  we  owe  to  our  fellow-creatures, 
but  even  the  love  and  adoration  which  the  Supreme 
Being  claims  at  our  hands.  His  claims  are  set 
aside,  or  suffered  to  lie  in  abeyance,  imtil  it  can  be 
determined  how  far  they  can  be  admitted  on  the 
principles  of  expediency,  and  in  what  respect  they 
may  interfere  with  the  acquisition  of  temporal 
advantages.  Even  here,  nothing  is  yielded  to  the 
suggestions  of  conscience,  nothing  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  heart :  all  is  dealt  out  with  a  sparing 
hand,  under  the  stint  and  measure  of  calculation. 
Instead  of  being  allowed  to  ''  love  God  with  all  our 
heart,  arid  all  our  strength,  the  first  and  great 
commandment,"  the  portion  of  love  assigned  him  is 
weighed  out  with  the  utmost  scrupulosity,  and  the 
supposed  excess  more  severely  censured  than  the 
real  deficiency. 

Thus,    by  a  strange  inversion,  the    indirect  in- 
fluence of  Christianity,  in  promoting  the  temporal 
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good  of  mankind,  is  mistaken  for  its  principal  end  ; 
the  skirts  of  her  robe  are  confounded  with  her 
body,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  instead 
of  raising  our  thoughts  and  contemplations  from 
earth  to  heaven,  from  the  creature  to  the  Creator, 
are  made  subservient  to  the  advancement  of  secu- 
lar interests  and  passions.  How  far  these  senti- 
ments accord  with  the  dictates  of  inspiration,  the 
most  unlettered  cliristian  may  easily  decide.  Love 
not  the  world,  said  the  disciple  who  leaned  on  the 
breast  of  liis  Lord,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the 
a-orld ;  for  if  any  mail  love  the  zvorld,  the  love  of 
the  Father  is  not  in  him.  And  the  world  passeth 
away,  and  the  lusts  thereof ;  but  he  that  doeth  the 
will  of  God  abideth  for  ever.  Such  was  the  idea 
entertained  by  an  inspired  apostle  of  christian 
virtue.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  modern  philo- 
sopher. Virtue,  he  will  infoim  us  (including  the 
whole  sum  of  our  duties),  is  merely  an  expedient 
for  promoting  the  interests  and  advantages  of  the 
present  world ;  of  that  world,  which,  in  the  eyes 
of  John,  was  passing  away,  and  whose  value  he 
80  solemnly  depreciates.  What  admirable  con- 
sistency !  What  elevated  tlicologj' !  If  we  can 
suppose  this  holy  apostle  acquainted  with  what 
passes  on  earth,  what  pleasure  it  must  afford  his 
glorified  spirit,  to  find  his  sentiments  so  well  un- 
derstood, and  so  faithfully  interpreted  ! 

In  former  times  it  was  supposed  that  one  of  the 
most  effectual  means  of  unprovement  in  virtue 
was,  the  moral  culture  of  the  heart ;  and  to  keep 
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it  with  all  diligence,  because  out  of  it  are  the  issues 
of  life,  was  thought  an  advice  deserving  the  most 
serious  attention.  To  examine  frequently  the 
state  of  the  conscience,  and  to  check  the  first 
risings  of  disorder  there,  was  judged  to  be  of  the 
last  importance* 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  moral  discipline  must 
fare  under  the  doctrine  of  expediency,  a  doctrine 
which  teaches  man  to  be  looking  continually 
abroad :  a  doctrine  Which  not  only  justifies,  but 
enjoins,  a  distrust  of  the  suggestions  of  the  in- 
ward monitor;  which  will  not  permit  the  best 
feelings  of  the  heart,  its  clearest  dictates,  its  finest 
emotions,  to  have  the  smallest  influence  over  the 
conduct ;  and,  instead  of  yielding  any  thing  to 
their  direction,  cites  them  at  its  bar. 

As  this  fashion  of  reducing  every  moral  question 
to  a  calculation  of  expedience  is  a  most  important 
innovation,  it  would  be  strange  if  it  had  not  pro- 
duced a  change  in  the  manners  of  society.  In 
fact,  it  has  produced  an  entirely  new  cast  of  cha- 
racter, equally  remote  from  the  licentious  gaiety 
of  high  life,  and  the  low  profligacy  which  falls 
under  the  lash  of  the  law :  a  race  of  men  distin- 
guished by  a  calm  and  terrible  ferocity,  resembling 
Caesar  in  this  only,  that,  as  it  was  said  of  him, 
they  have  come  with  sobriety  to  the  ruin  of  their 
country.  The  greatest  crimes  no  longer  issue 
from  the  strongest  passions,  but  from  the  coolest 
head.  Vice  and  impiety  have  made  a  new  con- 
quest, and  have  added  the  regions  of  speculation 
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to  their  dominion.  The  patrons  of  impurity  and 
licentiousness  have  put  on  the  cloak  of  the  philo- 
sopher :  maxims  the  most  licentious  have  found 
their  way  into  books  of  pretended  morality,  and 
have  been  inculcated  with  the  airs  of  a  moral 
sage.*  The  new  doctrine  ha\-ing  withdrawn  the 
attention  from  all  internal  sentiments,  as  well  as 
destroyed  their  authority,  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong  wag  easily  lost  sight  of,  the  boun- 
daries of  vice  and  virtue  confounded,  and  the 
whole  substance  of  morals  fell  a  prey  to  contend- 
ing disputants.  Nor  is  this  the  only  or  the  worst 
consequence  which  has  followed.  A  callous  in- 
difference to  all  moral  distinctions  is  an  almost 
inseparable  efiect  of  the  famiHai-  application  of  this 
theorj'.  Viitiie  is  no  longer  contemplated  as  the 
object  of  any  particular  sentiment  or  feeling,  but 
solely  with  regard  to  its  effects  on  society :  it  is 
what  \t  produces,  not  what  it  is,  that  is  alone  con- 
sidered, just  as  an  accountant  is  indifferent  to  the 
shape  and  appearance  of  the  figures,  and  attends 
simply  to  their  amount.  Crimes  and  virtues  are 
equally  candtdales  for  approbation,  nor  must  the 
heart  betray  the  least  preference,  which  would  be 
to  prejudge  the  cause ;  but  must  maintain  a  sacred 
neutrality,  till  Exjiedience,  whose  hand  never  trem- 
bles in  the  midst  of  the  gi'eatest  hoiTors,  has 
weighed  in  her  impartial  balance  their  conse- 
quences and  effects.     In  the  mean  time,  they  are 

•  The  anholy  speculations  of  Mr.  Ciodwin  were  founded  en- 
tirely on  this  basi.H. 
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equally  candidates,  we  assert  it  again^  for  our 
approbation,  and  equally  entitled  to  it,  provided 
the  passions  can  be  deceived  into  an  opinion,  and 
this  is  not  difficult,  that  they  will  come  to  the 
same  thing  at  the  foot  of  the  accoimt.  Hence 
that  intrepidity  in  guilt,  which  has  cased  the  hearts 
of  the  greatest  adepts  in  this  system,  as  with  triple 
brass.  Its  seeds  were  sown  by  some  of  these  with 
aix  imsparing  hand  in  France,  a  congenial  soil, 
where  they  produced  a  thick  vegetation.  The 
consequences  were  soon  felt.  The  fabric  of  society 
tottered  to  its  base,  the  earth  shook  imder  their 
feet ;  the  heavens  were  involved  in  darkness,  and  a 
voice  more  audible  than  thunder  called  upon  them 
to  desist.  But,  immoved  amidst  the  uproar  of 
elements,  undismayed  by  that  voice  which  asto- 
nishes nature  and  appals  the  guilty,  these  men 
continued  absorbed  in  their  calculations.  Instead 
of  revering  the  judgments,  or  confessing  the  finger 
of  God,  they  only  made  more  haste  (still  on  the 
principle  of  expediency)  to  desolate  his  works,  and 
destroy  his  image,  as  if  they  were  apprehensive  the 
shades  of  a  premature  night  might  fall  and  cover 
their  victims ! 

But  it  is  time  to  conclude  this  discussion,  which 
has,  perhaps,  already  fatigued  by  its  length.  I 
cannot  help  expressing  my  apprehension,  that  this 
desecration  of  virtue,  this  incessant  domination  of 
physical  over  moral  ideas,  of  ideas  of  expedience 
over  those  of  right,  having  already  dethroned 
religion,    and   displaced    virtue    from   her   ancient 
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basis,  will,  if  it  is  suffered  to  proceed,  ere  long 
shake  the  foundation  of  states,  and  endanger  the 
existence  of  the  civiHzed  world.  Should  it  ever 
become  popular ;  should  it  ever  descend  from 
speculation  into  common  life,  and  become  the 
practical  morality  of  the  age.  we  may  apply  to 
such  a  period  the  awfid  words  of  Balaam  ;  Who 
shall  lice  when  God  doth  this  9  No  imagination 
can  portray,  no  mind  can  grasp  its  horrors ;  nor, 
when  the  angel  in  the  Apocalypse,  to  whom  the 
keys  are  intrusted,  shall  be  commissioned  to  open 
the  bottomless  pit,  wiU  it  send  forth  a  thicker 
cloud  of  pestilential  vapour.  If  the  apparent  sim- 
plicity of  this  system  be  alleged  in  its  favour,  I 
would  say,  it  is  the  simplicity  of  meanness,  a 
simplicity  which  is  its  shame,  a  daylight  which 
reveals  its  beggary.  If  an  an:  of  obscurity,  on  the 
contrary,  is  objected  against  that  of  better  times, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  every  science  has  its 
ultimate  questions,  boundaries  which  cannot  be 
passed ;  and  that  if  these  occur  earlier  in  morals 
than  in  other  inquiries,  it  is  the  natural  result  of  the 
immensity  of  the  subject,  which,  touching  human 
nature  in  every  point,  and  surrounding  it  on  all 
sides,  renders  it  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to 
trace  it  in  all  its  relations,  and  view  it  in  all  its 
extent.  Meanwhile,  the  shades  which  envelope,  and 
will  perhaps  always  envelope  it  in  some  measure, 
are  not  without  their  use,  since  they  teach  the  two 
most  important  lessons  we  can  learn, — the  vanity 
of  our  reason,  and  the  grandeur  of  our  destiny. 
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It  is  not  improbable  some  may  be  offended  at 
the  warmth  and  freedom  of  these  remarks :  my 
apology,  however,  rests  on  the  infinite  importance 
of  the  subject,  my  extreme  solicitude  to  impress 
what  appear  to  me  right  sentiments  respecting  it, 
together  with  the  consideration,  that  the  confidence 
which  ill  becomes  the  innovators  of  yesterday, 
however  able,  may  be  pardoned  in  the  defenders, 
however  weak,  of  a  system  which  has  stood  the 
test  and  sustained  the  virtue  of  two  thousand 
years.*     Let  us  return,  then,  to  the  safe  and  sober 

*  The  system  which  founds  morality  on  utility,  an  utility,  let 
it  be  always  remembered,  confined  to  the  purposes  of  the  present 
world,  issued  with  ill  omen  from  the  school  of  infidelity.  It  was 
first  broached,  I  believe,  certainly  first  brought  into  general 
notice,  by  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  Treatise  on  Morals,  which  he  him- 
self pronounced  incomparably  the  best  he  ever  wrote.  It  was 
incomparably  the  best  for  his  purpose ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine 
a  mind  so  acute  as  his  did  not  see  the  efiect  it  would  have  in 
setting  morality  and  religion  afloat,  and  substituting  for  the  sta- 
bility of  principle  the  looseness  of  speculation  and  opinion.  It 
has  since  been  rendered  popular  by  a  succession  of  eminent 
writers  ;  by  one  especially  (I  doubt  not  with  intentions  very 
foreign  from  those  of  Mr.  Hume),  whose  great  services  to  religion 
in  other  respects,  together  with  my  high  reverence  for  his  talents, 
prevent  me  from  naming  him.  Tliis  venerable  author,  it  is  probable, 
little  suspected  to  what  lengths  the  principle  would  be  carried,  or 
to  what  purposes  it  would  be  applied  in  other  hands.  Had  he 
foreseen  tliis,  I  cannot  but  imagine  he  would  have  spared  tliis  part 
of  his  acute  speculations. 

We  have,  happily,  preserved  to  us,  from  antiquity,  two  com- 
plete Treatises  on  Morals,  in  which  the  authors  profess  to  give 
us  a  complete  view  of  our  duties  ;  the  one  composed  by  the 
greatest  master  of  reason,  the  other  of  eloquence,  the  world  ever 
saw.  The  first  of  these  has  distinguished,  classified,  and  arranged 
the  elements  of  social  marality,  which  is  all  he  could  reach  in  the 
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paths  of  our  ancestors ;  adhering,  in  all  moral 
questions,  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  regulated 
and  informed  by  the  divine  word  ;  happy  to  enjoy, 

alMeDce  of  revelntion,  with  that  acuteness,  subtiJty,  and  precision, 
for  which  he  was  so  emiuenlly  distinguished.  Whoever  atten- 
tively peruaea  his  Treatise,  the  Nicomachian  MoriJs,  I  mean,  will 
find  a  perpetual  refinance  to  the  inward  sentiments  of  the  hreaat. 
Me  builds  every  thing  on  the  human  constitution.  He  all  along 
takes  it  for  granted,  that  there  is  a  moral  impress  on  tbc  mind,  to 
which,  without  looking  abroad,  we  may  safely  appeal.  In  a 
word.  Aristotle  never  lost  tie  moralist  in  the  accoimtant.  He 
has  been  styled  tlte  Interpreter  of  Nature,  and  has  certainly  shewn 
himself  a  most  able  commentator  on  the  law  irrittea  on  Iha  heart. 
For  Cicero,  in  all  his  philosophit^ol  works,  as  vi'ell  as  in  his  Ofiices, 
where  he  trenls  more  directly  on  these  subjects,  he  shews  the 
most  extreme  soliiritude,  as  though  he  had  a  prophetic  glance 
of  what  was  to  happen,  to  keep  the  moral  and  natiural  world 
apart,  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  virtue,  and  to  recognize  those 
sentiments  and  vestiges  irom  which  he  educes,  with  the  utmost 
elevstion,  the  contempt  of  human  things.  How  humiliating  the 
consideration,  that,  witJi  superior  advantages,  our  moral  systems 
■hotild  he  infinitely  surpassed  in  warmth  and  grandeur  by  those 
of  Pagan  times  ;  and  that  the  most  jejune  and  comfortless  that 
ever  entered  the  mind  of  man,  and  the  most  abhorrent  from  tlie 
spirit  of  religion,  should  have  ever  become  popular  in  a  christian 
country  1  This  departure  from  the  precedents  of  antiquity  will 
not,  by  those  who  are  capable  of  forming  a  judgment,  be  easily 
imputed  to  the  superiority  of  our  talents  ;  it  is  rather  the  result  of 
that  tendency  to  degradation  which  has  long  marked  our  pro- 
gress. Along  with  the  simplicity  of  faith  and  a  reverence  for  the 
Scriptures,  our  respect  for  the  dignity  (rightly  understood)  of 
human  nature,  and  tenderness  for  its  best  interests,  have  been 
gradually  impaired.  A  fearlessness  of  consequences,  n  hardihood 
of  mind,  a  disposition  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  originality,  or  to 
B  pretended  philosopliical  precision,  have  succeeded  in  their  place. 
This,  in  my  humble  opinion,  has  been  the  great  bane  of  modem 
speculation ;  and  has  rendered  so  much  of  it  wild,  ferocious,  and 
destructive. 
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instead  of  sparks  of  our  own  kindling,  the  benefit 
of  those  luminaries  which,  placed  in  the  moral 
firmament  by  a  potent  hand,  have  guided  the 
church  from  the  beginning,  in  her  mysterious 
sojourn  to  eternity.  Stand  in  the  way,  and  see; 
and  ask  for  the  old  path,  which  is  the  good  way,  and 

walk  therein  ;  and  ye  shall  Jind  rest  for  your  souls. 

Instead  of  demohshing  the  temple  of  christian 
virtue,  fi-om  a  presmnptuous  curiosity  to  inspect 
its  foundations,  let  us  rejoice  they  are  laid  too 
deep  for  our  scrutiny.  Let  us  worship  in  it ;  and, 
along  with  the  nations  of  them  that  are  saved,  walk 
in  its  light. 

Having  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  source  of  our 
degeneracy,  in  a  departure  fi-om  the  doctrines  and 
spirit  of  Christianity,  I  hasten  to  despatch  the  re- 
mainder of  this  discourse ;  nor  will  it  detain  you  long. 

Whoever  has  paid  attention  to  the  manners  of 
the  day,  must  have  perceived  a  remarkable  inno- 
vation in  the  use  of  moral  terms,  in  which  we  have 
receded  more  and  more  from  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. Of  this  the  term  employed  to  denote  a 
lofty  sentiment  of  personal  superiority  supplies  an 
obvious  instance.  In  the  current  language  of  the 
times,  pride  is  scarcely  ever  used  but  in  a  favour- 
able sense.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  the  mere 
change  of  a  term  is  of  little  consequence  ;  but,  be 
it  remembered,  that  any  remarkable  innovation  in 
the  use  of  moral  terms,  betrays  a  proportionable 
change  in  the  ideas  and  feelings  they  are  intended 
to  denote.     As  pride  has  been  transferred  from  the 
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list  of  vices  to  that  of  virtues,  so  humility,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  has  been  excluded,  and  is 
rarely  suffered  to  enter  into  the  praise  of  a  cha- 
racter we  msh  to  commend:  although  it  was  the 
leading  feature  in  that  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
and  is  still  the  leading  characteristic  of  his  religion : 
while  there  is  no  vice,  on  the  contrary,  against 
which  the  denunciations  are  so  frequent  as  pride. 
Our  conduct  In  this  instance  is  certainly  rather 
extraordinary,  both  in  what  we  have  embraced, 
and  in  what  we  have  rejected ;  and  it  will  surely 
be  confessed,  we  are  somewhat  imfortunate  in 
having  selected  that  vice  as  the  particular  object 
of  approbation,  which  God  had  already  selected  as 
the  especial  mark  at  which  he  aims  the  thunder- 
bolts of  his  vengeance. 

Another  symptom  of  degeneracy  appears  in  the 
growing  disregard  to  the  external  duties  of  religion  ; 
the  duties  more  especially  of  the  Lord's-day,  and 
of  public  worship.  It  is  supposed  by  stich  as  have 
the  best  means  of  infonnation,  that  throughout  the 
kingdom,  tlie  number  who  regularly  assemble  for 
worship  is  far  inferior  to  those  who  neglect  it ;  that 
in  our  great  tovms  and  cities  they  are  not  one- 
fourth  of  the  people,  and  in  the  metropolis  a  much 
smaller  proportion.  Tt  is  easy  to  foresee  how  the 
leisure  afforded  by  the  christian  sabbath  will  be 
employed  by  those  who  utterly  forget  the  design 
of  its  institution.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
here  the  extremes  meet,  and  that  the  pubUc  duties 
of  religion   are  most  slighted  by  the  liighest  and 
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the  lowest  classes  of  society ;  by  the  former,  I  fear, 
from  mdolence  and  pride;  by  the  latter,  from 
ignorance  and  profligacy. 

Too  many  of  the  first  description,  when  they  do 
attend,  it  is  in  such  a  manner  as  makes  it  evident 
they  esteem  it  merely  an  act  of  condescension,  to 
which  they  submit  as  an  example  to  their  inferiors, 
who,  penetrating  the  design,  and  imitating  their 
indifference  rather  than  their  devotion,  are  dis- 
gusted with  a  religion  which  they  perceive  has  no 
hold  on  their  superiors,  and  is  only  imposed  upon 
themselves  as  a  badge  of  inferiority  and  a  muzzle 
of  restraint.  Could  the  rich  and  noble  be  pre- 
vailed upon  for  a  moment  to  attend  to  the  in- 
structions of  their  Lord,  instead  of  making  their 
elevated  rank  a  reason  for  neglecting  these  duties, 
they  would  learn  that  there  are  none  to  whom 
they  are  so  necessary ;  since  there  are  none  whose 
situation  is  so  perilous,  whose  responsibility  is  so 
great,  and  whose  salvation  is  so  arduous. 

Here  fidelity  compels  me  to  advert  to  a  circum- 
stance, which  I  mention  with  sincere  reluctance, 
because  it  implies  something  like  a  censure  on  the 
conduct  of  those  whom  it  is  our  duty  to  respect. 
You  are,  probably,  aware  I  mean  the  assigning 
part  of  the  Sunday  to  military  exercises.  When 
we  consider  how  important  an  institution  the 
christian  sabbath  is,  how  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  public  worship,  which  is  itself  essential 
to  religion,  and  what  a  barrier  it  opposes  to  the 
impiety  and  immorality  of  the  age;  is  it  not  to  be 


lamented  that  it  should  ever  have  been,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  infringed  by  legislative  authority? 
The  rest  of  the  sabbath  had  been  already  too  much 
violated,  its  duties  too  mucli  neglected ;  but  this 
is  the  first  instance  of  the  violation  of  it  being 
publicly  recommended  and  enjoined,*  at  a  time 
too  when  we  are  engaged  with  an  enemy  whose 
very  name  conveys  a  warning  against  impiety. 
Our  places  of  worship  have  been  thinned  by  the 
absence  of  those  who  have  been  employed  in 
military  evolutions,  and  of  a  still  greater  number 
of  gazers,  whom  such  spectacles  attract.  Nor  is 
the  time  lost  from  religious  duties  so  much  to  be 
considered,  as  that  tiunult  and  hurry  of  mind, 
utterly  incompatible  with  devotion,  which  are  in- 
separalile  from  military  ideas  and  preparations. 
Surely  it  could  never  be  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature, though  such  has  been  the  effect,  to  detach 
the  defenders  of  their  country  from  the  worshippers 
(rf  God :  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  tliey  adverted 
to  the  influence  whicli  a  precedent  of  such  high 
authority  must  have  in  divesting  the  sabbath  of  its 
sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  of  establish- 
ing the  fatal  epoch  whence  it  was  no  longer  to  be 
revered  as  the  ordinance  of  heaven.  They  had,  we 
will  believe,  no  such  intention ;  but  tlie  innocence 
of  the  intention  abates  nothing  of  the  mischief  of 
the  precedent. 

•  The  Book  ot  Sports,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  is  nol  an 
exception,  as  lliat,  though  sufficiently  censurahle,  was  not  cotiii- 
dered  as  a  >-iuliilion  of  the  aabbntli,  considered  a,       "        "       ' 
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As  it  is  foreign  from  my  purpose  to  make  a  com- 
plete enumeration  of  national  sins,  which  would 
not  only  be  a  most  painfrd  task  in  itself,  but  quite 
incompatible  with  the  limits  of  this  discourse,  I 
shall  content  myself  with  the  mention  of  one  more 
proof  of  the  degeneracy  of  our  manners.  This 
proof  is  foimd  in  that  almost  imiversal  profaneness 
which  taints  our  daily  intercourse,  and  which  has 
risen  to  such  a  height  as  to  have  become  a  melan- 
choly characteristic  of  our  coimtry.  In  no  nation 
under  heaven,  probably,  has  the  profanation  of 
sacred  terms  been  so  prevalent  as  in  this  christian 
land.  The  name  even  of  the  Supreme  Being  him- 
self, and  the  words  he  has  employed  to  denounce 
the  punishments  of  the  impenitent,  are  rarely  men- 
tioned but  in  anger  or  in  sport ;  so  that  were  a 
stranger  to  our  history  to  witness  the  style  of  our 
conversation,  he  would  naturally  infer  we  con- 
sidered religion  as  a  detected  imposture ;  and  that 
nothing  more  remained  than,  in  return  for  the 
fears  it  had  inspired,  to  treat  it  with  the  insult  and 
derision  due  to  a  fallen  tyrant.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  a  practice  which  gratifies  no  passion, 
and  promotes  no  interest,  unless  we  ascribe  it  to 
a  certain  vanity  of  appearing  superior  to  religious 
fear,  which  tempts  men  to  make  bold  with  their 
Maker.  If  there '  are  hypocrites  in  religion,  there 
are  also,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  hypocrites  in 
impiety,  men  who  make  an  ostentation  of  more 
irreligion  than  they  possess.  An  ostentation  of 
this  nature,  the  most  irrational  in  the  records  of 
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human  folly,  seems  to  lie  at  the  root  of  profane 
swearing.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  remind  such 
as  indulge  this  practice,  that  tliey  need  not  hisult 
their  .Maker  to  shew  that  they  do  not  Icar  liim ; 
that  they  may  relinquish  this  vice  without  danger 
of  being  supposed  to  be  devout,  and  that  they  may 
safely  leave  it  to  other  parts  of  their  conduct  to 
efface  the  smallest  suspicion  of  their  piety.*  To 
view  tliis  practice  in  the  most  favourable  light,  it 
indicates,  as  has  been  observed  by  a  great  living 
writer.f  "  a  mind  over  which  religious  considera- 
tions have  Uttle  influence."  It  also  sufficiently 
accounts  for  that  propensity  to  ridicule  piety,  which 
is  one  of  our  national  peculiarities.  It  would  be 
uncandid  to  suppose,  that  at  tlie  best  times  there 
was  more  piety  on  the  continent  than  here :  be 
this  as  it  may,  it  never  appears  to  have  exposed  its 
possessors  to  contempt ;  nor  was  the  sublime  de- 
votion of  Fenelon  and  of  Pascal  ever  considered 
as  forming  a  shade  to  their  genius.  The  reverence 
for  religion  had  not  been  worn  away  by  the  familiar 
abuse  of  its  peculiar  terms. 

It  will  be  expected  something  should  be  said 
on  the  slave-trade.  Its  enormity  no  words  can 
express.  But  here  we  must  feel  a  mbcture  of 
satisfaction  and  regret ;  of  satisfaction,  at  finding 
it  has  excited  such  general  indignation  among  the 
people ;  of  regret,  that  notwithstanding  this,  it 
should  still  be  continued.  By  the  most  earnest 
and  unanimous  remonstrances,  addressed  to  those 
•  Sec  Tol.  V.  p.  310.     Ed.  f  Dr.  Pa!ey. 
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who  alone  could  abolish  it^  the  people  have  purged 
themselves  from  this  contamination.  Their  appli- 
cation was  unsuccessful.  The  guilt  and  turpitude 
of  this  traffic  now  rest  upon  the  heads  of  those 
who  sanction,  and  of  those  who  conduct  it.  From 
some  recent  events  in  the  western  colonies,  it 
seems  not  unlikely  the  Deity  is  about  to  take  this 
afiair  into  his  own  hands,  and  to  accomplish  by  his 
interposition  what  has  been  denied  to  the  prayer 
of  the  nation. 

It  is  far  from  being  a  pleasing  employ ;  it  is 
painful,  it  is  distressing,  to  dwell  on  such  topics ; 
but  it  is  necessary.  Our  disease  has  gone  too  far 
to  admit  of  palliatives ;  our  wounds  are  too  deep 
to  be  healed,  till  they  are  searched  and  probed 
to  the  bottom.  The  only  safe  expedient  which 
remains  to  be  adopted,  is  an  immediate  return  to 
God ;  to  forsake  every  one  his  evil  way^  and  the 
violence  that  is  in  his  hands,  and  cry  mightily  to 
him  :  and  who  can  telly  if  God  will  turn  and  repent, 
and  turn  away  liis  fierce  anger  from  us  ?  At  the 
same  time,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  repentance 
is  a  personal  concern.  Instead  of  losing  ourselves 
in  a  crowd,  and  resting  in  general  confessions,  we 
ought  each  one  to  examine  his  own  ways,  and  timi 
from  his  own  iniquity.  We  shall  not  fail,  if  we 
have  the  least  piety,  to  lament  the  prevalence  of 
sin  around  us,  but  we  can  repent  only  of  our  own  : 
and  however,  in  the  present  mixed  and  imperfect 
state,  we  may  share  in  the  judgments  and  cala- 
mities  which    other  men's  sins  draw   down,  it   is 


those  we  commit  ourselves  which  alone  can  do  us 
ultimate  injury.  Our  continuance  here  is  but  for 
a  short  time ;  after  which,  as  many  as  are  purified 
and  made  white  will  remove  into  another  world,  he 
placed  under  a  higher  economy,  and  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  a  kingdom  that  cannot  he  moved. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  repentance  is  a  duty 
of  grreater  extent  than  many  are  a])t  to  suppose, 
who,  confining  their  view,  on  such  occasions  as 
these,  to  a  few  of  the  grosser  disorders  of  their 
lives,  pay  httle  attention  to  the  heart  :  they  are 
satisfied  with  feeling  a  momentaiy  compunction, 
and  attempting  a  partial  reformation,  instead  of 
crjTng  with  the  royal  penitent,  create  in  me  a  clean 
heart !  They  determine  to  break  off  particular 
vices, — an  excellent  resolution  as  far  as  it  goes, — 
without  proposing  to  themselves  a  life  of  habitual 
devotion,  without  imploring,  under  a  sense  of  weak- 
ness, that  grace  which  can  alone  renew  the  heart, 
making,  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  the  tree  good, 
that  the  fruit  may  be  good  also.  Let  it  cost  us 
what  uneasiness  it  may,  let  us  resolve,  at  the  pre- 
sent season,  to  examine  our  ways,  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  our  consciences,  to 
enter  with  "  the  candle  of  the  Lord  "  into  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  heart,  and  the  chambers  of  imagery, 
whatever  disorder  or  defilement  they  may  conceal, 
or  whatever  alarm  the  knowledge  of  ourselves  may 
excite ;  since  to  be  apprised  of  danger  is  the  first 
step  to  safety,  and  it  will  be  infinitely  better  for 
us  to  judge  and  accuse  ourselves  now.  than  to  be 
N  2 
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judged  and  condemned  hereafter.  Happy  those 
to  whom  a  seasonable  alarm  shall  suggest  the 
means  of  a  perpetual  security.  We  need  be  imder 
no  apprehension,  lest  the  cherishing  of  the  sen- 
timents  we  have  recommended  should  lead  to 
despondency.  We  have  an  High -Priest,  who 
through  the  Eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without 
spot  to  God.  In  the  midst  of  the  deepest  humi- 
liation, we  are  invited  to  look  up  to  him,  with  a 
humble  reUance  on  the  efficacy  of  his  blood  which 
cleanses  from  all  sin ;  and  to  intrust  our  prayers 
aad  our  duties,  disordered  and  imperfect  at  best, 
mto  his  hands,  that  he  may  mingle  them  with 
the  mcense  of  his  intercession,  and  present  them 
with  acceptance  before  God. 

When  Nineveh  was  threatened  with  destruction 
by  the  prophet  Jonah,  tidings  were  brought  to  the 
king,  who  proclaimed  a  fast.  Penetrated  with  the 
profoundest  awe  of  the  divine  displeasure,  he  en- 
joined a  rigorous  abstinence  from  food,  which 
extended  even  to  the  brute  creation,  who  were 
also  commanded  to  be  covered  with  sackcloth. 
For  in  the  eyes  of  that  penitent  prince  it  seemed 
proper  that  every  thing  should  wear  an  air  of 
mourning  and  desolation,  while  it  lay  under  the 
frown  of  its  Maker.  He  himself  rose  from  his 
thro7ie,  laid  his  robe  from  him,  and  covered  him  with 
sackcloth,  and  sat  in  ashes.  He  rightly  judged 
that  the  glitter  of  state,  the  distinctions  of  rank, 
and  the  splendour  of  royalty  should  disappear  at 
a  moment  when  all   classes  were   alike   awaiting 
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their  doom ;  at  a  moment  \vhen  the  greatest  as 
well  as  the  least  were  made  to  feel  they  were  pot- 
sherds of  the  earth,  ready  to  be  crumbled  into 
dust.  Such  exemplary  humiliation  averted  the 
divine  anger,  and  Nineveh  was  spared.  If  our 
gracious  Sovereign  has  (as  we  humbly  believe) 
descended  this  day  from  his  elevation,  and  laying 
adde  his  robes,  humbled  himself  in  the  dust  before 
the  Majesty  of  heaven ;  if  his  nobles  have  followed 
his  example,  and  the  people  have  resolved  to  turn 
every  one  from  his  ecil  zvat/,  the  duties  of  the  season 
will  afford  a  surer  defence  than  all  our  military 
preparations :  our  salvation  will  issue  from  the 
Being  whose  jire  is  in  Zion,  and  whose  furnace  is 
in  Jerusalem. 

As  a  people,  the  most  certain  means  of  ensuring 
lasting  prosperity,  and  of  enabling  us  to  transmit, 
unimpaired,  to  those  who  shall  succeed  us,  the 
rich  inheritance  devolved  from  our  fathers,  will  be 
a  speedy  return  to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the 
gospel.  We  shall  ill  consult  the  true  interests 
of  revelation  by  disgiusing  its  pecuUaritics,  in  hope 
of  conciliating  the  approbation  of  infidels,  and  of 
adapting  it  more  to  their  taste — a  mistaken  and 
dangerous  policy,  by  which  we  nm  imminent  risk 
of  catching  their  contagion,  without  imparting  the 
benefit  of  its  tniths.  Let  us  not  for  a  moment 
blench  from  its  mysteries :  they  are  mysteries  of 
godliness  ;  and,  however  much  they  may  surpass 
human  reason,  bear  the  distinct  impress  of  a  divine 
hand.     We  rejoice  that  they  are  mysteries,  so  far 
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from  being  ashamed  of  them  on  that  accoimt; 
since  the  principal  reason  why  they  are,  and  must 
ever  continue  such,  is  derived  from  their  elevation, 
from  their  unsearchable  riches,  and  undefinable 
grandeur.  In  fine,  let  us  draw  our  religion  and 
morality  entirely  fix)m  the  word  of  God,  without 
seeking  any  deeper  foimdation  for  our  duties  than 
the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being,  an  implicit  and 
perfect  acquiescence  in  which  is  the  highest  virtue 
a  creature  can  attain. 

Amidst  many  unfavourable  symptoms  of  the  state 
of  morals  amongst  us,  there  are  others  of  a  con- 
trary nature.  We  may  hope,  infidelity  has  nearly 
run  its  length.  In  truth,  its  sophistry,  in  the  eyes 
of  men  of  sense,  has  been  much  discredited  by 
the  absurdity  of  its  tenets ;  and  if  any  have  been 
in  danger  of  being  seduced  by  the  talents  of  its 
advocates,  they  have  commonly  foimd  a  sufficient 
antidote  in  their  lives.  We  have  learned  to  prize 
revelation  more  than  ever,  since  we  have  seen  the 
ludicrous  mistakes,  as  well  as  serious  disasters,  of 
those  mystics  of  impiety  who  chose  rather  to  walk 
by  an  internal  light  than  enjoy  the  benefit  of  its 
illumination.  They  have  edified  us  much,  without 
intending  it :  they  have  had  the  effect  which  the 
great  critic  of  antiquity  assigns  as  the  purpose  of 
the  Tragic  Muse,  that  of  purifying  the  heart  by 
pity  and  terror.  Their  zeal  has  excited  an  equal 
degree  of  ardour  in  a  better  cause,  and  their  efforts 
to  extirpate  religion  have  been  opposed  by  con- 
trary efforts,  to  diffuse  its  influence,  at  home  and 
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abroad,  to  a  degree  unexampled  in  modem  times. 
A  growing  unanimity  has  prevailed  among  the 
good  in  different  parties,  who,  finding  a  centre  of 
union  in  the  great  truths  of  revelation,  and  in  a 
solicitude  for  its  interests,  are  willing  to  merge 
their  smaller  differences  in  a  common  cause.  The 
niunber  of  the  sincerely  pious,  we  trust,  is  increas- 
ing among  us,  whose  zeal,  so  far  from  suffering 
abatement  from  the  confidence  of  infidelity,  has 
glowed  with  a  purer  and  more  steady  flame  than 
ever.  These  are  pleasing  indications  that  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  is  stiU  in  the 
midst  of  us. 

How  it  may  please  the  Ruler  of  the  imiverse 
to  dispose  the  destinies  of  the  two  most  powerful 
nations  of  the  earth,  which  are,  at  this  moment, 
laid  in  the  balance  together,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  with  certainty  to  predict.  But  wlien  we  con- 
sider how  many  of  his  sincere  worshippers,  how 
large  a  portion  of  his  church,  together  with  how 
rich  a  fund  of  wisdom,  of  talents,  and  of  all  those 
elements  of  social  order  and  happiness  which  he 
must  approve,  are  enclosed  within  the  limits  of  this 
highly-favoured  land,  we  cannot  believe  he  in- 
tends to  give  it  up  a  prey  to  Ins  enemies.  Our 
insular  situation  is  favoinable,  our  resources  pro- 
digioiiR,  and  the  preparations  which  have  long  been 
making,  apparently  every  way  equal  to  the  danger 
of  the  crisis:  hut  still  we  would  place  our  ulti- 
mate reliance  on  Him  who  abases  the  proud,  and 
exalts    the   lowly.     It   would    be    presumption    to 
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imagine  it  in  my  power  to  add  any  thing  to  those 
considerations  which  have  already  produced  such 
a  general  movement  in  defence  of  our  liberties. 
The  cause  speaks  for  itself:  it  excites  feelings 
which  words  are  ill  able  to  express;  involving 
every  object  and  motive  which  can  engage  the 
solicitude,  affect  the  interests,  or  inflame  the  heart, 
of  man.  After  a  series  of  provocations  and  in- 
juries, reciprocally  sustained  and  retaliated,  the 
dispute  betwixt  us  and  our  enemies  is  brought  to 
a  short  issue;  it  is  no  longer  which  of  the  two 
nations  shall  have  the  ascendant,  but  which  shall 
continue  a  nation :  it  is  a  struggle  for  existence, 
not  for  empire.  It  must  surely  be  regarded  as  a 
happy  circumstance  that  the  contest  did  not  take 
this  shape  at  an  earlier  period,  while  many  were 
deceived  by  certain  specious  pretences  of  Uberty 
into  a  favourable  opinion  of  our  enemies'  designs. 
The  popular  delusion  is  passed;  the  most  unex- 
ampled prodigies  of  guilt  have  dispelled  it ;  and, 
after  a  series  of  rapine  and  cruelty,  have  torn  from 
every  heart  the  last  fibres  of  mistaken  partiality. 
The  crimes  of  those  with  whom  we  have  to  con- 
tend are  legible  in  every  part  of  Europe.  There 
is  scarcely  a  man  to  be  found  who  is  not  most  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  that  free- 
dom they  profess  to  bestow ;  that  it  is  a  freedom 
from  the  dominion  of  laws  to  pass  under  the  yoke 
of  slavery,  and  from  the  fear  of  God  to  plunge 
into  crimes  and  impiety  ;  an  impious  barter  of  all 
that  is  good  for  all  that  is  ill,  through  the  utmost 
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range  and  limits  of  moral  destiny.  Nor  is  it  less 
easy  to  develope  the  character  of  our  principal 
enemy.  A  man  bred  in  the  school  of  ferocity, 
amidst  the  din  of  arms,  and  tlie  tumult  of  camps ; 
his  element  ivar  and  coniusion ;  \vho  has  changed 
liis  religion  with  his  uniform,  and  has  not  spared 
the  assassination  of  his  own  troops  ;  it  is  easy  to 
foresee  what  treatment  such  a  man  will  give  to  his 
enemies  should  they  fall  into  his  power ;  to  those 
enemies,  especially,  who,  saved  from  the  shipwreck 
of  nations,  are  preserving  as  in  an  ark  the  precious 
remains  of  civilization  and  order ;  and  whom,  after 
destroying  the  Uberties  of  every  other  comitry,  he 
envies  the  melancholy  distinction  of  being  the  only 
people  he  has  not  enslaved.  Engaged  with  such 
an  enemy,  no  weak  hopes  of  moderation  or  cle- 
mency can  tempt  us  for  a  moment  to  relax  in  our 
resistance  to  Ms  power ;  and  the  only  alternative 
wliich  remains  is,  to  conquer  or  to  die. 

Hence  that  unexampled  unanimity  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  present  season.  In  other  wars  we 
have  been  a  divided  people  :  tlie  effect  of  our 
external  operations  has  been  in  some  measure 
weakened  by  intestine  dissension.  When  peace 
has  returned,  the  breach  has  widened,  while  par- 
ties have  been  formed  on  the  merits  of  particular 
men,  or  of  particular  measures.  These  have  all 
disappeared;  we  have  buried  our  mutual  animo- 
sities in  a  regard  to  the  common  safety.  The 
sentiment  of  self-preservation,  the  first  law  which 
nature  has  impressed,    has    absorbed    every    other 
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feeling;  and  the  fire  of  liberty  has  melted  down 
the  discordant  sentiments  and  minds  of  the  British 
Empire  into  one  mass,  and  propelled  them  in  one 
du-ection.  Partial  mterests  and  feelings  are  sus- 
pended, the  spirits  of  the  body  are  collected  at 
the  heart,  and  we  are  awaiting  with  anxiety,  but 
without  dismay,  the  discharge  of  that  mighty  tem- 
pest which  hangs  upon  the  skirts  of  the  horizon, 
and  to  which  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  of  the  world 
are  turned  in  silent  and  awfiil  expectation.  While 
we  feel  solicitude,  let  us  not  betray  dejection,  nor 
be  alarmed  at  the  past  successes  of  our  enemy, 
which  are  more  dangerous  to  himself  than  to  us, 
since  they  have  raised  him  fi*om  obscurity  to  an 
elevation  which  has  made  him  giddy,  and  tempted 
him  to  suppose  every  thing  within  his  power.  The 
intoxication  of  his  success  is  the  omen  of  his  fall. 
What,  though  he  has  carried  the  flames  of  war 
throughout  Europe,  and  gathered  as  a  nest  the 
riches  of  the  nations,  while  none  peeped,  nor  mid- 
teredy  nor  moved  the  mng  ;  he  has  yet  to  try  his 
fortune  in  another  field ;  he  has  yet  to  contend 
on  a  soil  filled  with  the  monuments  of  freedom, 
enriched  with  the  blood  of  its  defenders;  with  a 
people  who,  animated  with  one  soul,  and  infiamed 
with  zeal  for  their  laws  and  for  their  prince,  are 
armed  in  defence  of  all  that  is  dear  or  venerable  ; 
their  wives,  their  parents,  their  children,  the  sanc- 
tuary of  God,  and  the  sepulchre  of  their  fathers. 
We  will  not  suppose  there  is  one  who  will  be 
deterred  fi-om   exerting  himself  in  such  a  cause. 
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by  a  pusillanimous  regard  to  his  safety,  when  he 
reflects  that  he  has  already  Hved  too  long  who  has 
sunived  the  niin  of  his  country ;  and  that  he  who 
can  enjoy  life  after  such  an  event,  desenes  not  to 
have  lived  at  all.  It  will  suffice  us,  if  our  mortal 
existence,  which  is  at  most  but  a  span,  be  co-ex- 
tended with  that  of  the  nation  which  gave  us  birth. 
We  will  gladly  quit  the  scene,  with  all  that  is  noble 
and  august,  innocent  and  holy ;  and  instead  of 
wishing  to  sun'ive  the  oppression  of  weakness,  the 
violation  of  beauty,  and  the  extinction  of  every 
thing  on  which  the  heart  can  repose,  welcome  the 
shades  which  will  hide  from  our  view  such  horrors. 
From  the  most  fixed  principles  of  human  nature, 
as  well  as  irotn  the  examples  of  all  history,  we 
may  be  certain  the  conquest  of  tliis  country, 
rfiould  it  be  permitted  to  take  place,  will  not  ter- 
minate in  any  ordinary  catastrophe,  in  any  much 
less  calamitous  than  utter  extennination.  Our 
present  elevation  will  be  the  exact  measure  of 
our  future  depression,  as  it  will  measure  the  fears 
and  jealousies  of  those  who  subdue  us.  While 
the  smallest  vestige  remains  of  our  former  great- 
ness, while  any  trace  or  memorial  exists  of  our 
having  been  once  a  flourishing  and  independent 
empire,  while  the  nation  breathes,  they  will  be 
afraid  of  its  recovering  its  strength,  and  never  think 
themselves  secure  of  their  conquest  till  our  navy 
is  consumed,  our  wealth  dissipated,  our  commerce 
extinguished,  every  hberal  institution  abolished,  our 
nobles  extirpated ;    whatever   in   rank,   character. 
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and  talents  gives  distinction  in  society,  called 
out  and  destroyed,  and  the  refuse  which  remains 
swept  together  into  a  putrifying  heap  by  the 
besom  of  destruction.  The  enemy  will  not  need 
to  proclaim  his  trimnph;  it  will  be  felt  in  the 
more  expressive  silence  of  extended  desolation. 

Recollect  for  a  moment  his  invasion  of  Egjrpt,  a 
coimtry  which  had  ^ever  given  him  the  slightest 
provocation ;  a  coimtry  so  remote  from  the  scene 
of  his  crimes,  that  it  probably  did  not  know  there 
was  such  a  man  in  existence  (happy  ignorance, 
could  it  have  lasted !)  ;  but  while  he  was  looking 
around  him,  like  a  vulture  perched  on  an  emi- 
nence, for  objects  on  which  he  might  gratify  his 
insatiable  thirst  of  rapine,  he  no  sooner  beheld  the 
defenceless  condition  of  that  unhappy  country, 
than  he  alighted  upon  it  in  a  moment.  In  vain 
did  it  struggle,  flap  its  wings,  and  rend  the  air 
with  its  shrieks :  the  cruel  enemy,  deaf  to  its  cries, 
had  infixed  his  talons,  and  was  busy  in  sucking  its 
blood,  when  the  interference  of  a  superior  power 
forced  him  to  relinquish  his  prey,  and  betake  him- 
self to  flight.  Will  that  vulture,  think  you,  ever 
forget  his  disappointment  on  that  occasion,  or  the 
numerous  wounds,  blows,  and  concussions  he  re- 
ceived in  a  ten  years'  struggle  ?  It  is  impossible. 
It  were  folly  to  expect  it.  He  meditates,  no  doubt, 
the  deepest  revenge.  He  who  saw  nothing  in 
the  simple  manners  and  blood-bought  liberties  of 
the  Swiss  to  engage  his  forbearance,  nothing  in 
proclaiming   himself  a   Mahometan   to   revolt   his 
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conscience,  nothing  in  the  condition  of  defenceless 
prisoners  to  excite  his  pity,  nor  in  that  of  the  com- 
panions of  his  warfare,  sick  and  wonnded  in  a  foreign 
land,  to  prevent  him  from  despatching  them  by  poi- 
son, will  treat  in  a  manner  wortliy  of  the  impiety  and 
inhumanity  of  his  character,  a  nation  which  he  na- 
turally dislikes  as  being  free,  dreads  as  the  rivals  of 
his  power,  and  abhors  as  the  authors  of  his  disgrace. 
Though  these  are  undoubted  truths,  and  ought 
to  be  seriously  considered,  yet  I  would  rather 
choose  to  appeal  to  sentiments  more  ele("ated  than 
such  topics  can  inspire.  To  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  duties  of  this  crisis,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  raise  your  minds  to  a  level  with  your  station,  to 
extend  your  views  to  a  distant  futiuity,  and  to  con- 
sequences the  most  certain,  though  most  remote. 
By  a  series  of  criminal  entei-prises,  by  the  successes 
of  guilty  ambition,  the  liberties  of  Europe  have 
been  gradually  extinguished :  the  subjugation  of 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  the  free  towns  of  Ger- 
many, has  completed  that  catastrophe ;  and  we  are 
the  only  people  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  ivho  are 
in  possession  of  equal  laws,  and  a  free  constitution. 
Freedom,  driven  from  eveiy  spot  on  the  continent, 
has  sought  an  asylum  in  a  comitry  which  she 
always  chose  for  her  favourite  abode  :  but  she  is 
pursued  even  here,  and  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion. The  inimdation  of  lawless  power,  after 
covering  the  whole  eartli,  threatens  to  follow  us 
here  ;  and  we  are  most  exactly,  most  critically 
placed,  in    the    only    apertm'e    where    it    can    be 
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successfully  repelled^  in  the  Thermopylae  of  the 
universe.  As  fax  as  the  interests  of  freedom  are 
concerned,  the  most  important  by  far  of  sublunary 
interests,  you,  my  countrymen^  stand  in  the  capar 
city  of  the  foederal  representatives  of  the  human 
race ;  for  with  you  it  is  to  determine  (under  God) 
in  what  condition  the  latest  posterity  shall  be 
bom ;  their  fortunes  are  intrusted  to  your  care, 
and  on  your  conduct  at  this  moment  depends  the 
colour  and  complexion  of  their  destiny.  If  liberty, 
after  being  extinguished  on  the  continent,  is  suf* 
fered  to  expire  here,  whence  is  it  ever  to  emerge 
in  the  midst  of  that  thick  night  that  wiU  invest  it  ? 
It  remains  with  you  then  to  decide  whether  that 
freedom,  at  whose  voice  the  kingdoms  of  Europe 
awoke  from  the  sleep  of  ages,  to  run  a  career  of 
virtuous  emulation  in  every  thing  great  and  good ; 
the  freedom  which  dispelled  the  mists  of  super- 
stition, and  invited  the  nations  to  behold  their 
God;  whose  magic  touch  kindled  the  rays  of 
genius,  the  enthusiasm  of  poetry,  and  the  flame 
of  eloquence ;  the  freedom  which  poured  into  our 
lap  opulence  and  arts,  and  embellished  life  with 
inniunerable  institutions  and  improvements,  till  it 
became  a  theatre  of  wonders ;  it  is  for  you  to 
decide  whether  this  freedom  shall  yet  surnve,  or 
be  covered  with  a  funeral  pall,  and  wrapt  in  eternal 
gloom.  It.  is  not  necessary  to  await  your  deter- 
mination. In  the  solicitude  you  feel  to  approve 
yourselves  worthy  of  such  a  trust,  every  thought 
of  what  is  afflicting  in  warfare,  every  apprehension 
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of  danger  must  vanish,  and  you  are  impatient  to 
mingle  in  the  battle  of  the  civilized  world.  Go 
then,  ye  defenders  of  your  countiy,*  accompanied 
with  everj'  auspicious  omen ;  advance  witli  alacrity 
into  the  field,  where  God  himself  musters  the  hosts 
to  war.  Religion  is  too  much  interested  in  your 
success,  not  to  lend  you  her  aid ;  slie  will  shed 
over  this  enterprise  her  selectest  influence.  While 
you  are  engaged  in  the  field,  many  will  repair  to 
the  closet,  many  to  the  sanctuary ;  the  faithful  of 
every  name  will  employ  that  prayer  which  has 
power  with  God ;  the  feehle  hands  which  are  un- 
equal to  any  other  weapon,  will  grasp  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit ;  and  from  myriads  of  humble,  contrite 
hearts,  the  voice  of  intercession,  supplication,  and 
weeping,  will  mingle  in  its  ascent  to  heaven  with 
the  shouts  of  hattle  and  the  shock  of  arms. 

Wliile  you  have  every  thing  to  fear   from  the 
success  of  the  enemy,  you  have  eveiy  means  of 
preventing  that  success,  so  that  it  is  next  to  im-  j 
possible  for  victory  not  to  crown  your  exertions. 
The  extent  of  your  resources,  under  God,  is  equal 
to  the  justice  of  yom-  cause.     But  should  Provi- 
dence determine  otherwise,  should  you  fall  in  thi^  i 
struggle,  should  the  nation  fall,  you  will  have  the  | 
satisfaction  (the  puiest  allotted  to  man)  of  having  1 
performed  your  part  ;  your  names  will  be  enrolled  ] 
with  the  most  illustrious  dead,  while  posterity,  to 
the  end  of  time,  as  often  as  they  revolve  the  events 

*  A  compimy  of  volunteers   attended  public  worship  on 
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of  this  period  (and  they  will  incessantly  revolve 
them),  will  turn  to  you  a  reverential  eye,  while 
they  mourn  over  the  freedom  which  is  entombed 
in  your  sepulchre.  I  cannot  but  imagine  the 
virtuous  heroes,  legislators,  and  patriots,  of  every 
age  and  country,  are  bending  from  their  elevated 
seats  to  witness  this  contest,  as  if  they  were  in- 
capable, till  it  be  brought  to  a  favourable  issue,  of 
enjoying  their  eternal  repose.  Enjoy  that  repose, 
illustrious  immortals !  Your  mantle  fell  when 
you  ascended ;  and  thovisancls  inflamed  with  your 
spirit,  and  impatient  to  tread  in  your  steps,  are 
ready  to  swear  by  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne^ 
and  livethfor  ever  and  ever,  they  will  protect  free- 
dom in  her  last  asyluin,  and  never  desert  that  cause 
which  you  sustained  by  your  labours,  and  cemented 
with  your  blood.  And  thou,  sole  Ruler  among  the 
children  of  men,  to  whom  the  shields  of  the  earth 
belong,  gird  on  thy  swordy  thou  Most  Mighty :  go 
forth  with  our  hosts  in  the  day  of  battle !  Impart, 
in  addition  to  their  hereditary  valour,  that  con- 
fidence of  success  which  springs  from  thy  presence  ! 
Pour  into  their  hearts  the  spirit  of  departed  heroes ! 
Inspire  them  with  thine  own ;  and,  while  led  by 
thine  hand,  and  fighting  under  thy  banners,  open 
thou  their  eyes  to  behold  in  every  valley,  and  in 
every  plain,  what  the  prophet  beheld  by  the  same 
illumination — chariots  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire ! 
Then  shall  the  strong  man  be  as  tow,  and  the  maker 
of  it  as  a  spark ;  and  they  shall  both  burn  togetlier, 
and  none  shall  quench  tliem. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


To  attempt  to  disarm  the  severity  of  criticism 
by  humiliation  or  entreaty,  would  be  a  hopeless 
task.  Waving  every  apology,  the  author,  there- 
fore, has  only  to  remark,  that  the  motives  of  a 
writer  must  ever  remain  a  secret,  but  the  ten^ 
dency  of  what  he  writes,  is  capable  of  being  ascer- 
tained; and  is  in  reality  the  only  consideration 
in  which  the  public  are  interested.  The  author 
is  concerned  at  an  unexpected  coincidence  in  the 
text,  betwixt  this  and  a  very  excellent  discoiu'se, 
delivered  on  a  similar  occasion,  and  published  by 
his  much  esteemed  friend,  the  Rev.  Francis  Cox. 
The  coincidence  was  entirely  accidental,  and  the 
text  in  each  instance  being  employed  very  much 
in  the  manner  of  a  motto,  it  is  hoped  the  train 
of  thought  will  be  found  suflSciently  distinct.  He 
cannot  conclude  without  recommending  to  the 
public,  and  to  the  yoimg  especially,  the  serious 
perusal  of  the  above-mentioned  animated  and 
impressive  discourse. 
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Proverbs  xix.  2. 


That  the  soul  be  without  knowledge,  it  is  not  good. 

Throughout  every  part  of  this  book^  the  author 
is  copious,  and  even  profuse,  in  the  praises  of  know- 
ledge. To  stimulate  to  the  acquisition  of  it,  and 
to  assist  in  the  pursuit,  is  the  professed  design  with 
which  it  was  penned.  To  know  msdom  and  in^ 
struction  ;  to  perceive  the  words  of  understanding ; 
to  receive  the  instruction  of  zensdom,  justice,  judg- 
ment,  and  equity ;  to  give  subtlety  to  the  simple, 
to  the  young  men  knowledge  and  discretion. 

Though  it  is  evident  from  many  passages,  that 
in  the  encomiums  to  which  we  have  referred,  the 
author  had  principally  in  view  divine  knowledge, 
yet  from  other  parts  it  is  equally  certain  he  by 
no  means  intended  to  exclude  from  these  com- 
mendations, knowledge  in  general ;  and  as  we 
propose  this  afternoon  to  recommend  to  your  at- 
tention the  Sabbath-day  School  established  in  this 
place,  a  few  reflections  on  the  utihty  of  knowledge 
at  large,  and  of  religious  knowledge  in  particular, 
will  not  be  deemed  unseasonable. 
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I.  Let  me  request  your  attention  to  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  utility  of  knowledge  in  general.  It 
must  strike  us,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  extent 
to  which  we  have  the  faculty  of  acquiring  it,  forms 
the  most  obvious  distinction  of  our  species.  In 
inferior  animals,  it  subsists  in  so  smafl  a  degree, 
that  we  are  wont  to  deny  it  to  them  altogether ; 
the  range  of  their  knowledge,  if  it  deserve  the 
name,  is  so  extremely  Umited,  and  their  ideas  so 
few  and  simple.  Whatever  is  most  exqui^te  in 
their  operations,  is  referred  to  an  instinct,  which, 
working  within  a  narrow  compass,  though  with 
undeviating  uniformity,  supplies  the  place,  and 
supersedes  the  necessity,  of  reason.  In  inferior 
animals,  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  species  is 
possessed  by  each  individual  of  the  species,  while 
man  is  distinguished  by  numberless  diversities  in 
the  scale  of  mental  improvement.  Now,  to  be 
destitute,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  of  an  acquisition 
which  forms  the  appropriate  possession  of  human 
nature,  is  degrading  to  that  nature,  and  must  pro- 
portionably  disqualify  it  for  reaching  the  end  of 
its  creation. 

As  the  power  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  reason,  so  the  attainment  of  it  mightily 
strengthens  and  improves  it,  and  thereby  enables 
it  to  enrich  itself  with  further  acquisitions.  Know- 
ledge, in  general,  expands  the  mind,  exalts  the 
faculties,  refines  the  taste  of  pleasure,  and  opens 
numerous  sources  of  intellectual  enjoyment.  By 
means    of    it,    we    become    less    dependent    for 
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satisfaction  upon  the  sensitive  appetites,  the  gross 
])leasures  of  sense  are  more  easily  dcsjiised,  and 
we  are  made  to  feel  the  sniicriority  of  the  spiritual 
to  the  material  iwrt  of  our  nature.  Instead  of 
beinj;  continually  solicited  by  the  influence  and 
irritation  of  sensible  objects,  tlie  mind  can  retire 
within  herself,  and  expatiate  in  the  cool  and  quiet 
walks  of  contemplation.  The  Author  of  nature 
has  wisely  annexed  a  pleasure  to  the  exercise  of 
our  active  powers,  and  particularly  to  the  pursuit 
of  truth,  which,  if  it  be  in  some  instances  less  in- 
tense, is  far  more  durable  than  the  gratifications 
of  sense,  and  is,  on  that  account,  incomparably 
more  valualjle.  Its  duration,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  other  properties,  renders  it  more  valuable.  It 
may  be  repeated  without  satiety,  and  pleases  afresh 
on  every  reflection  upon  it.  These  are  self- 
creat<^d  satisfactions,  always  within  our  reach,  not 
dependent  upon  events,  not  requiring  a  peculiar 
combination  of  circumstances  to  produce  or  main- 
tain them ;  they  rise  from  the  mind  itself,  and 
inhere,  so  to  speak,  in  its  very  substance.  Let 
the  mind  but  retain  its  proper  ftmctions,  and  they 
spring  up  spontaneously,  unsolicited,  unborrowed, 
and  unbought.  Kven  the  difficulties  and  impe- 
diments which  obstruct  the  pursuit  of  tnith,  serve, 
according  to  the  economy  under  which  we  are 
placed,  to  render  it  more  interesting.  The  labour 
of  intellectual  search  resembles  and  exceeds  the 
tiAnultuous  pleasures  of  the  chase ;  and  the  con- 
sciousness   of  overcoming   a  formidable    obstacle, 
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Of  bf  lighting  on  someihai^jr  dmoovery j '  givies  di 
the  enjoyment  •  bf  a  conqU^t^ '  withdtit'  •  those  ^  ebr^ 
rodmg  Reflections  by  which  the  l^tec  must  be 
impaired.  Caai  we  doubt  that  Ardhitned^i^  who 
WES  so  abdorbed  in  hii9  contensplations  a3  not  to 
be  diverted  by  the  sacking  of  his  native  city>>  and 
was  killed  in  tfee  very  act  of  meditating  a  ma^ 
thematical  theoi^eiii^  dM  hot,  when  he  exclaimed 
Ei/Qf^jca!  ^VQrix\xt  \  have  found  it!  I  have  found 
it!  feel  a  tiransport  as  genuine  as  was  ever  ex- 
perierifced  after  the  most  brilliant  victoiy  ? 

Btrt  to  Return  to  the  moral  good  which  results 
fi*otn  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  it  is  chiefly 
this,  that  by  multiplying  the  mental  resources,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  exalt  the  character,  and,  in 
some  measure,  to  correct  and  subdue  the  taste 
fbr  gross  sensuality.  It  enables  the  possessor  to 
beguile  his  leisure  moments  (and  every  man  has 
such)  in  an  innocent,  at  least,  if  not  in  a  useful, 
manner.  The  poor  man  who  can  read,  and  who 
possesses  a  taste  for  reading,  can  find  entertain- 
ment at  home,  without  being  tempted  to  repair 
to  the  public  house  for  that  purpose.  His  mind 
can  find  him  employment  when  his  body  is  at 
rest;  he  does  not  lie  prostrate  and  afloat  on  the 
current  of  incidents,  liable  to  be  carried  whither- 
soever the  impulse  of  appetite  may  direct.  There 
is  in  the  mind  of  such  a  man  an  intellectual  spring 
urging  him  to  the  pursuit  of  mental  good ;  and  if 
the  minds  of  his  family  also  are  a  little  cultivated, 
conversation   becomes   the   more   interesting,   and 
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■  the  aph^re^  od  doosestic  enjoyment  enlarged.  ,  The 
H  calm  satisfaction  wliicii  booka  affoitl,  piits  him 
H  into  a  disposition  to  .  relisli  more  exqwsitely  the 
^  tranquil  delight  inseparable  from  tlic  indulgeacfl 
of  cxHijugal  and  ]>arentnl  fLffbcUon ;  and  as  he  wiU 
be  more  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  bis  ftuiuly  than 

the  who  can  teach  them  nothing,  he  will  be  J^^ 
turally  induced  to  cultivate  whatever  may  .prffr 
serve,  and  slum  whatever  would  ioipair,  ,thaf 
retipect.  He  who  is  imued  to  .  reflection,  wilj 
carry  his  views  beyond  the  present  hour;, he  ,wilj 
extend  liis  prospect  a  httle  into  futurity,,  .apdi  be 
disposed  to  make  some  jirovision  lor ,  his  apprqacl^H- 

Iing  wants;  whence  will  result  an,  increased  i^pj- 
tive,  to  industry,  together  with  a  care  tohusbajod 
bis  earnings,  aiid  to  avoid  tnnieccssary  expense. 
The  poor  niiin  who  lias  gained  a  taste  tUr  good 
books,  will  in  all  likelihood  become  thoughtful;; 
and  when  you  have  given  the  poor  ^  habJCof 
thiukiiig,  you  have  conferred  ou  tlwyn  a  piy^h 
greater  Civour  than  by  the  gift,  of-  q,  la^ge  siim ,  fj 
nionfiy,  since  you  have  put  them  iu.po^s^^sioj^  ,p^ 
the  principle  of  all  legitimate  prosperity.  , , 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  es;tri'me  profligacy, 
improvidence,  and  miserj-,  whicli  are  so  prevalenj: 
among  the  labouring  classes  ia  raauy  countries, 
axe  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  education. 
In  proof  of  tlus  we  need  only  past  our  eyes  on  the 
condition  of  the  Irish,  compared  with  that  of  th^ 
peasantry  in  Scotland.  Amqiig  t^e,  fon^p^  y,o^ 
behold  nothmg   but   be^ary,  \vretchednes^^a|fl?i 
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sloth :  in  Scotland^  on  the  contrary,  tinder  the 
disadvantages  of  a  worse  chmate  and  morte  <  naepro^ 
ductive  soil,  a  degree  of  decency  and  comfort^the 
fruit  of  sobriety  and  industry,  are  conspicuous 
among  the  lower  classes.  And  to  what  is  this 
disparity  in  their  situation  to  be  ascribed,  except 
to  the  influence  of  education  ?  In  Ireland,  the 
edt«;ation  of  the  poor  is  miserably  neglected ;  yeiy 
few  of  them  can  read,  and  they  grow  up  in  a  total 
Ignorance  of  what  it  most  befits  a  rational  creature 
to  understand :  while  in  Scotland  the  estabhsh* 
ment  of  free  schools  *  in  every  parish,  an  essential 
branch  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 
country,  brings  the  means  of  instruction  within 
the  reach  of  the  poorest,  who  are  there  inured  to 
decency,  industry,  and  order. 

Some  have  objected  to  the  instruction  of  the 
lower  classes,  from  an  apprehension  that  it  would 
lift  them  above  their  sphere,  make  them  dissatis- 
fied with  their  station  in  life,  and,  by  impairing  the 
habits  of  subordination,  endanger  the  tranquillity 
of  the  state  ;  an  objection  devoid  surely  of  all  force 

•  In  the  "Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor"  for  1816,  the 
slight  mistake  wliich  occurs  above,  in  reference  to  "  free  schools" 
in  North  Britain,  is  tlius  corrected.  "  The  truth  is,  that  free 
schools  could  never  have  effected  that  improvement  in  the  man- 
ners and  intelligence  of  the  lower  orders  in  Scotland,  for  which 
they  are  so  remarkable ;  and  we  have  reason  to  bless  the  judicious 
liberality  of  our  ancestors,  who  contented  themselves  with  bringing 
education  within  the  reach  of  the  lower  orders,  bv  allovvinjx  limited 
salaries  to  the  schoolmasters,  in  aid  of  the  school  iva(/es,  instead  of 
going  to  the  hurtful  extreme  which  tends  to  render  teachers  care- 
less and  parents  indifferent."— £d. 
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and  validity.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  in  what 
manner  instructing;  men  in  their  duties  can  prompt 
them  to  neglect  those  duties,  or  how  that  en- 
largement of  reason  which  enables  them  to  com- 
prehend the  true  grounds  of  authority  and  the 
obligation  to  obedience,  should  indispose  them  to 
cbey.  The  admirable  mechanism  of  society,  to- 
gether with  that  subordination  of  ranks  which 
is  essential  to  its  subsistence,  is  surely  not  an 
elaborate  imposture,  which  the  exercise  of  reas(Jn 
will  detect  and  expose.  The  objection  we  have 
stated,  implies  a  reflection  on  the  social  order, 
equally  impolitic,  invidious,  and  unjust.  Nothing 
in  reality  renders  legitimate  gorernments  so  inse- 
cure as  extreme  ignorance  in  the  people.  It  is 
this  which  yields  them  an  easy  prey  to  seduction, 
makes  them  the  victims  of  prejudices  and  false 
alarms,  and  so  ferocious  withal,  that  their  inter- 
ference in  a  time  of  public  conunotion,  is  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  the  eruption  of  a  volcano. 

The  true  prop  of  good  government  is  the  opinion, 
the  perception,  on  the  part  of  the  subject  of  benetits 
resulting  from  it ;  a  settled  conviction,  in  other 
words,  of  its  being  a  public  good.  Now  nothing 
can  produce  or  maintain  that  opinion  but  know- 
kdgc,  suice  opinion  is  a  form  of  knowledge.  Of 
tyrannical  and  unlawful  governments,  indeed,  the 
support  is  fear,  to  which  ignorance  is  as  congenial 
BS  it  is  abhoiTent  from  the  genius  of  a  free  people. 
Look  at  the  popular  insurrections  and  massacres 
in  France:    of  what  description    of  persons  were 
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those  ruffians  composed,  who^  breaking  foitli  like  a 
tonreat^  oy^mthedmed .  the  mounds  of  lawful  autho- 
ijity  ?  Who  were  the  cannibals  that  >8poited  with 
the  mangled  carcasses  and  palpitating  limbs  >  of  their 
murdered  Tictims^  and  dragged  them  about/  with 
their  teeth  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilleries? 
Were  they  refined  and  elaborated  into  these  bar-^ 
b^rities  by4he  efforts  of  a  too  poliahed. education 2 
No :; :  they  were  the  verj^scimiof  the  people,  destitute 
of  all  moral  culture,  whose  atrocifywas  only  equalled 
by ;  their  ignorance,  as  might  well  be  expected^ 
when  the;, one  was  the  legitimate  parent  of  the 
Oliher.  Who  are  the  persons  wlus^  in  every  coun- 
try,i.ase  moat  disposed  to  outrageand  violence,  but 
the  most  ignorant  and  uneducated ;  of !  the  poor  ? 
toi  which  class  also  chiefly  belong  those  unhappy 
beings  who  are  doomed  to  expiate  their  crimes  at 
the  fetal  tree ;  few  of  whom,  it  has  recently  been 
ascertained,  on  accurate  inquiry,  are  able  to  read, 
and  the  greater  part  utterly  destitute  of  all  moral 
or  religious  principle. 

Ignorance  gives  a  sort  of  eternity  to  prejudice, 
and  perpetuity  to  error.  When  a  baleful  super- 
stition>  like  that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  has  once 
got  footing  among  a  people  in  this  situation,  it 
becomes  next  to  impossible  to  eradicate  it;  for  it 
can  only  be  assailed,,  with  success,  by  the  weapons 
of  reason  and .  argument,  and  to  these  weapons  it 
is  impassive,  i  The  sword  of  ethereal  temper  loses 
its  edge,  when  tried  on  the  scaly  hide  of  this  levi- 
athan.   »No  wonder  the  church  of  Rome  is  such  a 
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friend  to  ignorance ;  it  is  but  paying  the  arrears  of 
gratitude  in  which  she  is  deeply  indebted.  How  is 
it  possible  for  her  not  to  hate  that  lifrht  wliieh  would 
unveil  her  impostiu^s,  and  detect  her  enormities. 

If  we  -survey  the  genius  of  Cliristianity,  we  shall 
find  it  to  be  just  the  reverse.  It  was  ushered  into 
the  world  with  the  injunction.  Go  and  tmck  all 
natioTu,  and  every  step  of  its  progress  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  instruction.  With  a  condesceTision 
worthy  of  its  Author,  it  offers  information  to  the 
meanest  and  most  illittTate ;  but  extreme  igno- 
rance is  not  a  state  of  mind  ravourahle  to  it. 
The  first  churches  were  planted  in  cities  (and 
those  the  most  celebrated  and  enUghtened),  drawn 
neither  from  the  very  highest  nor  the  very  lowest 
classes;  the  former,  too  often  the  victims  of  luxury 
and  pride,  the  latter,  sunk  in  extreme  slu]>idity ; 
but  from  the  middle  oitiers,  where  the  largest' 
portion  of  virtue  and  good  sense  has  usually  re^ 
sided.  In  remote  villages,  its  progress  was  ex* 
tremely  slow,  o«ing,  unquestionably,  to  that  want 
of  mental  cultivation,  which  rendered  them  the 
last  retreats  of  superstition ;  insomuch  thnt  in  the 
fifth  century,  the  abettors  of  the  ancient  idolatry 
began  to  he  denominated  Pagam,  which  properly 
denotes  the  inhabitants  ol'  the  country  in  di8»J 
tinction  from  those  who  reside  in  towns.  At  the 
Reformation,  the  jirogress  of  the  reformed  faith 
went  hajid  in  hand  with  the  advancement  of 
letters;  it  had  every  where  the  same  friends  and 
the  same  enemies,  and,  next  to  its  agreement  with 
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the  Holy  Scriptures,  its  success  is  chiefly  to  be 
ascribed,  under  God,  to  the  art  of  printing,  the 
revival  of  classical  learning,  and  the  ilhistrious 
patrons  of  science  attached  to  its  cause.  In  the 
representation  of  that  glorious  period,  usually 
styled  the  Millennium,  when  religion  shall  univer- 
sally prevail,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  conspicuous 
feature,  that  men  shall  rim  to  cmdfrOy  and  knowledge 
9hall  be  increased.  That  period  wiH  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  preceding,  by  men's  minds 
being  more  torpid  and  inactive,  but  rather  by  the 
consecration  of  every  power  to  the  service  of  the 
Most  High.  It  will  be  a  period  of  remarkable 
illumination,  during  which  the  light  of  the  moon 
shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the 
sun  as  that  of  seven  days.  Every  usefiil  talent  will 
be  cultivated,  every  art  subservient  to  the  in- 
terests of  man,  be  improved  and  perfected  ;  learn- 
ing will  amass  her  stores,  and  genius  emit  her 
splendour;  but  the  former  will  be  displayed  with- 
out ostentation,  and  the  latter  shine  with  the 
softened  effulgence  of  humility  and  love. 

H.  We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  advantages 
of  knowledge  in  general ;  we  proceed  to  notice  the 
utility  of  religious  knowledge  in  particular.  Re- 
ligion, on  account  of  its  intimate  relation  to  a 
future  state,  is  every  man's  proper  business,  and 
should  be  his  chief  care.  Of  knowledge  in  general, 
there  are  branches  which  it  would  be  preposterous 
in   the   bulk  of  mankind  to  attempt  to   acquire, 
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because    they  have  no  immediate   connexion  with 
their    duties,  and    demand    talents    which    nature 
lias  denied,  or  opportunities  which  Pi-ovidence  has 
uitliheld.     But  with  respect  to  the  piimary  truths 
of  reiigion,  the  case  is  different ;  they  are  of  suck  i 
daily  use  and  necessity,  that  they  fomi   not    the 
tnaterials    of  mental   luxury,  so   properly,  as   tha  j 
food  of  the  mind.     In  improving  the  character,  tha  I 
influence  of  general  knowledge  is  often  feeble  and  | 
always   indirect ;    of   religious  knowledge  the  ten-t  ] 
dency  to  purify  the  heart  is  immediate,  and  formsi  \ 
its  professed  scope  and  design.     This  is  life  eternal^, 
to  know  thee  the  on/y  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christy 
whom  thou  hast  sent.      To  ascertaui  the  character 
of  the  Supreme  Author  of  all  things,  to  know,  as 
far  as  we  are  capable  of  comprehending  such  a 
subject,  what   is    his   moral    disposition,  what  the>  \ 
situation  we  stand  m  towards  him,  and  the  prin->i 
ciples  by  which  he   conducts  his  administration^! 
will  he  allowed,  by  every  considerate  person,  to  b^  I 
of  the  highest  consequence.     Compared  to  this,  all, 
other  speculations  and  inquiries  sink  into  insignifirj 
cance ;  because  every  event  that  can  befall  us,  is 
his  hands,  and  by  his  sentence,  oiu-  final  condition 
must  be  fixed.     To  regard    such  an  inquiry  with 
indifference,  is  the  mark,  not  of  a  noble,  but  of  an 
abject   mind,   which,   immersed    in   sensuahty,   or 
amused  with  trifles,  deems  itsc/f  unworthy  of  eternal, 
life.     To  be  so  absorbed  in  worldly  pursuits,   as 
to  neglect  future  prospects,  is  a  conduct  that  can 
plead  no  excuse,  until  it  is  ascertained  beyond  all 
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.4oi4it  oi:,€4>Atradktioa^that,4b€ar9'^s  m>  hc^veaftif, 

.^^s4:  Q/^kU^ng  rfina^  but  thaft  «ie  t0f  mplMmk, 

Jfor  UfrmoifriW  wff  flii^.,   Kveo/UL  tliat  CAse^  to  lura^ 

t^^.  W>F^i  oC.izomoitality  witib^ut  ik  si^ ;.  to  JMgSjjr 

^f^d ,  ^portiTje  /Qiu  the  Imiik  ^f  destraotloin^.  iii  the 

]v^^ nipmentrorT^lingiiishiBg  pxofsifitit^  on  wUoh 

^i^,  yffi^esit  mdi  befit^in  ^y«iy  ag^  •  havie  dej^ightod .  to 

flp^ritp    K,  ,^f^q« ;  ;]^e  a  good*  *hft  etermfl .  jkns  of 

jj|lfl  nftus^, .  1)1^  A  great,  evil:  tif  jt  be.no;  ^mi,  veawm 

JUMS^^  ^^  pr<^i»ty  ^  inquiring  w>y:iti8t,90>.of 

.^^^litigatipg  ,|;hei ,  jQEUiUfiii^  ^  whic)i  kiB  oppressed. 

.f^^xuj^^^  ^^!^  darkuieiss  •  aud  unoertaittty  which  hang 

.f^y^jr,,pur  jiuture  condition,  Jlevelatioii^:  «by ibna^oEig 

^,,{^(^1  ^I)m(;^i^di^  to^  light,  affords  the  only"  it^lief. 

4n^|thi^{Q^)lei  alp^ii^e.Iewiithe  real  cfawactor  of 

tjh^  Supreme  Being;  his  holiness^  justice^  mercy, 

ajad  t  truth ;  the  moral  condition  of  man,  considered 

in  his  relation  to  Him,  is  clearly  pointed  out ;  the 

dQOoa  q(  impenitent  transgressors  denounced ;  and 

the  method  of  obtaining  mercy,  through  the  inter- 

.position   of   a    divine    mediator,   plainly  revealed. 

Xhere  are  two  considerations  which  may  suffice  to 

levince    the    indispensable    necessity   of   scriptural 

knowledge^ 

1 .  The  Scriptures  contain  an  authentic  discovery 
of  the  way  of  safoaiwu.  They  are  a  revelation  of 
loercy  to  a  lost  world ;  a  reply  to  that  most  in- 
teresting inquiry,  What  we  must  do  to  be  saved. 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  gospel  system, 
is  the  economy   of  redemption,   or   the  gracious 


r 
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pro\-ision  the  Supreme  Being  has  thought  fit  to 
make  for  reconciling  the  world  to  himself,  by  the 
manifestation  in  hum»n  nature  of  his  own  Son.  It 
is  this  which  constitutes  it  the  Go.ipef,  by  way  of 
eminenc*.  or  the  glad  tidings  conceming  our  Sa- 
viour Jesus  Christ,  on  the  right  reception  of  which, 
or  its  rejection,  ttuns  our  cTerlasting  weal  or  woe. 
It  is  not  from  the  character  of  God,  as  otir  creator, 
it  rfwiiJd  be  remembered,  that  the  hope  of  tire 
guilty  can  arise ;  the  fullest  developenient  of'  Ha 
esBential  jiorfections  could  aiford  no  relief  irt  this 
case,  and  therefore  natural  religion,  were  it  capablb 
of  being  carried  to  the  utmost  perfection,  can  netfer 
snpersede  the  necessity  of  revealed.  To  inspire 
Confidence,  an  express  communication  from  heax-en 
is  necessary  :  since  the  introdnction  of  sin  has  pro- 
duced a  peculiarity  in  our  situation,  and  a  pet^ 
^plexity  in  our  prospects,  which  nothing  but  an 
depress  assurance  of  mercy  caii  remove. 
I  In  what  manner  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate 
may  think  fit  to  dispose  of  a  race  of  apostate^, 
bb,  question  on  which  reason  can  suggest  notWng 
satisfactory,  nothing  sidutary :  a  question,  in  tlie 
solution  of  which,  there  being  no  data  to  proceed 
upon,  wisdom  and  folly  fail  alike,  and  every 
order  of  intellect  is  reduced  to  a  level ;  for  reho 
Juit/i  known  the  mind  of  the  Utrd,  or  being  his  eoittt- 
milor,  hatk  taught  kwt?  It  is  a  secret  which,  had 
be  not  been  pleased  to  imfbld  it,  must  have  for 
ever  remained  in  the  breast  of  the  Deity.  This 
secret,  in  infinite  mercy,  he  has  condescended  to 
VOL.  I.  r 
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disclose :  the  silence,  not  that  which  John  wit- 
nessed in  the  Apocalypse,  of  half  an  hour,  but 
that  of  ages,  is  broken ;  the  darkness  is  past^  and 
we  behold,  in  the  gospel,  the  astonishing  spec- 
tacle of  God  in  Christ  reconciling  tlie  world  unto 
himself y  not  imputing  to  tJiem  their  trespasses^  and 
sending  forth  his  ambassadors  to  entreat  tis  in 
Christ's  stead  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  To  that 
strange  insensibility  with  respect  to  the  concerns 
of  a  future  world,  which  is  at  once  the  indication 
and  consequence  of  the  fall,  must  we  ascribe  the 
languid  attention  with  which  this  communication 
is  received ;  instead  of  producing,  as  it  ought^ 
transports  of  gratitude  and  joy  in  every  breast. 

This,  however  we  may  be  disposed  to  regard 
it,  is  unquestionably  the  grand  pecuUarity  of  the 
gospel,  the  exclusive  boast  and  treasure  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  most  emphatically  the  way  of  sal- 
vation,  not  only  as  it  reveals  the  gracious  inten- 
tions of  God  to  a  sinful  world,  but  as  it  lays  a 
solid  foundation  for  the  supernatural  duties  of 
faith  and  repentance.  All  the  discoveries  of  the 
gospel,  bear  a  most  intimate  relation  to  the  cha- 
racter and  offices  of  the  Saviour;  from  him  they 
emanate,  in  him  they  centre ;  nor  is  any  tiling 
we  learn  fi'om  the  Old  or  New  Testament  of 
saving  tendency,  further  than  as  a  part  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  The  neglect  of  considering 
revelation  in  this  light,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  in- 
fidelity. Viewing  it  in  no  higher  character  than 
a  repubhcation  of  the  law  of  nature,  men  are  first 
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led  to  doubt  the  importance,  and  next  tlie  tnith, 
of  the  discoveries  it  contains  ;  an  easy  and  natural 
transition,  since  the  question  of  their  importance 
is  so  complicated  with  that  of  their  truth,  in  the 
Scriptnres  themselves,  that  the  most  refined  in- 
genuity caunot  lon^  keep  them  separate.  If  gh'es 
the  hwTvledge  of  salvation  by  the  remission  of  gins, 
through  the  tender  mercif  of  our  God,  whereby  the 
daii'sprtng  from  on  high  hath  visited  fit,  to  give  light 
to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadoxc  of  death, 
to  guid^  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace.  While  we 
contemplate  it  under  this  its  true  character,  we 
view  it  in  its  just  dimensions,  and  feel  no  incli- 
nation to  extenuate  the  force  of  those  rejiresen- 
tations  which  are  expressive  of  its  pre-eminent 
dignity.  There  is  nothing;  ivill  be  allowed  to  come 
into  comparison  with  it,  nothing  we  shall  not  be 
ready  to  sacrifice  for  a  participarion  of  its  bless- 
ings, and  the  extension  of  its  influence.  The 
veneration  we  shall  feel  for  the  Bible,  as  the  depo- 
sitory of  saving  knowledge,  will  be  totally  distinct, 
not  only  from  what  we  attach  to  any  other  book, 
but  from  that  admiration  its  other  properties 
inspire ;  and  the  variety  and  antiquity  of  its  his- 
tory, the  hght  it  affords  in  various  researches,  its 
inimitable  touches  of  nature,  together  >vith  the 
sublimity  and  beauty  so  copiously  poured  over  its 
pages,  will  be  deemed  subsidiary  ornaments,  the 
embellishments  of  the  casket,  which  contains  the 
pearl  of  great  price. 

2.    Scriptural  knowledge  is  of  inestimable  value 
V  2 
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«on  aqcount  of  its  su{^ying  an iQfal^l^  rul^a^ultfe* 
Jp  the  most  untutored  wiiwJ,  tb^JirfoHn^tipP^Jt 
ilirprds  on  this  subjept  is  &x  mprj9  f]jU  a^4^p):e* 
pise  than  the  highest  efforts  of  reason.  co\i^  attain. 
In  the  best  mortal  precepts  issuipg  from  l^upiaa 
wisdom,  there  is  an  incurable  defect  in  that  want 
of  a,uthority  which  rpbs  thepi  of  their  power  oifor 
the  conscience ;.  they  are  obligatory  no .  fartJjiea: 
than  their,  reason  is  peroeiyad;:  a  d^duption  of 
p^pofs  is  ni^c^aaryf  more  ,o^  less  intripate  an4 
upp^rt^p>  and  even  whea  deafest,  it: is|.  still  .)bi;t 
tjhe  ,l£jnguagp  of  man ,  to  ipan,  xe^pectaJWe  a^  .^aga 
a4yice,  but,  wanting  the  force  and  authority,  of 
l^jv.  In  a  well-attested  revelation,  it  i?  the  i}xdge 
speaking  from  the  tribm^al^  the  supreme  LqgU-^ 
lator  promulgating  and  interpreting  his  own  Jlaws. 
With  what  force  and  conviction  do  those  Apo- 
stles and  Prophets  address  us,  whose  miraculous 
powers  attest  them  to  be  the  servants  of  the  Most 
High,  the  immediate  organs  of  the  Deity !  As 
the  morality  of  the  gospel  is  more  pure  and 
comprehensive  than  was  ever  inculcated  before, 
so  the  consideration  of  its  divine  origination  ir^- 
vests  it  with  an  energy  of  which  every  system  not 
expressly  founded  upon  it  is  entirely  devoid.  We 
turn  at  our  peril  from  Him  who  speaketh  to  us 
from  heaven. 

Of  an  accountable  creature,  duty  is  the  concern 
of  every  moment,  since  he  is  every  moment  pleas- 
ing or  displeasing  God.  It  is  a  universal  element, 
mingling  with  every  action,   and  qualifying  every 
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disposition  and  pursuit.  The  moral  quality  6f 
Conduct,  as  it  serves  both  to  ascertain  and  to  form 
the  character,  has  consequences  in  a  future  world 
so  certain  and  infallible,  tliat  it  is  represented  in 
scripture  as  a  seed,  no  part  of  which  is  lost,  "  for 
whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  also  sliall  he  reap." 
That  rectitude  which  the  inspired  writers  usrually 
denominate  holiness,  is  the  health  and  beauty  of 
tile  soul,  capable  of  bestowing  dignity  in  the 
absence  of  every  other  accomplishment,  while  the 
want  of  it  leaves  the  possessor  of  the  richest  intel- 
lectual endowments,  a  painted  sepulchre.  Hence 
results  the  indispensable  necessity,  to  e\'ery  de- 
scription of  pereons,  of  sound  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Scriptures,  as  its  genuine  source.  '    i 

\i  must  be  confessed,  from  melanrihdfy  fcii^ie- 
rience,  that  a  speculative  acquaintance  wi^  thfe 
ndM  df  duty,  is  too  compatible  with  the  violation 
of  its  dictates,  and  that  it  is  possible  for  tlie  con- 

IVictiorls  "  of  ednscience  to  be  habitually  "ov^r- 
ptftti!Ted' by  the  corrupt  suggestions  of  kpptrtite. 
To  See  distinctly  the  right  way,  and  to  pursue  it, 
ate  not  precisely  the  same  thing.  Still  nothing 
tft'  the  order  of  means  promises  so  much  success 
as  the  diligent  inculcatidh  of  revealed  truth.  "He 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  terrors  nf  (he  Lord, 
C^ilrtot  live  in  the  neglect  of  God  and  religion  with 
preAeht,  ariy  more  than  otth  future,  impmiity ;  the 
patli  of  disobedience  is  obstnlcted,  if  not  ren- 
nzzi 
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he  beholds  the  sword  of  divine  justice  stretched  out 
to  intercept  his  passage.  Guilt  will  be  appalled> 
conscience  alarmed,  and  the  £ruits  of  unlawful 
gratification  embittered  to  his  taste. 

It  is  surely  desirable  to  place  as  many  obstacles 
as  possible  in  the  path  of  ruin :  to  take  care  that 
the  image  of  death  shall  meet  the  offender  at  every 
turn ;  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  persist  withoixt 
treading  upon  briers  and  scorpions,  without  forcing 
his  way  through  obstructions  more  formidable 
than  he  can  expect  to  meet  with  in  a  contrary 
coiu-se.  If  you  can  enlist  the  nobler  part  of  his 
nature  under  the  banners  of  virtue,  set  him  at  war 
with  himself,  and  subject  him  to  the  necessity, 
should  he  persevere,  of  stifling  and  overcoming 
whatever  is  most  characteristic  of  a  reasonable 
creature,  you  have  done  what  will  probably  not 
be  unproductive  of  advantage.  If  he  be  at  the 
same  time  reminded,  by  his  acquaintance  with  the 
word  of  God,  of  a  better  state  of  mind  being 
attainable,  a  better  destiny  reserved  (provided  they 
are  willing  and  obedient)  for  the  children  of  men, 
there  is  room  to  hope  that,  wearied,  to  speak  in 
the  language  of  the  prophet,  in  the  greatness  of  his 
way,  he  will  bethink  himself  of  the  true  refuge, 
and  implore  the  Spirit  of  grace  to  aid  his  weak- 
ness, and  subdue  his  corruptions.  Sound  religious 
instruction  is  a  perpetual  counterpoise  to  the  force 
of  depra\dty.  Tlie  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  con- 
verting the  soul ;  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure, 
making  wise  the  simple ;   the  commandment  of  the 
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Lord  it  pure,  enlightening  the  eyes  ;  tliefear  of  the 
Lord  is  clean,  enduring  for  ever ;  the  judginent$ 
af  the  Lord  are  true,  and  righteous  altogether. 

While  we  insist  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  an 
acquaintance  with  the  word  of  God,  we  are  equally 
convinced  it  is  but  an  instrument,  which,  like 
every  other,  requires  a  band  to  wield  it ;  and  that, 
important  as  it  is  in  the  order  of  means,  thq 
Spirit  of  Christ  only  can  make  it  effectual,  which 
ought  therefore  to  be  earnestly  and  incessantly  im- 
plored for  that  purpose.  Open  mine  eyes,  saith  the 
Psalmist,  €md  I  shall  behold  wonderful  things  out  of 
thy  law.  We  trust  it  will  be  your  care,  who  have 
the  conduct  of  the  school  we  are  recommending  to 
the  patronage  of  this  audience,  to  impress  on  these 
children  a  deep  conviction  of  their  radical  corrup- 
tion, and  of  the  necessity  of  the  agency  of  the 
Spirit,  to  render  the  knowledge  they  acquire 
practical  and  experimental.  In  the  morning  sow 
your  seedy  in  the  evening  withhold  not  your  luind ; 
but  remember  that  neither  he  that  soweth,  nor  he  that 
waterethy  is  any  thing ;  it  is  God  that  giveth  the 
increase.  Be  not  satisfied  with  making  them  read 
a  lesson,  or  repeat  a  prayer.  By  every  thing 
tender  and  solemn  in  religion,  by  a  due  admixture 
of  the  awftil  considerations  drawn  from  the  pros- 
pect of  death  and  judgment,  wth  others  of  a  more 
pleasing  nature,  aim  to  fix  serious  impressions  on 
their  hearts.  Aim  to  produce  a  religious  concern, 
carefiilly  watch  its  progress,  and  endeavour  to  con- 
duct it  to  a  prosperous  issue.     Lead  them  to  the 
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ftifttetddli^f  thev  Saviour  ;-teabll'  th6m'i%6'J**fFj^,"'te 
gi|iltj)riJ(tfeatUres>niimn'%ii9   ft^rit^   idlidAl^V' a^^^^tb 
0Qt^i9«b  .theirivetdmali  >i|iWrftste   dintirely'"into'  JW* 
lMiAifiw>:\N  tet\the  «alvati»n  of  th^d><ihildt»ett  bt  the 
olp^eefc!,  (to  iwhich  »eye*y 'woni' of  ydur  ittdtinetiorig, 
w^jy  ?  t  jeia«rtk)iri  ^ ,  /trf  >  •  your   «xithonlyi  'is  •  difectfedi 
0|esps(9 !  Hub  i  profiKDe  /  clamour  which  '  woiild  Aeter 
ymj^ftomim.ttempl!isig!to-relider  them  deribus^  iVtiiitti 
a^  ifl^irefaonbiJlQ . !of riits makings ^  them  mdaiidiDly/ 
n^i  >  doubting tfor<  a^  moment^  khat  tk0  fear'bf'thef^ 
Ij^]ffd{  l$/the  ( beginoinig  of  /wisdom^  atid  that  the  patft ' 
tft|j;ru^  lmppioef<^ilioa  ithrowgh  purity,  humility^ 'aMd 
d/^^(9jt^B,t  i  Meditate  the  worth  i  of  tsouls :  meditate ' 
de^p^  /  thj^j ;  le$8ons  the  Scriptures  afford  on  theit^ 
iii^niC(E(iv<ibl^  Value,  and  etetmai  duration.      White ' 
tljifi' phitoisopher  wearies,  himself  with  endless  specu- 
lations  on   their  physical   properties   and   nature, 
iMhil^.the  politician  onfy  contemplates  the  social 
an'fl^gements  of  mankind  and  the   shifting  forms 
of)! policy,  fix  t/our  attention  on  the  individual  im-' 
pwtance  of  man,  as  the  creature  of  God,  and  a 
candidate  for  immortality.     Let  it  be  your  highest 
aniJjitiion  to  train  up  these  children  for  an  unchang- 
ing, condition  of  being.     Spare  no  pains  to  recover 
th^m  to  the  image  of  God  ;  render  familiar  to  their 
minds,  in  all   its  extent,  the  various  branches  of 
that  holiness  without  which  none  shall  see  tfie  Lord. 
Inculcate  the  obligation,  and  endeavour  to  inspire 
the  love  of  that  rectitude,  that  eternal  rectitude, 
which  was  with  God  before  time  began,  was  em- 
bodied ia  the  person  of  his  Son,  and  in  its  lower 
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commuoications,:-  will  survive  evety  sublunftrjf' 
cliange,  emerge  iu  tlie  dissolution  of  all  things, 
and  be  impressed,  in  refulgent  characters,  on  the 
new  heavens  and  tlie  new  earth,  in  whick  dweUeth 
righteausHess.  Pray  often  with  them,  and  for  them, 
and  remind  them  of  the  inconceivable  advantages 
attached  to  that  exercise.  Accustom  them  to  '*ii 
punctual  and  reverential  attendance  at  the  hoUBe-' 
of  God:  insist  on  the  sanctification  of  the  Sal>batht' 
by  BUch  a  disposal  of  time,  as  is  suitable  to  a  day 
of  rest  and  devotion.  Suney  them  with  a  vigilant' 
and  tender  eye,  checking  every  appearance  of  an' 
evil  and  depraved  disposition  the  moment  it  spring* ' 
up,  and  encouraging  the  dawn  of  piety  and  virtue.'' 
By  thus  training  them  np  in  the  way  they  shori/d  g&i- 
you  may  reasonably  hope  that  when  old,  theywiU^ 
not  depart  from  it.  iii  ih;! 

We  congratulate  the  nation,  on  the  extent:!  of' 
the  efforts  employed,  and  the  mearrs  set  on  tobtj'' 
for  the  improvement  of  the  lower  classes,"  apd' 
especially  tlie  children  of  the  poor,  in  moral  atid  1 
religious  knowledge,  from  which  we  hope  iw«ch 
good  will  accnie,  not  only  to  the  parties  concemedV' 
but  to  the  kingdom  at  large.  These  are  the  like^  ' 
liest,  or  rather,  the  only  expedients  that  can  be" 
adopted,  for  forming  a  sound  and  virtoous' popuun 
lace ;  and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  figure;  by*' 
.  which  society  is  compared  to  a  pyramid,  it  is  on  ' 
theoi  its  stability  clxiefly  depends :  the  elaborate  i ' 
omaineut  at  the  top  will  be  a  wretched  compen^ " 
satitttifor  the  \faat  of  solidity  in  the  lower  pai^of'' 
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the  structure.  These  are  not  the  times  in  which 
it  is  safe  for  a  nation  to  repose  on  the  lap  of  igno- 
rance. If  there  ever  were  a  season,  when  public 
tranquillity  was  ensured  by  the  absence  of  know- 
ledge, that  season  is  past.  The  convulsed  state  of 
the  world  will  not  permit  unthinking  stupidity  to 
sleep,  without  being  appalled  by  phantoms,  and 
shaken  by  terrors,  to  which  reason,  which  defines 
her  objects,  and  limits  her  apprehensions,  by  the 
reality  of  things,  is  a  stranger.  Every  thing  in  the 
condition  of  mankind  announces  the  approach  of 
some  great  crisis,  for  which  nothing  can  prepare  us 
but  the  difFusioti  of  knowledge,  probity,  and  the 
fear  of  the  Lord.  While  the  world  is  impelled, 
with  such  violence,  in  opposite  directions ;  while  a 
spirit  of  giddiness  and  revolt  is  shed  upon  the 
nations,  and  the  seeds  of  mutation  are  so  thickly 
sown,  the  improvement  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
will  be  our  grand  security  ;  in  the  neglect  of  which, 
the  politeness,  the  refinement,  and  the  knowledge 
accumulated  in  the  higher  orders,  weak  and  unpro- 
tected, will  be  exposed  to  imminent  danger,  and 
perish  like  a  garland  in  the  grasp  of  popular  fury. 
Wisdom  and  knowledge  shall  he  the  stahlUty  of  thy 
times  J  and  strength  of  salvation  ;  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  his  treasure. 
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PREFACE. 


The  following  Discourse  would  sooner  have 
made  its  appearance,  but  for  circumstances  in 
which  the  public  are  too  little  interested,  to  render 
it  necessary  or  proper  for  me  to  explain :  nor 
should  I  have  adverted  to  the  time  of  its  publi- 
cation, did  it  not  seem  strange  that,  having  been 
preached  on  a  pubUc  occasion,  it  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  press  more  than  a  twelve-month 
after  the  delivery. 

With  respect  to  the  Sermon  itself,  the  author 
begs  leave  to  bespeak  the  indulgence  of  his  readers 
for  introducing  sentiments  with  which  they  must 
be  perfectly  familiar,  requesting  them  to  recollect 
that,  on  practical  subjects,  the  most  common 
thoughts  are  usually  the  most  important,  and  that 
originahty  is  the  last  quality  we  seek  for  in  advice. 
If  it  have  any  tendency  to  do  good  beyond  the 
occasion  of  its  deUvery,  by  reminding  my  highly- 
esteemed  brethren  in  the  ministry  of  the  duties 
and  obligation  attached  to  their  sacred  function, 
the  end  proposed  will  be  answered.  The  worthy 
person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  gave  a  specimen 
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Lt^     '.  .  ■"  i     •:■      >•  •     '■♦J-.'^ 


^  his  Iiber!At^;itf  irngti^ 

^^'psr^  in  Ms- orcfimtiM;  iHteh  t^b*  dSR^ce  6f 

teW#h  V  a '  slil^ct  *lfiiich .  has,  xiiAaj^pa^,  lieen  a 
S^^ftfeM  d^^Bdimi  of  yi^natii^  the  miiKk  df  chris- 
ttott* >#(*ln  iaeh  'iother.  How  much  id  U  tb  be 
lamented/  Ukat  -  the  christian  niwld  Shotdd  ^  hte  *o 
^VtWe^tlyigit^tid  by  dispute^  5hto 

fcetiomtf,'  6tt-pdihts,  wMch,  it  is  tflowed,  iii  what- 
Wrer*'waJ^^«lfe^'ttite  di^idfed,  <fc' hot* eritfer •!!«</ *ihb 
'«ii«eMate'<y''%hristteMtyr  "When '  irill'  fS^  (Me 
»ttH«@SJWhefl'N:h«  «tfeiei|»^  dF'Ghiist  ^tlh^  (iOtdiiillj^ 

4XiWh6'«/thiir^e/tm^  o^  ini^ed  Ufkbn 

tri  ^anjf'  chWCh;*  but  ^>^t  art*  ti^cfefeJrtry  W  cttiistltut^ 
tt»*6alMchi^fetiaii  ?  ''The  tiepartttr^  frorti^a^^ncipl^ 
iM^^'diifedily  i^ulthig' from  th^  genius  of  christi- 
toiity;  '«nd  Bo  evidently  inculcated  and  implied  in 
the  sftcred  Scriptures;  hafe,  in  my  apprehension, 
b*fen  p4y)diictiV€*  of  infinite  misehief;  nor  is  there 
mmti'  M ' '  linticipate  ihe  period  of  the  unirersal 
difihsiOn  aitd  twaiiiiplh  of  the  christian  rehgion,  but 
itt»'l50B»fequeW:^  of  its  being  completely  i^nounced 
and  fibandoried. 

"'What  can  be  tnot*e  repugnant  to  the  beautiftd 
id^  tivfcich-  bur  Satiour  gives  us  of  his  church,  as  one 
Jbld  under  (me  sk^herdy  than  the  present  a^)ect  of 
Christendom,  split  into  separate  and  hostile  com- 
fAunions,  frowning  defiance  on  each  other,  where 
each  erects  itself  upon  partj/  principles,  and  selects 
its' Tespei^tire  watch-woTxi  of  contention,  as  thot^ 
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the  epithet  of  militant,  when  applied  to  the  church, 
were  designed  to  announce,  not  a  state  of  conflict 
witJi  the  powers  of  daikness,  but  of  irreconcilable 
intestine  warfare  and  opposition.  But  it  is  neces- 
sary to  quit  a  subject  which,  though  painfully 
interesting,  would  necessarily  lead  to  rcdectionfi 
inconsistent  with  the  limits  of  this  preiacc.     ,.    .,,,,,1 

It  may  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  Tftpi^t^ 
that  the  substance  of  the  following  discoiUBe  ■  was 
delivered  in  Lontlon,  at  the  anniversary  of  an 
academical  institution,  recently  established  in  the 
oeighbourhood  of  that  metropolis,  for  educating 
young  men  for  the  ministry  in  the  Baptidt  de- 
nomination. The  institution  to  which  we  refer, 
is  under  the  inunediate  si^rintendcnce  of  the 
Rev.  Wilham  Newman.  I  cannot  let  the  present 
occasion  pass,  of  earnestly  and  respectfully  recom- 
mending this  inlant  seminary  to  the  patronage  of 
tJae  religious  public.  There  was  a  -time,  yte  are 
awATe,  when  doubtK  were  entertained,  in  some 
serious  minds,  of  the  eligibility-  of  training  young 
men  for  the  ministry,  by  a  preparatory  course  of" 
study.  These  scruples,  we  believe,  have  long  since 
subsided,  and  a  conviction  felt  by  intelligent  men 
of  all  denominations,  of  tlie  expedience,  if  not  the 
necessity,  of  instructing  candidates  for  the  ministry 
in  the  principles  of  science  and  Uterature.  Learn- 
ing is  no  longer  dreaded  as  the  enemy  of  piet^y; 
nor  is  it  supposed  that  the  orthodoxy  of  a  public 
t«adier  of  religion  derives  any  security  from  his 
prafeased  ignorance  on  ev&ry  other  witi^ect. ,  ■  AlcHig 
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\fdith>  'this  revolution  in  die  sentiim^wUi'  .^f  ^  icertain 
class  of  christians^  circumstances:  h^i^ .  arisen^  ^oor 
nected  with,  the  more  general  difl^sion  of  knowledge 
and  the  state  of  society,  which  render  a  higher 
degree  of  mental  cultivation  thauwas  heretofore 
Qieeded^  indispensably  requisite*  The.  Bj^ptist  de?- 
nominatiouiin  ^qmmon.  wi^  othe?:  christians^  ha^if^ 
natf.&iled  to  advert,  to  .this  urgent,  and  increasing 
demand.. for  .cujllivated  talent;  in  theis:  ministers, 
although  they  iuLve  long  had  occasion  to  lament 
ib^  scantiness  and  inadequacy  of  their  means  of 
ipipplying  it.  To  the. Bristol  Academy^  the  only 
siwiioary:  they  possessed  tdU  within  ihese  few  years, 
th^y  feel  the  highest  .  obhgations,  for  supplying 
thmn  ^with  a  succession  of  able  and  faithful  pastors^ 
who  h^vei  done  honour  to  their  chwch^s:  .and 
few  things  would  give  the  patrons  and  founders 
of  the  seminary,  for  which  I  am  pleading,  more 
concern,  than  the  suspicion  of  entertaining  views 
unfavourable  to  that  academy.  They  respect  its 
claim  of  seniority ;  they  revere  the  character  of  its 
excellent  President ;  they  contemplate,  with  the 
highest  satisfaction,  the  beneficial  result  of  its 
operations,  conspicuous  in  most  parts  of  the  king- 
dom : — but  they  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
disinterested  motives  of  its  friends  and  benefactors, 
to  suspect  them  of  wishing  to  monopolize  the 
education  of  ministers  connected  with  the  deno- 
mination. They  feel  as  little  jealousy  of  the 
seminary  recently  established  in  Yorkshire,  which 
has  already  produced  good  fruits,  under  the  culture 
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aftd  supeiintendance  of  the  excellent  Mr.  St^ad- 
man.  Convinced,  however,  of  there  being  still 
oecasion  for  an  enlargement  of  the  means  of  in* 
struction,  and  having,  by  the  munificence  of  a 
generous  individual,  been  presented  with  a  house 
and  prettiiyes  *well  adapted  to  Academical  purposes, 
they  could  feel  no  hesitation  in  accepting  so  noble 
a  gift,  or  in  seconding  the  pious  and  benevolent 
design  of  the  founder.  The  institution  is  yet  in 
its  infancy,  and  subsists  on  a  small  scale.  They 
look  to  the  smiles  of  heaven,  and  to  the  liberality 
of  a  christian  public,  and,  especially,  to  the  piety 
and  opulence  of  the  professors  of  religion  in  the 
metropolis,  who  have  never  been  wanting  in  the 
zealous  suj^ort  of  institutions  tending  to  promote 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  best  interest  of  mankind, 
for  such  an  enlai^ement  of  their  fimds  and  re- 
sources as,  seconded  by  the  efforts  of  its  worthy 
tutor,  shall  render  it  a  permanent  and  extensive 
blessing. 

Leicester, 

December  ^l,  1811. 
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A    DISCOURSE. 


2  Corinthians  iv.  1. 

Therefore,  seeing  we  have  this  ministry,  as  we  have 
received  mercy,  we  faint  not. 

As  you  have  requested  me  to  address  you  upon 
the  present  occasion,  I  am  persuaded  you  will 
deem  no  apology  necessary  for  the  use  of  that 
freedom  which  the  nature  of  the  service  to  which 
you  have  invited  me  demands,  combined  with 
those  sentiments  of  high  esteem  which  your  cha- 
racter will  always  inspire.  Having,  with  the 
accustomed  solemnities,  been  invested  with  the 
pastoral  office  over  this  church,  you  will  permit 
me  to  remind  you  of  the  discouragements  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  supports  on  the  other,  which 
you  may  reasonably  look  for  in  your  ministerial 
warfere,  as  far  as  they  are  naturally  suggested  to 
us  by  the  passage  of  scripture  selected  for  the 
basis  of  our  present  discourse. 

If  it  is  necessary  for  the  private  christian,  before 
he  assumes  a  religious  profession^  to  count  the 
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cost;  to  the  minister  it  cwnot  be  l^t$^, ,80r» t thf^t 
he  may  not  be  surprised  by  unei^pected  tridl$»  ,nw 
dismayed  at  the  encounter  of  difficulties  for  wiflch 
he  has  made  no  preparation.  A  just  estimate  of 
the  nature  and  magnitude  is  aU;  impprtant  quali- 
fication for  the  propel*  discharge  of  whatever  fiwcr 
tion  we  are  called  to  exert.  As  you  are  neither 
a  XKiOvice  ia  the  ministry,,  nor  have  faijied  ^o  reflect 
deeply  on  the  consequences  of  your  present  en- 
gagements, you  will  not  suspect  m^  of  s^ttempting, 
l(^y  the  hints  which  may  be  suggested,  to  give,  you 
in^EHmatipp,  b^Jt  tiuerely  tpjtir.up,  ^owr  pure  f^^mf 
bystoay  of  remembrninca^   ^,     p,  v   ,.  ..^,., 

I.  Let  me  request  yoiu*  attention  to  the  sources 
01  4^courageme?ii  connected  with   the  office   yoU 

have  imdertaken. 

k  ■   .  •         . 

1.  They  are  such  as  arise,  in  part,  from  the 
nature  of  the  office  itself,  which  is  appointed  for 
ttie  purpose  of  converting  souls  to  God,  and  con- 
ducting them  in  the  path  to  eternal  life*  To  you^ 
in  common  with  other  christian  pastors,  is  com- 
mitted the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  the  office  of 
promulgating  that  system  of  truth  which  is  de- 
signed to  renew  the  world  and  sanctify  the  church. 
Under  the  highest  authority  you  are  enjoined  to 
use  your  utmost  efforts  to  open  blind  eyeSy  to  tmrn 
ihem  from  darkneBSto  light y  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God.  The  bare  mention  of  such  an 
employment  is  enough  to  convince  us  the  diffi- 
culties attending  it  are  of  no  ordinary  magnitude. 
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and  to  niBfee  us  exclaim  with  an  apostle,  W/io  i* 
ntfficient  for  these  things  ? 

The  minds  of  men  are  naturally  indisposed  to 
the  reception  of  divine  tnith.  The  truths  of  the 
gospel  arc  not  merely  of  a  speculative  nature, 
which  need  only  to  be  stated  with  their  proper 
evidence  in  order  to  eilsure  their  success :  there 
are  in  the  mind  latent  prejudices  agmnst  which 
they  strongly  mihtate,  and  which,  when  excited, 
natirrnlly  produce  opposition.  Mankind  are  dis- 
posed to  think  well  of  themselves,  to  view  their 
virtties  through  a  magnifying  medium,  and  to  cast 
their  deficiencies  and  \iccs  into  the  shade.  Dis- 
satisfied, as  they  often  are,  with  their  outward 
condition,  they  have  yet  little  or  no  conviction 
of  their  spiritual  wants ;  but  with  respect  to  these 
are  ready  to  imagine,  with  the  Laodiceans,  that 
they  are  rich  and  increased  in  floods,  and  httue  need 
of  nothing.  Hence,  it  is  with  extreme  diiiiculty 
they  are  brought  to  acquiesce  in  the  humiliatiug 
representaticHis,  made  by  tlie  oracles  of  God,  of 
tlieir  nadve  guilt  and  misery.  They  will  readily 
confess  they  iire  not  perft-ctly  innocent  or  iault- 
kss ;  they  have  their  imperfections  as  well  as 
others,  but  they  are  far  from  believing  that  they 
are  actually  under  the  wrath  antl  displeasure  of 
the  Almighty.  They  feel,  on  the  whole,  satisfied 
with  themselves,  and,  by  setting  their  supposed 
good  quahties  and  actions  against  their  bad  ones, 
contrive  to  adjust  their  account  in  such  a  manner 
aR  leaves  a  considerable  balance  in   their   favour. 


.^J 
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On  itbei  fl^^rcyi  ofl(Gad()tlif^  fw)^  Bt>nQbji?cti0i>  fio 
PD0&S3  i  *  thcitf ;  i):eliiM}c0  >;  i  r^Q^sokg^  f it  tawer.  idwent^ 
aildraYfeUiiEKure  B«le^i;thiKnrit0/x^baUeiigefAisi>juafioe>; 
bu^iif  aa  cmsDfMtorflerc^b  tjafatiitheicmei^ytjpf^iiidiic^ 
tbety  (^eciliiiis  rof  t3wh><iEt  ib^tus^u^itbafa^iithe^  (woiiMi 
kk^k  H^HNit  ^.iaiii4baur(y/bir/itor  sti{^^ 
taei  wit;bfaeld4>A  Ia\^^a]iv^  tb^y  ^^^/.^th^  twbQle^Awh^ 
iii9<e^'lnot<pbyskian.h»  ^mo  .j-ivy-t^un  i'.-.iun'-^'i  ^jfl* 
4^IFb^(  gOetpeL  (pre^ppoBes]  a  j4ihaa:ge  of i  giiilt!;i!il 
iliauMqsi^  lasinaa^;  indubitable  &ct^  it^e;  univeTsat 
apq^to^y.fQi^  ciuri;r9ee^  land  ite;  vcons^uent  liaWHty; 
to'fpQrisbiiimderirJfc^  »troke  ofiftbef^iviae  anget^ 
nor  can  you  acquit  yourself.  o^ijLhe  iiiq[)uti*ion  of 
hamjjing  the  word  x^f)  vGod  deccitfidly,  if,  firDm 
$^ ,  4€ilic^Qy /  oT<>  mistok^n  t^ndemeas^  >  you  n^le^ 
th^  j&^quentiineuloatioa  of  this  /momeuifcoiis.tratb^ 
YfW  wiHifiud  it,  however,  not  easy  matter  to  fasten 
the  charge  on  the  conscience;  which,  when  it 
swms  to  be  admitted,,  will  often  amount  to  no- 
ting' more  than  a ;  vague  and  general  acknow- 
ledgment^ which  leaves  the  heart  quite  unaflFected. 
To  conduce  t  effectually  is>  indeed,  the  work  of 
9 1  su|>6m)r  agenL    i  ; 

.The  vei^y  attempt'  to  produce  that  humihating 
sense  of .  unworthiness  aiui  weakness,  which  is 
essential;  to  a  due  reception  of  the  gospel,  will 
frequently  excite  disgust,  should  it  terminate  in 
no  worse  coi^sequences.  You  will  be  reproached 
as  the  messengor  of'  evil  tidings,  and  suspected 
of'  taking  a  pleasure' in  overwhelming  the  soul 
with :  dark  and  >  tnelancboly  forebodings.     By  a  part 
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of  your  heort'Ts  you  will  possibly  be  regurdM  as 
an  unriiitural  tfhaiactiftT,'  and  as  having  in  -  youn 
reli^on  a  tincture  of  what  is  SavSge  andinhumaiv; 
in  consequence  of  Which,  tltey  who  refuse  to  proftt 
by  your  admonitions,  will  be  apt  to  apply  to  you 
the  lanffuage  of  the  kmg  of  Israel,  /  Ita/e  Mm,  for 
kealvatjt  prophesieth  evil  of  me,  and  not  a^od.  Of 
the  common  apostasy,  one  of  the  most  diBtitt- 
guishing  features  is,  a  stnpefeotion  and-  insetisi- 
fcility  in  relation  to  ■whatever  Is'  of- a  spiritua) 
nature,  together  with  a  levity  and'  (iareiesiness 
which  it  requires  the  utmost  effi)rt  of'  the  chrisJ 
tian  ministry  to  dispel.  ■    '  i"" 

If  you  shoold  be  successful  in  awbkenihg'd 
salutary  concern  in  the  breasts  of  your  liearersj 
and  excitmg  them  to  inquire  what  they  mu^  dd 
to  be  saved,  fresh  difBculties  await  I  you.  Th^ 
enemy  will  leave  no  artifice  untried  to  divert  it; 
and  to  wear  it  off,  by  such  a  ftuctession  of  cares 
and  vanities,  that  as  much  attentiori  and'addKris 
will  be  requisite  to  maintain  it  till  itisdaesi'ta'li 
BavTiig  effect,  as  to  prodiicci  it 'at  first.'  ifThere  wrfe 
many,  who,  after  appearing  for  a  time  earnestly 
engaged  in  tlie  pursuit  of  salvation,  have,  in  con- 
sequence of  stifling  convictions,  become  more  cal- 
lous and  io-sensible  than  ever,  as  iron  is  liardened 
in  the  fire.  The  grand  scope  of  the  christian 
ouhistry  is  to  bring  meji  homo:  to  Christ ;  but  ere 
they  airive  thither,  there  are  numerous  by-paths 
into  which  those  who  are  awakened  are  in  danger 
of  diverting,  and   of   finding   a  delusive  repose, 
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thet.cMss.«  >  ITiey  are  eqiii^  in«idai^of 'catthiiig 
at^rematnreconsolatioti,  ^md  of  sinking  intiy  listH 
Idss  despondencyr  •  Wkhhotd- tkff  tkroOi^frof^'tfHrst; 
saad  the  prophet  Jerettmhy  nhd  tk^  Jbot  J^tm  belf^ 
un^h&d  ;  but  thon  ^oMst^  there  is  n^  hope,  for  T  have 
h$ed  strangers,  ami  i$fier  them'  I  nmst  go,  "In  the 
pursuit  cff  eternal  good>  the  heart  is  'extrflmeljr 
inconstant  and  irr^sohite;  easily  prevailed ''on;» 
i^iilen  the  pcaice  it  is*  in  quest  of  i»  delay«ed>  to 
desdsti  from  further  seeking.  •  During  i  the'  first' 
sefricms  impressfons>  the  •  light  which  unvfeils  Ifii-^ 
ti^t)^*  often  shines  with  too  feeble  a  ray  ta  pro^ 
dlice^  that  perfect  and  plenary  conviction  which 
permits  the ^ mind  no 'longer  to  vacillate;  and  the 
&sciftation  of  sensible  objects  eclipses  the  powers 
of  the  world  to  come*  Nor  is  there  less  to  be 
apprehended  from  any  other  quarter.  The  con- 
science, roused  to  a  just  sense  of  the  danger  to 
which  the  sinner  is  exposed  by  his  violation  of  the 
laws  of  God,  is  apt  to  derive  consolation  from 
this  very  imeasiness;  by  which  means  it  is  po&^ 
sible  that  the  alarm,  which  is  chiefly  valuable  on 
account  of  its  tendency  to  produce  a  consent  to 
the  overtures  of  the  gospel,  may  ultimately  lull 
the  mind  into  a  deceitful  repose.  The  number, 
we  fear,  is  not  small,  of  those,  who,  though  they 
have  never  experienced  a  saving  change,  are  yet 
under  no  apprehensions  respecting  their  state, 
merely  because  they  can  remember  the  time  when 
they  felt  poignant   convictions.     Mistaking  what 
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axe  usn^y  the  preliminary  steps  to  conversion,  liii»' 
conversMMi  itwli",  they  deduce  trom  their  formeil' 
apprehensions  a«  antidote  against  present  fears  j-, 
and  from  past  pro^ostics  ol'  danger,  an  onion  of' 
their  luture  safety.  With  persons  of  this  descripf 
tion,  the  flas^hes  of  a  superficial  joy,  arising  from 
a  presamption  oi  being 'already  pardoned,  acconv-. 
panied  witli  some  alight  and  transient  relishes  ofj 
the  word  of  God,  are  substituted  for  that  newi 
birth,  and  that  Hvely  trust  in  the  Redeemer,  ttV/ 
which  the  promise '  of  salvation  inseparably  belongs.1 , 
Such  were  those  who  received  the  seed  into  stony 
ground,  and  who,  having  heard  the  word  of  Gody  i 
aaoA  ttith  Joif  receifed  it,  bat  /lavitig  no  depth  <^ , 
earth,  it  moa  vnl/iered  away.  Others  endeavour  to<| 
sootii  the  anguish  of  their  minds  by  a  punctual! 
performance  of  certain  religious  exercises,  and  a,, 
partial  reformation  of  conduct ;  in  consequence  gI 
which  tli^  sink  into  mere  formalists  ;  and  coiH- 
founding  the  instruments  of  religion  with  the  end^i. 
their  apparent  melioration  of  character  diverts  theiC'  I 
attention  &om  their  real  wants,  and,  by  makingi : 
them  insensible  of  tlie  extent  of  their  maladyj,. 
obatructs  their  cure.  Instead  of  imploring  thft 
assistance  of  the  great  Physician,  and  implicitlyi , 
complying  with  his  prescriptions,  they  have,  rem 
course  to  palliatives,  which  assuage  the  anguisb./ 
and  the  smart,  without  reaching  Uie  seat,  oE.i 
touching  the  core,  of  the  disorder. 

,Were  the  change,  which  the  gospel  proposes  to 
effect,  less  fundamental  and  extensive  than  it  is. 
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beiiigiablQ.to  Q9TliyatS()(kisiglii9(kitOi6iXecutiQn^n  Did 
it  i  laim: }  mi^fely  i  to  >  polish,  the; '.  extkriQr>>  to  <  fyoM  >  the 
ii^l4ne8$,: '  >fl#d  > !  prune  .  the  .  huniriande  of.  natuja, 
mthoni  tio^  implantiiig  q£  a  ivew  (pauociptei,  ithe 
imdeitokkigi  wo^dd « be i  .kss!  iwduous.  ;  >But  ite  «cope 
ifli  mueh  high^i;  itvfKvopofiesi  mot  >mevely  to  refona^ 
but  tt>  r<enewiv»not/)6Qomijx}hitoMrepa]ir,  ithe  moral 
QiJiific^, as/ ft0 1  bi^ld  ,it . d&esh  jhnot  me)rely>  by.  Ibhe 
rpmonstr^iiiiH^es.  ^^  rea$on> )  and :  ;th^ :  diqtiutei^.  oC(  |»rur 
d^<ipe„to,ieiig^^?mein  to  lay  a  yei^traiafc  ^pow  their 
viofes,  hiijt^fiby  the/jn^irationcofutrotfir  to,  beqome 
n^M: creatures.  ii,The.j0ffectS;;Of  the  gqgpeliQft  'the 
heart  6ji^  cQuq^arad,  bjrither  prophetjJliq  Ijhe  plants- 
iog  qfi  ,a  .¥aldemes8>t  where  wha4^  waa.  barrenoe;^ 
and  I  die$filati<m  befoire,  ia  r^l^ni^hed ;  \¥ith . .  ^ew 
pi*£)ductiQn&  ;/  mil  pl^nt  in  the  wilderness  tlie 
cedar^treAi  iJie  shittahrtreBi  ami  tlie  myrtle-^ree ;  I 
ztfill  i  set  i^  tlie  desert  tlie  Jirrfreey  the  pine-4ree,  and 
ihe/J)o^rtnee  togetJiery  that  tliey  may  kfww,  ojid 
(^nsid^rj^  and  under  stand,  thai,  tlie  liajid  of  tlie  Lord 
hath  ^;?f!  Mi^t. ,  Although  the  change  is  frequently 
slow,  audi  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  effecting  it,  may 
proceed ,  by  imperceptible  steps  and  gentle  insinu- 
atious, .the,  issue  i5  invariably  the  same;  nor  can 
any;r(^preseotati,o;a  (^justice  to  its  dignity.  How 
great  the  skill, i;§qnisite  in  those  who  are  to  be  the 
instruments  of  pi^oducing  it  1     . 

To  arrest  the  •  att^tion  of  the  careless,  to  sub- 
due the  pride  :  and  soften  tJie  obduracy  of  the 
hun^g|i;he^,  sPrthat.  it  shall  stoop  to  the  authority 
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of  an  unseen  Savioirr,  is  a  task  which  surpasses 
th6  utmost  efforts  of  human  aWlity,  iwiaided  by  a 
superior  power.  In  attempting  to  realize  the  de- 
sign of  the  christian  ministry,  we  are  proposmg  to 
call  the  attention  of  men  from  tlie  things  which 
are  seen  and  tempoTal.  to  things  unseen  and 
eternal ;  to  conduct  them  from  a  life  of  sense  to 
a  life  of  faith;  to  subdue,  or  weaken  at  least,  tlvi 
influence  of  a  world,  which,  being  alwaj-s  presetit, 
is  incessantly  appealing  to  the  seinses,  and'  solicit-'' 
hig  the  heart,  in  favour  of  a  stat^,  whofie  very 
existeTice  is  ascertained  only  by  testimony.  We 
call  upon  them  to  cruciiy  the  flesh  with  its  afltec^ 
tions  and  Insts,  to  deny  the  strongest  and  most 
inTeterate  propensities,  and  to  renounce  the  etl* 
joyments  which  they  have  tasted  and  felt,  for  (he 
sake  of  a  iiappiness  to  whicli  they  have  no  relishi 
We  must  charge  (hem,  as  they  value  their  salva^ 
tion,  not  to  love  the  world,  who  have  beeii 
accustomed  to  make  it  the  sole  object  of  thrf:^ 
httaehment,  and  to  retimi  to  their  allegiance  to 
thnt  almighty  and  invisible  Ruler  from  whom  they 
have  deeply  revolted.  We  present  to  them,  it  "is 
true,  a/east  of  fat  things,  of  u-hie  on  (he  leps  well 

L  refined;  we  incite  them  to  entertainments  more 
«m]^e  and  exquisite,  than,  but  fot  the  gdSpel.  iS 
had  entered  into  the  heart  of  tnau  to  cOtrceivfi^j 
but  we  address  our  invitations  to  minds  ffltally 
indisposed,  alienated  from  the  life  of  God, '  \*ith 
liftfle  sense  of  the  value  of  his  favoitr,  and  Tiff 
d*4ight  in  his  cottvferse-.     The   Souls   «¥  faddrtSs; 
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though  origiiially  formed*  for  tbtose  ^ijojrments, 
and  i  utterly  iiicapable  bf  bemg  hippf  ^thotit 
themyhave  lo8t^  throi:^h  the.  faitt^  that  right  taate 
and  apprehension  of  things^  which  is  requisite  for 
the  i  due  appreciation  (ft  these  bfessings ;  and,  like 
Bzekiel^  we  pn^eicy  to  drfbottcis  in  tte  valley  t£ 
Vision,  which  will  never;  live  but  under  the  viaitac- 
tion  of  that  breath  which  bloweth  where  it  li^eth. 
This  indisposition  to  the  things  of  God,  so  radical 
and  incurable  by  human  power,  as  it  has  beeh  a 
frequent  source  of  discouragetn^it  to  the  fiithftd 
minister,  so  it  would  prove  an  invincible  obstacle 
to  success,  did  that  succi^  depend  upon  human 
agency* 

•  2;  To  these  difficulties,  which  arise  from  the 
nature  of  the  work,  abstractedly  considered,  must 
be  added,  those  which  are  modified  by  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  and  which  result  from  that  diversity 
of  temper,  character,  and  situation,  which  prevails 
in  our  auditorj\  To  the  several  classes  of  which 
it  consists,  it  is  necessary  rightly  to  divide  the  word 
of  truth,  mid  give  to  every  one  hi^  portion  of  meat  in 
due  seasoft.  The  epidemic  malady  of  our  nature 
assumes  so  many  shapes,  and  appears  under  such 
a  variety  of  symptoms,  that  these  may  be  con- 
sidered as  so  many  distinct  diseases,  which  demand 
a  proportionate  variety  in  the  method  of  treat- 
ment ;  nor  will  the  same  prescription  suit  all  cases. 
A  different  set  of  truths,  a  different  mode  of  ad- 
dress is  requisite  to  rouse  the  careless,  to  beat 
down  the  arrogance  of  a  self-justifying  spirit,  from 
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wliat  is  necessary  to  comfort  the  humbJe  and  con- 
trite in  heart :  nor  is  it  easy  to  say  which  we 
sliouldmost  anxiously  guard  a{{aiiist,  tlie  infusion  of 
»  false  peace,  or  inflaniiii^  the  wounds  whicli  we 
ought  to  heaJ.  A  loose  and  indiscriminate  manner 
of  applying  the  prooiises  and  threatcniogs  of  the 
g06{)el,  is  ill-judged  and  pernicious ;  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  conceive  a  more  eflectual  method  of  de». 
priving  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  of  its  edge,  than 
adopting  that  lax  generality  of  representation, 
which  loaves  its  hearer  notliing  to  apjily,  |)re8ents 
uo  incentive  to  selt^xaminatiou,  and,  besides  its 
utter  inefficiency,  disgusts  by  the  ignorance  of 
human  nature,  or  the  disregard  to  its  best  interests* 
it  infallibly  betrays.  Without  descending  to  such 
a  minute  specification  of  circumstances,  as  shall 
makp  our  addresses  personal,  they  ouglit  uuques* 
tionably  to  be  characteristic,  tliat  tlie  conscience 
of  tlie  audience  may  feel  the  hajid  of  the  jjreacher 
searching  it,  and  every  individual  know  »here  to 
class  hunself.  The  preacher  who  aims  at  doing 
good  will  endeavour,  above  all  tilings,  to  insulate 
his  heai'ors,  to  place  each  of  thetn  apart,  and 
render  it  impossible  for  him  to  escape  by  losing 
himself  in  the  crowd.  At  the  day  of  judgment, 
the  attention  excited  by  the  surrounding  scene, 
the  strange  aspect  of  nature,  the  dissolution  of  the 
elements,  and  the  last  trump,  will  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  cause  the  retiections  of  the  sinner  to 
return  with  a  more  overwhelmuig  tide  on  his  own 
(^larac&er.  his  sentence,   his   unchanging  destiny ; 
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€uid  amid  the  JBn wneiaMit-  nwllkMig^  «fho  -smroimd 
him,  he  wfll  momf$  ^f/mrih-  It  is  i^ixis  thiif  i^nastiin 
miiusler>  should  end^iFCMir^o  ptf^pwe  tll#^:tribiiiwl 
of  consdanee^Aiid  timi  Ithe  ey^  f^fv^vpvy  one  ftf 
his  hearer«^€9»  hmtdlL  •     .     v  < 

To  metl;i^di&rQiit^!<;asts<imdr€QB)^l€q^  it  is 
obviou»i  ^!fep9^$^oii^ng.diffj^i»«.  %i  ti^e  selectjioii 
of  «topiQ§»(^MidirtM  method  of  ftppMl^  i^  v^qiuiaittt, 
So«ie*w0Timly'^pcd»l0  of  digcstiaoig  the  tot.pira^ 
ciples^afwligioiiiroii  Hrhomit  is  wtK^mry  ^9tUB\ 
to  inculcate  the  same  lessons,  with  the  reitenrfJMk 
of  parental  solicitlidoc  there  «i«'4>th?r9  fof  a  ijifi^^ 
grasp.:  of  ^(KnnpreheQtHoii^  vrho  m\iA  he  ;iiidu^e4 
with  dnf^upipk^/yiupety^  and  to  wh(HQ.:¥ieif9i^t«af 
rel^on  lessiOfe^miSj^ifcssi. ofetpusivf^.  ^wA^ d^ma^ 
ing  a  mane  y^ofQUs  exercise .  ol)  the  ^^ndepr^tapdii^gf 
are  peculiarly  adapted.  Some  are  accustomed  to 
contemplate  eyery  subject  in  a  light  so  cool  and 
argumentative,  that  they  are  not  easily  impressed 
with  any  thing  which  is  not  presented  in  the  garb 
of  reasoning;  nor  apt,  though  firm  believers,  in 
Revelation,  to  be  strongly  moved  by  naked  asser-* 
tions,  ^ven  from  that  quarter.  There  are  others  of 
a  softer  tem^ament^who  are  more  easily  won  by 
tender  strokes  .of  pathos.  Minds  of  an  obdurate 
make,  and  which  have  been  rendered  callous  by 
long  habits  of  vice,  must  be  appalled  and  subdued 
by  the  terrors  of  the  Lord ;  while  others  are 
capable  of  being  drawn  mth  the  cards  of  low,  and 
with  the  bands  of  a  maiu  Some  we  must  save  with 
fear,  plucking  them  mit  of  the  fire ;   on  others  we 
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mHKt  have  compamon,  making  n  difference.  You 
will  recollect  that  he  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake,  mild,  gentle,  insinuating;  in  his  addresses 
to  the  multitude,  reserved  thf  thunder  of  his  de^ 
nunciations  for  sanctimonious  hypocrites.  In  this 
Jhrt  of  our  ministerial  fimction,  we  shall  do  well 
tate  St.  Paul,  who  became  "  all  things  to  all 
i'thflt  he  mi(;ht  win  some ;"  combining,  in  his 
effitlts  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  the  utmost  *atn^ 
plictty  of  intention  with  the  utmost  versatility'  of 
addt¥ss. 

May  I  1)6  permitted  to  retnark,  thmigh  it  seeiW 
k  digression,  that  in  the  mode  of  conducting  oar 
pnbKc  ministrations,  we  are,  perhaps,  too  foraiHl 
a«d  mechanical;  that  in  the  distribution  of  tlie 
matter  of  our  sermons,  we  indulge  too  littte 
variety,  and,  exposing  our  plan  in  all  its  jinrtSj 
abate  the  edge  of  curiosity,  by  enabling  the  hoarer 
to  anticipate  what  we  intend  to  advance  f  Why 
should  that  force  wliich  sorprise  gives  to  evieiry 
ettiofion  derived  from  just  and  affecting  sentiments, 
bfe  banished  from  the  pulpit,  when  it  is  found  of 
such  moment  in  evt-ry  othei'  kind  of  public  address  ? 
I  cannot  but  imagine  the  first  preachers  of  the 
gospel  appeared  before  their  audience  with  a  more 
free  and  unfettered  air  than  is  consistent  with  the 
hariw  tfainrtiels  to  which,  in  these  latter  ages, 
di^ont^es  from  the  pulpit  are  confined.  The' 
snWime  emotions  with  which  they  were  fraught, 
would  hav«  rendered  them  impatient  of  such  re- 
strictions ;    nor  could    they   suffer   the   impetuous' 
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stream  of  argument^  expostulation,  and  pathos, 
to  be  weakened^  by  diverting  it  into  the  artificial 
reservoirs,  prepared  in  the  heads  and  particulars 
of  a  modem  sermon.  Method,  we  are  aware,  is 
an  essential  ingredient  in  every  discourse  designed 
for  the  mstruction  of  mankmd,  but  it  ought  never 
to  force  itself  on  the  attention  as  an  object  apart ; 
neveir  appear  to  be  an  end,  instead  of  an  instru- 
ment ;  or  beget  a  suspicion  of  the  sentiments  being 
introduced  for  the  sake  of  the  method,  not  the 
method  for  the  sentiments*  Let  the  experiment 
be  tried  on  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  ancient 
ek)quence ;  let  an  oration  of  Cicero  or  Demos^ 
thenes  be  stretched  upon  a  Procrustes'  bed  of  this 
sort,  and,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  the  flame 
and  enthusiasm  which  have  excited  admiration  in 
all  ages,  will  instantly  evaporate ;  yet  no  one 
perceives  a  want  of  method  in  these  immortal 
compositions,  nor  can  any  thing  be  conceived 
more  remote  from  incoherent  rhapsody. 

To  return  to  the  subject:  whatever  the  mode 
of  address,  or  whatever  the  choice  of  topics,  there 
are  two  qualities  inseparable  from  religious  in- 
struction ;  these  are  seriousness  and  affection.  In 
the  most  awful  denunciations  of  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure, an  air  of  unaffected  tenderness  should  be 
preserved,  that  while  with  unsparing  fidelity  we 
declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  it  may  appear 
we  are  actuated  by  a  genuine  spirit  of  compassion. 
A  hard  and  unfeeling  manner  of  denouncing  the 
threatenings  of   the  word    of   God,  is  not  only 
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barbarous  and  inhiiman,  but  calculated,  by  in- 
spiring disgust,  to  rob  them  of  all  their  efficacy. 
If  the  awful  part  of  our  message,  which  may  be 
styled  the  burden  of  the  Lord,  ever  fall  with  due 
weight  on  our  hearers,  it  will  be  when  it  is  de- 
livered with  a  trembling  hand  and  faltering  lips ; 
and  we  may  then  expect  them  to  realize  its  solemn 
import,  when  they  perceive  that  we  ourselves  are 
r^^y  to  sink  imder  it.  "  Of  whom  I  have  told  you 
before,"  said  St.  Paul,  and  "  now  tell  you  weeping, 
that  they  are  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ." 
What  force  does  that  affecting  declaration  derive 
from  those  tears!  An  affectionate  manner  insinu- 
ates itself  into  the  heart,  renders  it  soft  and  pliable, 
and  disposes  it  to  imbibe  the  sentiments  and  follow 
the  impulse  of  the  speaker.  Whoever  has  attended 
to  the  effect  of  addresses  from  the  pulpit,  must 
have  perceived  how  much  of  their  impression  de- 
pends upon  this  quality,  wliich  gives  to  sentiments 
comparatively  trite,  a  power  over  the  mind  beyond 
what  the  most  striking  and  original  conceptions 
possess  without  it. 

Near  akin  to  tliis,  and  not  inferior  in  importance, 
is  the  second  quality  we  mentioned,  seriottsness. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  how  offensive 
and  unnatural  is  every  violation  of  it  in  a  religious 
discourse,  wliich  is,  however,  of  wider  extent  than 
iti  generally  imagined,  including  not  merely  jesting, 
butiboncry,  and  undisguised  levity  of  every  sort, 
but  also  whatsoever,  in  composition  or  manner,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  the  speaker 
R  2 
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being  deeply  in  earnest ;  suck  ^  spajck^g  orna- 
ments^ far-fetched  images^  and  that  ^x^berapce  of 
flowers  which  seems  evidently  designed  to  grat^ 
the  fancy,  rather  than  to  touch  the  heart.  When 
St-  Paul  recommends  to  Timothy  that  sound  speech 
xvhich  cannot  be  condemned,  it  is  probable  he  refers 
as  much  to  the  propriety  of  the  vehicle,  as  to  the 
purity  of  the  instraction.  There  is,  permit .  me  to 
remind  you,  a  sober  dignity  both  of  language  ^d 
pf  sentiment,  sxiited  to  the  representations  of  re- 
ligion in  all  its  variety  of  topics,  from  which  the 
iji^spired  writers  never  depart,  and  which  it  will  be 
m  wisdom  to  imitate.  In  describing  the  pleasures 
of  devotion,  or  the  joys  of  h^ven,  there  is  nothing 
i^re^^k, :  sickly,  or  effemiaate  :  a  chaste  severity  per- 
vades their  delineations,  and  whatever  they  say 
appears  to  emanate  from  a  serious  mind,  accus- 
tomed to  the  contemplation  of  great  objects,  with- 
out ever  sinking  under  them  from  imbecility,  or 
attempting  to  supply  a  deficiency  of  interest,  by 
puerile  exaggerations  and  feeble  ornaments.  The 
exquisite  propriety  of  their  representations  is  chiefly 
to  be  ascribed  to  their  habitual  seriousness;  and 
the  latter  to  their  seeing  things  as  they  are. 

3.  Having  touched  on  the  principal  difliculties 
attending  the  public  exercise  of  the  ministry,  it 
may  be  expected  something  wiU  be  said  on  its 
more  private  functions.  To  affirm  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  a  pastor  to  visit  his  people  often^  is,  per- 
haps, affirming  too  much ;  the  more  frequently 
he   converses   with   them,   however,  provided   his 
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conversation  be  properly  conducted,  the  more  will 
his  person  be  endeared,  and  his  ministry  acceptable. 
The  seasonable  introduction  of  religious  topics  is 
often  of  such  admirable  use,  that  there  are  feW 
qualities  more  em-iable  than  the  talent  of  "  teaching 
from  honse  to  house  ; "  thoug;h  the  modem  state  of 
manners,  I  am  aware,  has  rendered  this  branch  of 
the  pastoral  office  niucli  more  difficult  tlian  in 
fonner  times.  In  a  country  village,  where  there  is 
more  simplicity,  less  dissipation,  and  less  hurry  6f 
business  than  in  large  towns,  prudent  exertions  of 
this  kind  may  be  considered  as  eminently  proj^er 
and  beneficial.  The  extent  to  which  they  should 
be  carried  must  be  determined  by  circumstances; 
without  attempting  to  prescribe  any  other  rule 
than  this,  that  the  conversation  of  a  christian 
minister  should  be  always  such  as  is  adapted  to 
strengthen,  not  impair,  the  impression  of  his  public 
instructions.  Though  it  is  not  necessary,  nor  ex-* 
pedient,  for  him  to  be  ahvayg  conversing  on  the 
sltfcg'ect  of  religion,  his  conversation  should  invat 
riaWy  have  a  religious  tendency ;  that  whatever 
ejfcursions  he  indulges,  the  return  to  aeriovis  topics 
may  be  easy  and  natural.  The  whole  cast  of  Ida 
character  should  be  such  as  is  adapted  to  give 
weight  to  the  exercise  of  his  ministerial  functions. 
On  the  peculiar  force  with  which  the  obhgationg 
of  virtue  attach  to  a  christian  teacher,  the  purity 
and  correctness  of  your  own  conduct,  while  it 
would  embolden  me  to  speak  with  the  greater 
freedom,  make  it  less  necessary  for  me  to  insist. 
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You  are  aware  that  moral  delinquency  in  i&m, 
produces  a  sensation  as  when  an  armour-bearer 
fainteth ;  that  he  can  neither  stand  nor  Mi  by 
himself ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  deviate 
essentially  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  without  in- 
curring the  guilt  and  infamy  of  Jeroboam,  who  is 
never  mentioned  but  to  be  stigmatized  as  he  who 
taught  Israel  to  sin.  Be  thou  an  ensample  to  the 
fiock  in  faithy  in  purity y  in  conversation,  in  doctritie, 
in  charity.  Instead  of  satisfying  ourselves  in  the 
acquisition  of  virtue  with  the  attainments  of  a 
learner,  we  must  aspire  to  the  perfection  of  a 
master  ;  and  give  to  our  conduct  the  correctness 
of  a  pattern.  We  are  called  to  such  a  conquest 
over  the  world,  and  such  an  exhibition  of  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  as  shall  not  merely  exempt  us  from 
censure,  but  excite  to  emulation.  Ye  are  the  salt 
of  the  earth,  ye  are  the  light  of  the  world,  said  our 
Saviour  to  his  disciples,  whom  he  was  about  to 
send  forth  in  the  character  of  public  teachers.  As 
persons  to  whom  the  conduct  of  souls  is  com- 
mitted, we  cannot  make  a  wrong  step  without 
endangering  the  interests  of  others ;  so  that  if  we 
neglect  to  take  our  soundings,  and  inspect  our 
chart,  ours  is  the  misconduct  of  the  pilot,  who  is 
denied  the  privilege  of  perishing  alone.  The  im- 
moral conduct  of  a  christian  minister  is  little  less 
than  a  public  triumph  over  the  religion  he  incul- 
cates: and  when  we  recollect  the  frailty  of  our 
nature,  the  snares  to  which  we  are  exposed,  and 
the  wiles  of  our   adversary,  who  will   proportion 
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his  efforts  to  the  advantages  resulting  from  his 
success,  we  must  be  aware  how  much  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  an  exemplaiy  conduct  adds  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  ministerial  ftinction. 

With  the  utmost  propriety  of  conduct,  and  the 
greatest  skill  exerted  in  your  work,  we  dare  not 
flatter  you  with  the  prospect  of  mimingled  suc- 
cess. Under  the  most  judicious  method  of  treat- 
ment, the  maladies  of  some  will  prove  uicurable, 
and  tliey  will  perish  under  your  hand.  AVhile  to 
some  the  gospel  is  a  sacaiir  of  life  unto  life,  to 
others  it  will  prove  the  savour  of  death  unto  death  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  your  labours,  you  will  meet 
with  frequent  disappointments  where  you  have 
formed  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  Some  mlio 
did  run  well,  will  afterwards  be  hindered;  and  of 
others,  who  hape  clean  escaped  the  pollutions  of  the 
world,  through  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jemix  Christ,  being  afterwards  entangled 
therein,  the  latter  end  will  be  morse  than  the  begin- 
ning. Many  a  Demas,  it  is  probable,  will  forsake 
you,  having  loved  this  present  world ;  and  by  many 
of  your  hearers,  who  now  evince  tlie  most  zealous 
attachment,  you  may  hereafter  be  considered  as  an 
enemy,  because  you  tell  them  the  tnith.  In  certain 
instances,  your  ministry  will  be  attended  with  con- 
sequences which  you  cannot  contemplate  without 
deep  concern ;  for  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  is  an 
awful  weapon,  which  will  exert,  where  it  fails  to  in- 
flict a  salutary  woimd,  its  destructive  edge.  Against 
those  of  your  hearers  who  reject  your  message. 
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thsnii^iiiom  Bsi  ambassador  of  peaces  and  often  ^a 
?0eepmg  siippliant t at  ihtiti&et^jyaa-^fvSiiexe^Uing 
appear  aswift; rwkness  before  iGod,.<aiidc h^.Qosan 
pelled  by  your  roiee^  io  exasperate  >thei  aoeenta  of 
vengeance^  and  a;pgmeiEit  ithe  'Tials: lof  \fratb.  .You 
tire  ^et  for  the  rising  amifallit^  <  of  manp  m  IsraeL .  , 

IL  But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  a  more  pleasing 
part  of  our  subject,  and  to  remiiid  you  of  some 
of  the  supports  by  which  these  soiu'ces  of  discou- 
ragement  are  balanced. 

, /TfinilJ^rill  >   «>!     Ii.l.n  /J.;     -•      ■■  i;     :;-'-i     :.nj.       r '     Hi 

<^i^  li  ,  I Xbei  office] you  iDiAve  un^^rtaken  is  oif .  din^ 
Hlstitutibtk  t '  I  i  The  i  imhappy  <^sputes  which  . .'  h^^. 
pievaikd  in  .;the  idlsurch  respecting  ^he  i^iiQpQr 
efaaihnels  (for  ^onveyiiiig,  and.the,  legitim^^i^de 
afiiYesting-ijIi^  are)  so  far  from  weakeaiAg  qr  per-* 
pltoing.the  evidence  of  this  truths  that  they,  may 
boi  considered  as  so  many  concurrent  suffrages  in 
its  :iavour;  since  it  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that 
the  christian  ministry  is  an  ordinance  of  God ;  an 
expedient  for  the  improvement  of  mankind,  of  his 
devising,  and  supported  by  his  authority*  But  of 
that  wisdom  which  pervades  the  works  of  God, 
the  church  is  the  principal  scene ;  to  the  intent ^ 
saith  the  apostle,  that  to  principalities  and  power$, 
might  be  made  known  by  the  churchy  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  God.  Hence  we  may  be  certain  that  so 
leading  a  branch  of  its  constitution  as  that  imder 
our  consideration,  cannot  fail  of  being  adapted,  in 
the  best  possible  manner,  to  promote  the  interest 
of  nehgion ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive,  that  if 
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men  are  to  be  wTouglit  upon  by  reastmand  per- 
siLBson,  the  setting  apart  an  order  for  the  express 
purjJose  of  instructing  them  in  the  concerns  of 
salvation,  must  have  a  beneficial  tendency ;  an 
order,  be  it  remembered,  not  appointed  like  the 
priests  of  pagan  antiquity,  for  the  performance  of 
ceremonies,  but  for  the  inculcation  of  truth ;  not 
to  conduct  the  pomp  of  lustrations  and  sacrifices, 
but  to  watch  for  souls  as  those  that  must  give  an 
account.  Nothing  similiir  to  tiiis  was  known  in 
the  heathen  religions ;  it  is  peculiar  to  Christianity^ 
and  evincing  the  simple  wisdom  oi'  its  author,  is  as 
original  in  its  conception,  as  it  is  admirable  in  its 
effects.  Its  simplicity,  its  distance  from  whatever 
is  dazzling  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  is  one  of  its 
highest  reconmiendations ;  for  the  christian  mini- 
ster is  beautifully  compared  to  a  fisherman,  wlio 
would  only  be  embarrassed  by  those  instruments 
and   a[^jendages  wliich   belong  to  more  sj^leridtdi 

but  less  useful,  employments.       ■•'' 

2.  Another  consideration  calculated'  to  afiSird 
us  encouragement  is,  that  the  materials  of  out 
Work  are  ready  furnished  to  our  hand,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  of  a  nature  admiral>ly  adapted  to  our 
purpose.  Our  office  is  that  of  stewards  of  tlie 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  ;  our  duty,  faithfully  to 
dispense  the  stores  which  superior  wisdom  and 
opulence  have  provided.  It  is  not  necessary  fM* 
OS  to  stretch  our  im-ention  in  the  discoi-ery  of 
topics  and  argmnents  fitted  to  move  the  mind, 
and  impel  it  in  a  right  direction,  which,  if  we  may 
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judge  from  past  experience^  would  be  a  most 
iiiq)romisiiig  midertaking;  A  dootnne^  lull,  pure, 
perfect^  to  which  nothmg  can  be  added  without 
debasing  its  spirit^  nothing  taken  away  without 
impairing  its  proportions,  is  committed  to  our 
trust,  to  be  retained  and  preserved,  just  a3  we 
have  received  it,  and  dehvered  to  our  hearers  in 
all  its  primitive  simplicity.  Like  the  works  of 
nature,  while  it  exhibits,  at  first  view^  an  impress 
of  its  author,  in  the  unequivocal  character  it  bears 
of  purity  and  majesty,  it  improves  on  a  closer  ex- 
amination, and  the  more  deeply  it  is  investigated, 
the  more  the  wisdom  of  the  contrivance,  in  its 
exquisite  adaptation  to  the  state  and  condition  of 
mankmd,  becomes  conspicuous.  As  the  discovery 
of  a  way  of  salvation  for  a  fallen  race,  of  the  me- 
thod by  which  a  guilty  and  degenerate  creature 
may  recover  the  image  and  favour  of  his  Maker, 
which  we  must  ever  remember  is  its  most  essential 
characteristic,  what  is  wanting  to  its  perfection  ? 
what  information  or  assurance  beyond  what  it  con- 
tains, calculated  to  awe,  enlighten,  convince,  and 
encourage?  The  facts  it  exhibits,  supported  by 
clear  and  indubitable  testimony,  are  more  extra- 
ordinary than  ever  entered  the  mind  of  man  in  its 
widest  excursions,  combining  all  the  sobriety  of 
truth,  with  more  than  the  grandeur  of  fiction  ;  and 
the  doctrines  connected  with  these  facts,  by  the 
easiest  and  most  natural  inference,  are  of  infinite 
moment.  To  a  serious  mind,  the  truths  of  the 
christian    reUgion    appear    with    such    an    air    of 
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unaffected  greatness,  that,  in  comparison  of  these, 
all  other  speculations  and  reasonings  seem  like  the 
amusements  of  childhood.  When  the  Deity,  the 
incarnation,  the  atonement,  the  resurrection  of  the 
Son  of  God,  the  sanctification  of  the  church,  and 
the  prospects  of  glory,  have  engaged  our  contem- 
plation, we  feel,  in  turning  our  attention  to  other 
objects,  a  strange  descent,  and  perceive,  with  the 
certainty  of  demonstration,  that,  as  the  earth  is 
too  narrow  for  the  full  developement  of  these  mys- 
teries, they  are  destined  by  their  consequences  and 
effects,  to  impregnate  an  eternal  duration.  We 
are  not  at  all  surprised  at  finding  the  ancient  pro- 
phets searched  into  these  mysteries  witii  gi'eat  but" 
unsuccessful  diligence,  that  the  angels  desire  to 
look  into  them,  or  that  the  apostles  were  lost  in 
the  contemplation  of  those  riches  which  they  pro- 
claimed and  imi>arted.  Are  you  desiroas  of  fixing 
the  attention  of  your  hearers  strongly  on  their 
everlasting  concerns  ?  No  peculiar  refinement  of 
thought,  no  sulitlety  of  reasoning,  much  less  the 
pompous  exaggerations  of  secular  eloquence,  are 
wanted  for  that  purpose :  you  have  only  to  imbibe 
deeply  the  mind  of  Christ,  to  let  his  doctrine 
enlighten,  his  love  inspire  your  heart,  and  your 
situation,  in  comparison  of  other  speakers,  will 
resemble  that  of  the  angel  of  the  apocaly])3c,  who 
was  seen  standing  in  the  sun.  Draw  your  instruc- 
tions immediately  from  the  Bible ;  the  more  im- 
mediately they  are  derived  irom  tliat  source,  and 
the  less  they  are  tmctured  n-ith  human  distinctions 
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aD^'^ofinesnctnts^theikiare  sahitaary^w^  th^anoie 
i^ffic«cidiis.  Let  them  be:  taken  fre^  from  'the 
spring.  You,  I  ^  am  persuaded^  will  not  satisfy 
yo«^elf  witb  tbe  fitody  of  Chmtianity  in  narrow 
jejtme  abridgments  and  systems^  but  Contemplate 
itv  in  its  utmost  extent^  as  it  subsists  in  tbe  sacred 
oi^les ;:  luid^  in  investigating  these^  you  will  per-^ 
liliti  ( ydur  •  (reason  •  and  conscience  an  operation,  as 
freehand  unfettered^  as  if  none  had  examined  them 
bcifoteb/xThe  neglect  of  this  •  produces^  too  often^ 
an  i  flA|tificial<  scarcitTf ^  wbere  soime  of  the  choicest 
pbrodsisNas  /of  the  ItoilsehM^d  are  exploded  or  over- 

txiWbeoDi  ym  inculcatte,  with  so  much  -earnestness; 
an>  attoktiotn  to ;  tbe  mmd  of  Christ,  aa '  exhfH!>ited  in 
this  Script(u-es,i  let  us  not  bexmdeTstood  to  exclude 
hisi  pteoepts^  or  to  countenance,  for  a  moment,  the 
tdo  frequent  n^loct  of  Christian  morality.  While 
you  delist  in  displaying  the  riches  of  divine  grace, 
ootaspicuous  in  the  work  of  redemption,  as  the 
grand  motive  to  love  and  trust  in  the  Redeemer, 
you  win  not  forget  frequently  to  admonish  your 
hearera  that  he  only  loveth  liim  who  keepeth  his 
sm^mgs  ;  the  illustnation  of  which,  in  their  bearings 
upon  the  different  relations  and  circumstances  of 
life,  will  form,  if  you  follow  the  apostolic  example, 
a  most  important  branch  of  your  ministry.  Not 
content  with  committing  the  obligation  of  morality 
to  the  arbitration  of  feeling,  much  less  with  faintly 
hinting  at  it,  as  an  obvious  inference  from  orthodox 
deotmie,  you  will '  illustrate  its  principles  with  an 
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energy,  a  copiousness,  a  fulness  of  detail,  'propor- 
tioned to  its  acknowledged  importance.  You  will 
not  be  silent  on  the  precepts,  fioni  an  ajiprehen- 
sion  of  infringing  on  the  freedom  of  the  go!^l, 
nor  sink  the  character  of  the  legislator  in  that 
of  the  Saviour  of  the  church,  A  morality,  more 
elevated  and  pure  than  is  to  he  met  with  in  the 
pages  of  Seneca  or  Epictetus,  >vill  hreathe  through 
your  semions>  tbulided  on  a  basis  which  every 
understanding  can  comprehend,  and  enforced  hy 
sanctions  which  nothing  but  the  utmost  stupidity 
am-  despiBet— A,raorality.<rfwhit^  the  love  of  God; 
and  a  devoted  attachment  to  the  Redeemefry  lard 
the  plaiitic  squ1,i  which)  pervading  every  limh  'itnd 
expressing  itself  in  every  lineament  oi'  the-  new 
creature,  gives  it  a  heauty  all  its  own.  As  it  is  the 
genuine  fruit  of  just  and  affecting  views  of  divine 
truth,  you  will  never  sever  it  from  its  par^it  stook, 
nor  indulge  the  fruitless  hope  of  leading  men  to 
hoKness,  without  strongly  imbuing  tbeni  with  the 
spirit  of  die  gospel.  Truth  and  liohneas  are,  in 
the  christian  system,  so  intimately  allied,  that  the 
warm  and  faithfid  inculcation  of  the  one,  lays  die 
only  foundation  for  the  other.  For  the  U/ustralioa 
of  particular  branches  of  morals,  we  may'  consult 
pagan  writers  on  ethics,  with  advantage;  but  as 
search  oi  pwtciples,  it  is  at. our  peril  tliatiwe 
desert  the  school  of  Cliriat ;  since  '•  we  ate  complete, 
in  him/'  and  all  the  moral  excellence  -.  to-  which !  we 
cMi  aspire  is  hut  Christianity'  embodied:  oryif  ivoj 
miiy  be  allowed  to  change  the  figure,,  the  im|}re«> 
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of  the  gospel  upon  the  heart.  The  perfection  of 
ti^  christian  system^  considered  as  the  instrument 
of  renovating  the  human  mind^  is  the  second  con- 
sideraticm. 

8.  The  third  consideration  to  which  I  would 
direct  your  attention^  is,  that  of  its  being  the 
dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  To  this  the  apostle 
immediately  refers  in  the  context,  where  he  is 
contrasting  the  christian  with  the  Jewish  institute. 
Who  hath  also  made  us  Me  ministers  of  the  New 
Testament,  not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  Spirit ;- for 
the  letter  kiUeih,  but  the  Spirit  giveth  life.  But  if 
the  ministration  of  death  written  and  engraven  in 
atones  zms  glorious,  how  shall  not  the  ministration 
of  the  Spirit  be  more  glorious  9  From  this  cir-i 
cumstance  he  infers  the  superior  dignity  of  the 
christian  ministry.  The  miraculous  gifts,  intended 
for  a  sign  to  unbelievers,  and  to  aid  the  gospely 
during  its  first  struggle  with  the  powers  of  pagan 
darkness,  have  long  since  ceased  with  the  exigency 
that  called  them  forth ;  but  the  renewing  and 
sanctifying  agency  of  the  Spirit  remains,  and 
will  continue  to  the  end  of  time;  the  express 
declaration  of  our  Saviour  not  admitting  a  doubt 
of  its  perpetuity.  /  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he 
sh/ill  give  you  anot/ier  comforter,  that  he  may  abide 
with  you  for  ever,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  whom  the 
world  cannot  receive,  because  it  seeth  him  not,  neither 
knoweth  him,  but  ye  know  him,  for  he  dwelleth  with 
you,  and  shall  be  in  you.  To  the  world,  who, 
in  their  imrenewed  state,  are  imsusceptible  of  his 
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H  sanctifying  impress,  he  is  promised,  in  the  pre- 
H  paratory  form  of  a  spirit  of  conviction  ;  to  believers, 
H  he  is  promised  as  an  indwelling  principle,  an  ever- 
*  present  Deity,  who  consecrates  the  hearts  of  the 
faithful  to  be  his  perpetual  abode.  Hence  the 
ministers  of  Christ  are  not  dependent  for  success 
on  the  force  of  moral  suasion ;  not  merely  the 
teachers  of  an  external  religion,  including  truths 
the  most  momentous,  and  duties  of  the  highest 
obhgation  ;  they  are  also  the  instnmients  through 
whom  a  supernatural  agency  is  exerted.  And 
hence,  in  the  conversion  of  souls,  we  are  not  to 
compare  the  difficulties  to  be  surmoimted,  with 
the  feeble  resources  of  human  power,  but  mth 
his,  with  whom  nothing  is  impossible.  To  this 
the  inspired  historian  every  where  directs  our 
attention,  as  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
signal  success  which  crowned  the  labours  of  tlie 
first  preachers,  if  a  great  multitude  at  Antioch 
turned  to  the  Lord,  it  was  because  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  with  titem ;  if  Lydia  believed,  in  consfr* 
quence  of  giving  attention  to  the  things  that  were 
spoken,  it  was  because  the  Lord  opened  her  heart  * 
if  Paul  planted  and  Apollos  watered  with  success, 
it  was  the  Lord  who  gave  the  hicreaae ;  and  highly 
as  they  were  endowed,  and  though  invested  with 
such  extensive  authority,  they  did  not  presume 
to  count  upon  any  thing  from  themselves ;  their 
sufficiency  was  of  God.  As  the  possibility  of  such 
an  influence  can  be  doubted  by  none  who  heUeve 
in    a   Deity,  so    the    pecuhar   consolation    derived 
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fiRHD  the  doctxiiie  diat  asserts  k,  seens  to  be  this, 
that  it  renders  what  was  merely  possihle^  certam ; 
what  was  before  Ti^ue  and  undetennmed^  fixed^ 
by  reducing  the  inteipositioD  <rf  the  Ahnighty^  in 
the  ccMicems  of  salvation,  to  a  stated  method  and 
a;  settled  hnr.  The  communication  of  the  Spirit^  to 
render  the  gospel  efficacious,  becomes  a  standing 
ordinance  of  heaven,  and  a  fiill  security  for  its  final 
tnumph  over  every  imposing  force.  My  word,  said 
die  Lord  by  the  prophet,  shall  not  return  unto  me 
iXnij  hU  shall  aeeompUsh  the  thing  mhereunio  I  sent 
k.  At  the  same  tune,  connected  as  it  is  by  the 
very  tenour  of  the  promise,  with  the  publication  of 
an  external  revelation,  and  professing  to  set  its 
teal  only  to  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  it  precludes, 
as  &r  as  possible,  every  enthusiastic  pretension, 
by  leaving  the  appeal  to  scripture  as  full  and  un- 
controlled as  if  no  such  agency  were  supposed. 
It  is  strange  that  any  should  be  found  to  deny 
a  doctrine  so  consolator}%  under  the  pretence  of 
its  derogating  from  the  sufficiency  of  Revelation, 
when  it  not  only  ascribes  to  it  all  the  efficacy  that 
can  belong  to  an  instrument,  or  external  means, 
but  confers  the  highest  honour  upon  it,  by  marking 
it  out  as  the  only  fountain  of  instruction  to  which 
the  agency  of  the  Deity  is  inseparably  attached. 
The  idea  of  his  immediate  interposition  must  ne- 
cessarily increase  our  veneration  for  whatever  is 
connected  with  it ;  and  let  it  ever  be  remembered, 
that  the  internal  illumination  of  the  Spirit  is 
merely  intended  to  qualify  the  mind  for  distinctly 
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patevriog,  and  cordially  embracinfj  those  objects, 
and  no  other,  which  are  exhibited  in  the  written 
word.  To  dispel  prejudice,  to  excite  a  disposition  for 
inquiry,  and  to  infuse  that  love  of  the  tnith,  mtliout 
which  wc  can  neither  be  tronsfonned  by  its  poorer 
nor-  bow  to  its  dictates,  is  the  grand  scope  of  spiri- 
tual agency;  and  how  this  sliould  derogate  fiom 
the  dignity  of  the  truth  itself,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive.  The  insqjarable  alliance  between  tiae 
Spirit  and  the  Word,  secures  the  liaruooey  of  the 
divine  dispensations ;  and  since  that  spo-jt  of  truth 
<;t»  never  contradict  himxelf,  whatever  impulse 
be,  may  give,  whatever  disposition  he'  may^  com-, 
municate,  it  involves  no  irvevereoce  towards '  tbitf 
diwne  agent  to  compare  his  operations  with  that 
standing  jevclatiou,  wliich,  equally,  claiming  ■  luw 
for  its  author,  he  has  expres^y ,  appoioted  lor  the 

trial  of  the  spiiits.       .1 

,  l^t  Bte  earnestly  entreat  you,  by  keepuig  clo^ 
to  th^  fountain  of  grace,  to  secure  a  larga  u)ea»u;e 
of  its  influence,  In  your  private'  studies,  and  m 
your  pubhc  perfonnancos,  remember  your  ahsoliite 
depeudence  on  superior, aid;  'q*  your  conviction 
of  tiijs  dependence  become. so  dof>p,  and  pf^actipaf 
afl  ,  to,  prevent  your,  attcmptingf  laoy  thing  in 'your 
owi;^  strength,  after  the  cxaDTjjle,  of  St.  Paul,  wlio, 
wheq  he  had  occasion  to  advprt  to  liig  Ubpurs  in 
the  gospel,  checks  luniself  by  ad<Ung,  with  inefiable 
modesty,  j/et  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  O'o'l  that  waf 
mill  me.  From  that  vivid  perception  of  truth,  that 
liJ^  a^w^ance  of   faith,   whicfi  ,J8i,^^j^  jft^B«*W? 
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attendant,  you  will  derive  ynspeakable  advantage  in 
addressing  your  hearers ;  a  seriousness^  tenderness^ 
and  majesty,  will  pervade  your  discourses,  beyond 
what  the  greatest  unassisted  talent  can  command. 
In  the  choice  of  your  subjects  it  will  lead  you  to 
what  is  most  solid  and  useftil,  while  it  enables  you 
to  handle  them  in  a  manner  the  most  efficacious 
and  impressive.  Possessed  of  this  celestial  unction» 
you  will  not  be  imder  the  temptation  of  neglecting 
a  plain  gospel  in  quest  of  amusing  speculations,  or 
unprofitable  novelties ;  the  most  ordinary  topics 
will  open  themselves  with  a  freshness  and  interest, 
as  though  you  had  never  considered  them  before : 
and  the  things  of  the  Spirit  will  display  their  inex- 
haustible variety  and  depth.  You  will  pierce  the 
invisible  world;  you  will  look,  so  to  speak,  into 
eternity,  and  present  the  essence  and  core  of  re- 
ligion, while  too  many  preachers,  for  want  of 
spiritual  discernment,  rest  satisfied  with  the  surface 
and  the  shell.  It  will  not  allow  us  to  throw  one 
grain  of  incense  on  the  altar  of  vanity ;  it  will 
make  us  forget  ourselves  so  completely  as  to  con- 
vince our  hearers  we  do  so ;  and,  displacing  every 
thing  else  from  the  attention,  leave  nothing  to  be 
felt  or  thought  of,  but  the  majesty  of  truth,  and 
the  realities  of  eternity. 

In  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  you  pos- 
sess this  sacred  influence,  will  be  the  earnestness 
with  which  you  implore  it  in  behalf  of  your 
hearers.  Often  will  you  boxo  the  ktiee  to  ike  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  xcill 
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grant  unto  them  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  reifelation 
in  the  knowledge  of  him,  the  ei/es  of  their  under- 
standing being  enlightened,  that  the;/  viay  jcnoro  ■what 
is  the  hope  of  their  cirf/ing,  and  rchnt  are  the  riches 
of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  among  them  that 
heUere. 

On  tlie  one  hand,  it  deserves  attention,  that  the  i 
most  eminent  and  successful  preachers  of  the  goS-  i 
pel  in  different  commnnitios,  a  Brainerd,  a  Baxter, 
and  a  Schwartz,  have  been  the  most  conspicuous 
for  a  simple  dependence  upon  spiritual  aid ;  and, 
on  the  other,  that  no  success  whatever  has  at- 
tended the  ministrations  of  those  fay  whom  this 
doctrine  has  been  either  neglected  or  denied. 
They  have  met  with  such  a  rebuke  of  their  pre- 
sumption, in  the  total  failure  of  their  efforts,  that 
none  will  contend  for  the  reality  of  divine  inter- 
position, as  far  as  they  are  concerned  ;  for  when 
has  "  the  arm  of  the  Lord  been  revealed"  to  those 
pretended  teachers  of  Christianity,  who  believe 
there  is  no  such  arm  ?  We  nuist  leave  them  to 
labour  in  a  field,  respecting  which  God  has  com- 
manded the  clouds  not  to  rain  upon  it.  As  if 
conscious  of  this,  of  late  they  have  turned  their 
efforts  into  a  new  channel,  and,  despairing  of  the 
conversion  of  sinners,  have  confined  themselves 
to  the  seduction  of  the  faithfid ;  in  which,  it  must 
he  confessed,  they  have  acted  in  a  manner  per- 
fectly consistent  with  their  principles ;  the  |Tro- 
pagation  of  heresy  requiring,  at  leasts  no  divine 
assistance.  '^  '^    ^    i.\Aii^  ^ 

s2 
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4.  Let  me  request  you  to  consider  the  dignity 
and .  importance  of  the  professipn  which  you  have 
assumed.  I  am  ;  a-ware  that  the  baxe  mention  of 
these,  as  attributes  of  the  christian  ministry  (espe- 
ciaUy  when  exercised  among  Protestant  dissenters), 
may  provoke  a  smile ;  we  contend,  however,  that 
if  the  dignity  of  an  employment  is  to  be  estimated, 
not.  by  the  glitter  of  external  appearances,  but  by 
the  I^agnitude  and  duration  of  the  consequences 
invplyed  in  its  success,  the  ministerial  function  is 
a  high, :  ,^d  honourable  one.  Though  it  is  not 
pj^mytted  .U3  ,;to  magnify  ourselves,  we  may  be 
aJIpwejl  tp  magnify  our  office ;  and,  indeed,  the 
juster  the  apprehensions  we  entertain  of  what 
belongs  to  it,  the  deeper  the  conviction  we  shall 
fe^  of  our  defects.  Independently  of  every  other 
consideration,  that  office  cannot  be  mean  which 
the  Son  of  God  condescended  to  sustain  :  for  the 
word  which  we  preach  Jirst  began  to  be  ^spoken  by  the 
Lord;  and,  while  he  sojourned  upon  earth,  that 
Prince  of  life  was  chiefly  employed  in  publishing 
his  ovm  religion.  That  office  cannot  be  mean, 
whose  end  is  the  recovery  of  man  to  his  original 
purity  and  happiness — the  illumination  of  the  un- 
derstanding— the  communication  of  truth — and  the 
production  of  principles  which  wdll  bring  forth  fruit 
unto  everlasting  life.  As  the  material  part  of  the 
creation  was  formed  for  the  sake  of  the  immaterial ; 
and  of  the  latter  the  most  momentous  charac- 
teristic is  its  moral  and  accountable  nature,  or,  in 
other  words,  its  capacity  of  virtue  and  \ice ;  that 
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labour  cannot  want  dijjnity,    which    is  exerted  ''  in 
impro\'ing  man  in  his  highest  character,  and  fitting 
him  for  his  eternal  destination.     Here  alone  is  cer-' 
tainty  and  duraliility :  for,  however  highly  we  may' 
esteem    the   arts   and    sciences,    which  polish    onr 
species  and  promote  the  welfare  of  society;  what-'  . 
ever  reverence  we  may  feel,  and  ought  to  feel,  for' 
those  laws  and  institutions  whence  it  deiives  th^' 
security   necessary   for    enabling  it  to  enlarge  its'   ' 
resources    and   develope    its    energies,    we    cannot' 
forget  that  these  are  bitt  tlie  embellishments  of  a'' 
scene  we   must   shortly    quit — the    decorations    of  I 
a   theatre,  from  which    the    eager    spectators  and"  I 
applauded  actors  must   soon   retire.  ■  T/ie  end  (^^  I 
all  thing!  is  at  hand.     Vanity  is  inscribed  on  evfer^''  [ 
earthly  pursuit,  on  all  sublnnaiy  labour;  its  ma^'*  ' 
terials,  its  instruments,  and   its  objects  mil  alike' ' 
perish.     An  incurable  taint  of  mortality  has  seized 
upon,   and    will   consume  them    ere    long.       The 
acquisitions  derived  from   religion,    the   graces'  of 
a  rwiovoted  mind,  are  alone  permanent;     This  is' 
the  mystic  enclosure,  rescued  from  the  empiVe  of 
change  and  death;  this  is  tho'fteM  which  the  Lord' 
has  blessed:    and  this  word   of  the    kingdom  the"' 
seed,  which  alone  produces  immortal  fruit,  the  vciy  ' 
bread  of  life,  with  which,  under  a  higher  economy,"' 
the  Lamb,  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  mil  feed  hli"' 
flock,  and  replenish  his  elect,  through  eternal  ages.  ' 
How  high  and  awful  a  function  is  that  which  pro-  '' 
ptwes  to  establish  in  the  soul  an  interior  dominion  ' 
— to  illuminate  its  powers  by  a  celestial  light — and 
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introduce  it  to  an  intimate^  ineffable^  and  unchang- 
ihg  alliance  with  the  Father  of  spirits !  What  an 
honour  to  be  employed  as  the  instrument  of  con- 
ducting that  mysterious  process  by  which  men  are 
born  of  God;  to  expel  fix)m  the  heart  the  venom 
of  the  old  serpent;  to  purge  the  conscience  from 
invisible  stains  of  guilt;  to  release  the  passions 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption^  and  invite  them 
to  soar  aloft  into  the  regions  of  uncreated  light  and 
beauty ;  to  say  to  the  prisoners,  Go  forth  ;  to  them 
that  are  in  darkness,  Shew  yourselves  !  These  are 
the  fruits  which  arise  from  the  successful  discharge 
of  the  christian  ministry ;  these  the  effects  of  the 
gospel,  wherever  it  becomes  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation :  and  the  interests  which  they 
create,  the  joy  which  they  difl^e,  are  felt  in  other 
worlds. 

In  insisting  on  the  dignity  attached  to  the  mi- 
nisterial office,  it  is  far  from  my  intention  to  supply 
fuel  to  vanity,  or  suggest  such  ideas  of  yourself  as 
shall  tempt  you  to  ^'  lord  it  over  God's  heritage." 
Let  the  importance  of  your  station  be  rather  felt 
and  acknowledged  in  its  beneficial  results,  than 
ostentatiously  displayed  ;  and  the  consciousness  of 
it,  instead  of  being  suffered  to  evaporate  in  autho- 
ritative airs  and  pompous  pretensions,  produce  a 
concentration  of  your  powers.  If  the  great  apostle 
was  content  to  be  a  helper  of  the  joy,  without 
claiming  dominion  over  the  faith,  of  his  converts, 
how  far  should  we  be  from  advancing  such  a  claim  ! 
If  he   served  the   Lord   with  humility  and   many 
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tears ;  if  he  appeared  among  the  churches  which 
life  planted,  "  in  fear,  and  in  weakness,  and  with 
much  trembhng,"  we  may  leani  how  possible  it  is 
tb  combine,  witli  true  dignity,  the  most  unassuming 
deportment,  and  the  deepest  conviction  of  our 
weakness  and  unworthiness,  with  a  vigorous  dis- 
cha^  of  whatever  belongs  to  the  apostolic,  much 
more  to  the  pastoral,  office.  The  proper  use  to  be 
made  of  such  considerations  as  ha\'e  now  been  sug- 
gested is,  to  stir  up  (he  gift  zr/iich  is  in  us,  to  apply 
ourselves  to  our  work  with  becoming  resolution, 
and  anticipate,  in  dependence  on  tlie  divine  bless- 
ing, important  effects.  The  moment  we  permit 
ourselves  to  think  lightly  of  the  christian  ministry, 
our  right  arm  is  withered ;  nothing  but  imbecUity 
and  relaxation  remains.  For  no  man  ever  excelled 
in  a  profession  to  which  he  did  not  feel  an  attach- 
ment bordering  on  enthusiasm ;  though  what  in 
other  professions  is  enthusiasm,  is,  in  ours,  the 
dictate  of  sobriety  and  truth. 

5.  Recollect,  for  your  encouragement,  the  re- 
ward that  awaits  the  faithftd  minister.  Such  is 
the  mysterious  condescension  of  divine  grace,  that 
although  it  reserves  to  itself  the  exclusive  honour 
of  being  the  fountain  of  all,  yet,  by  the  employment 
of  human  agency  in  the  completion  of  its  designs, 
it  contrives  to  multiply  its  gifts,  and  to  lay  a  foun- 
dation for  eternal  rewards.  WHien  the  church,  in 
the  perfection  of  beauty,  shall  be  presented  to 
Christ,  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband,  the 
faithful    pastor  will    appear   as    the    friend    of  the 
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bridegroom,  >  who  greatly  refoites  '  bekoMe  ^ '  ^  ''the 
br$degr4K>m's  voice.  His  jcyjT'  will- b* ifee  ^y^'of  his 
Lord/ inferior  in  degree^  but  of -the?  samfe  tmtuiie, 
and  arising  from  tifie  same  •  sources^  t  \rhil^  be  ivill 
ha^ve  the  peculiar  happiness  0f  reflecting  that -he 
has  contributed  to  it;  eontribttted,  as  an -tumble 
instrument^  to  that  glory  and  felicity  bfwhich  he 
'mU  be  conscious  he  is  utterly  unworthy  to  partiake. 
To  have  been  himself  the  object  of  metcy,  to  hav^ 
been  the  means  of  imparting  it  to  othersf,  arid  bf 
dispensing  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  will 
produce  a  pleasure  which  can  never  be  adequately 
felt^i  or  understood,  until  We  see  him  as  he  is. 
From  that  oneness  of  spirit,  from  that  inseparable 
conjunction  of  interest.  Which  will  then  be  expe- 
rienced in  its  utmost  extent,  will  arise  a  capacity 
of  sharing  the  triumph  of  the  Redeemer,  and  of 
participating  in  the  delight  with  which  he  will 
survey  his  finished  work,  when  a  new  and  fairer 
creation  shall  arise  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  first. 
And  is  this  the  end,  he  will  exclaim,  of  all  my 
labours,  my  toils,  and  watchings,  my  expostulation 
with  sinners,  and  my  efforts  to  console  the  faithful ! 
and  is  this  the  issue  of  that  ministry  under  which 
I  was  often  ready  to  sink !  and  this  the  glory,  of 
which  I  heard  so  much,  understood  so  little,  and 
annomiced  to  my  hearers  with  lisping  accents,  and 
a  stammering  tongue!  well  might  it  be  styled  the 
glory  to  be  revealed.  Auspicious  day!  on  which 
I  embarked  in  this  undertaking,  on  which  the 
love  of  Christ,  with  a  sweet  and  sacred  violence. 
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impelled  JDW-ta  feed  bis  sheep. and  to  ieedhislamba) 
With  what  eanotion  shall  we,  who,  being  entrusted- 
with  fio  holy  a  ministry,  shall  find  inercy  to  be 
&ithful,  hear  that  voice  trom  heai-en,  /iejoice  and 
be  glad,  and  glee  houoiir  to  him ;  for  the  marriage' 
of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and  his  wife  hath  jnade  herse^ 
ready  I  With  what  rapture  shall  we  recognize; 
amidst  an  innumerable  multitude,  the  seals  of  our) 
ministry,  the  i>ersons  whom  we  have  been  thd 
means  of  conducting  to  that  glory  I  A  \ 

Hence  we  discern  tlie  futility  of  the  objectioiii 
against  the  doctriue  of  future  rewards,  drawn  fromi 
an  apprehension,  that  to  be  actuated  by  such  ai 
motive,  argues  a  mean  and  morcenarj-  disposition^;; 
since  the  reward  to  which  we  aspire,  ui  this  ini-j 
stance,  at  least,  grows  out  of  the  employment  iiu 
which  we  are  engaged,  and  will  consist  in  enjoyl«' 
ments  which  can  only  be  felt  and  perceived  by  ai| 
refined  and  elevated  spirit.  The  success  of  oub^ 
undertaking  ^vill,  in  reality,  reward  itself,  by  the  > 
complete  gratification  it  will  afford  to  the  sentH' 
ments  of  devotion  and  benevolence,  wliich,  in  tlieirl 
highest  perfection,  form  the  principal  ijigredient  in-" 
future  felicity.  To  have  cooperated  in  any  degree-, 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  tiiat  purpose  of  the  ' 
Deity  to  reconcile  all  things  to  himself,  by  re*-" 
ducing  them  to  the  obedience  of  his  Son  ;  which  i*  i; 
the  ultimate  end  of  all  his  works ;  to  be  the  means  ■ 
of  recovering,  though  it  were  but  an  inconsider-  - 
able  portion  of  a  lapsed  and  degenerate  race,  to  ' 
eternal  happiness,  will  yield  a  satisfaction   exactljr-'i 
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oommensurate  to  the  force  of  our  ben^yolent  sentir 
iMnts>  amd  the  degree  of  our  loyal  tottaefameiitj  to 
the  supreme  Potentate.  The  conaequencea  involved 
in  saving  a  soul  from  death,  and  hiding  a  multitude 
of  sina,  will  be  duly  appreciated  in  that  world  where 
the  worth  of  souls,  and  the  maligmty  of  sin,  are 
fidly  understood ;  while,  to  extend  the  triumphs  of 
the  Redeemer,  by  jforming  him  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  will  produce  a  transport  which  can  only  be 
equalled  by  the  gratitude  and  love  we  shall  feel 
towards  the  Source  of  all  our  good. 
-  Before  I  close  this  discourse,  which  has,  perhaps, 
already  detained  you  too  long,  let  me  suggest  one 
reflection  which  so  naturally  arises  from  the  view 
we  have  taken  of  the  nunisterial  office,  that  I 
cannot  think  it  right  to  pass  it  over  in  silence. 
The  consideration  to  which  we  allude  respects  the 
advantages  possessed  by  the  christian  minister  for 
the  cultivation  of  personal  piety.  Blessed  is  the 
man,  said  the  royal  Psalmist,  whom  thou  c/wosest, 
and  causest  to  approach  unto  thee  :  blessed  are  they 
who  dwell  in  thy  house,  they  will  be  still  praising 
thee.  If  he  was  so  strongly  impressed  with  a 
conviction  of  the  high  privilege  annexed  to  the 
priesthood,  by  \irtue  of  its  being  allowed  a  nearer 
approach  to  God,  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary, 
the  situation  of  a  christian  minister  is  not  less  dis- 
tinguished, nor  less  desirable.  It  is  the  only  one  in 
which  our  general  calling  as  christians,  and  our  par- 
ticular calling  as  men,  perfectly  coincide.  In  a  life 
occupied  in  actions  that  terminate  in  the  present 
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moment,  and  in  cares  and  pursuits,  extremely 
disproportionate  to  the  di^ty  of  our  nature,  but 
Tendered  necessary  by  the  imperfection  of  our 
state ;  it  is  but  little  of  their  time  that  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  can  devote  to  the  direct  and  im- 
mediate pursuit  of  their  eternal  interests.  A  few 
remnants,  snatched  from  the  business  of  life,  is  all 
that  most  can  bestow.  In  our  profession,  the  full 
force  and  vigour  of  the  mind  may  be  exerted  on 
that  which  will  employ  it  for  ever  ;  on  religion,  the 
final  centre  of  repose ;  the  goal  to  which  all  things 
tend,  which  gives  to  time  all  its  importance,  to 
eternity  all  its  glory ;  apart  from  which  man  is  a 
shadow,  his  very  existence  a  riddle,  and  the  stu- 
pendous scenes  which  surround  him,  as  incoherent 
and  unmeaning  as  the  leaves  which  the  Sybil 
scattered  in  the  wind.  Our  inaptitude  to  be  af- 
fected in  any  measure  proportioned  to  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  interest  in  which  "we  are  concerned, 
and  the  objects  with  which  we  are  conversant,  is 
partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  corruption  of  nature, 
pitttly  to  the  limitation  of  our  taeulties.  As  far  as 
this  disproportion  is  capable  of  being  corrected,  the 
pursuits  connected  with  our  office  are  unquestion- 
ably best  adapted  to  that  purpose,  by  closely  fixing 
the  attention  on  objects  which  can  never  be  con- 
temned, but  in  consequence  of  being  forgotten  ; 
nor  ever  surveyed  ^vith  attention,  without  filling 
the  whole  sphere  of  vision.  Though  the  scene  of 
our  labour  is  on  earth,  the  things  to  which  it  re- 
lates subsist  in  eternity.     We  can  give  no  account 
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of  our  office,  iimch  \em  dischai^e  any  branch  c4  it 
with  propriety  and  effect,  withont  adverting  to  a 
future  state  of  being ;  while,  in  a  happy  exemption 
from  the  tunuiltuous  cares  of  life,  our  only  concern 
with  mankind,  as  far  as  it  respects  om-  official 
character,  is  to  promote  their  everlasting  ivelfare ; 
our  only  business  on  earth,  tlie  very  same  that 
employs  those  exalted  spirits,  who  are  sent  forth 
OQ  embassies  of  mercy,  fo  j/iii/infer  to  them  who  ehall 
be  the  heirs  of  salvation.  Our  duties  and  pursuits 
are  distinguished  from  all  others  by  their  imme- 
diate relation  to  the  ultimate  end  of  hxunan  ex- 
istence ;  30  that,  while  secular  employments  can 
be  rendered  innocent  only  by  an  extreme  care  to 
avoid  tlie  jioUutions  which  they  are  so  liable  to 
conti'act,  the  ministerial  ftmctions  bear  an  indelible 
impress  of  sanctity.  The  purposes  accomplished 
by  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  in  the  restoration  of 
a  fallen  creatui*e  to  the  image  of  his  Maker,  are  not 
among  the  things  which  were  made  for  man :  they 
are  the  things  for  which  man  rrn-T  made ;  since,' 
without  Ktgard  to  time  or  place,  they  are  essential 
to  his  perfection  and  happiness.  How  much  of 
heaven  is  naturally  connected  with  an  office  whose 
sole  purpose  is  to  conduct  man  thither!  and  what 
a  superiority  to  the  love  of  the  world  may  Iw  ex- 
pected from  men  who  are  appointed  to  publish 
that  disjjensation  whicli  reveals  its  danger,  detects 
its  vanity,  rebukes  its  disorders,  and  foretells  its 
destruction ! 

He  must  know  little  of  the  world,  and  still  less 
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of  his  o\vn  heart,  who  is  iiot  aware  bow  tlifficulb 
it  is,  amidst  the  corrupting  examples  with  which 
it  ahoiiiitls,  to  maiiitaiu  the  spirit  of  devotion  un- 
impaired, or  to  preserve,  in  their  due  force  and 
delicacy,  those  vivid  moral  impressions,  that  quick 
perception  of  good,  and  instinctive  abhorrence  of 
enl,  which  form  the  chief  characteristic  of  a  pure 
and  elevated  inind.  These,  like  the  morning  dewj 
are  eaaly  brushed  off  in  the  collisions  of  worldly 
interest,  or  exhaled  by  the  meridian  sun.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  iVeqiient  intervals  oi  retirement^ 
when  the  mind  may  recover  its  scattered  powers; 
and  renew  its  strength  by  a  devout  applieatiem  to 
the  Fountain  of  all  grace.  i     1 1        i- ' 

To  the  ordinary  occupations  o£  life  we<  are  Iratibe3>  i 
indebted  for  the  trial  of  our  virtue  than  for  the 
matter,  or  tiie  motive;  and,  however  criminal  it 
would  be  to  neglect  them,  in  our  present  ■  statey 
they  can  only  be  xeduced  under  the  dominixMl.of  > 
religion,  by  a  general  intention  of  pleasing  Godn 
But,  in  caiTyiug  into  efiuct  the  designs  of  the. 
gospel,  we  are  communicating  that  pure  element  ■ 
of  good,  which,  like  the  solar  light,  pervades  every  ■ 
part  of  the  tmiverse,  and  forms,  there,  is  every>< 
reason  to  believe,  the  most  essential  ingredient  ia 
the  felicity  of  all  created  beings.     ■  ■    i     .-, 

If^  in  the  actual   commerce  of  the   world,<>ihei  , 
noblest  principles  are  oflen  sacrificed  to  mean  ex* 
pedients,  and  the   rules  of  moral   rectitude  mado 
to    bend  to  the  indulgence  of  vain    and    criminal 
passions,  how  happy  for  us  that  we  are  luidor  the 
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necessity  of  contemplating  them  ^itt  their  abstara€t 
grandeur/  of  viewing  them  as  an  emanation  of 
the  divine  beauty ;  as  the  immutable  law  of  the 
creation,  embodied  in  the  character  of  the  Saviour^ 
and  illustrated  in  the  elevated  sentiments,  the  holy 
lives,  and  triumphant  deaths^  of  prophets,  saints^ 
and  martyrs!  We  are  called,  every  momeai,  to 
ascend  to  first  principles,  to  stand  m  the  eotrndl 
of  God,  and  to  imbibe  the  dictates  of  celestial 
wisdom  in  their  Jirst  communication,  before  tiiey 
become  debased,  and  contaminated^  by  a  mixture 
with  grosser  elements. 

The  bane  of  human  happiness  is  ordinarily  not 
so  much  an  absolute  ignorance  of  what  is  best,  as 
Im  inattention  to  it,  accompanied  with  a  habit 
of  "not  adverting  to  prospects  the  most  certain  and 
the  most  awful.  But  how  can  we  be  supposed 
to  contract  this  inadvertence,  who  are  incessantly 
engaged  in  placing  truth  in  every  possible  light, 
tracing  it  in  its  utmost  extent,  and  exhibiting  it  in 
all  its  evidence  ?  Can  we  be  supposed  to  forget 
that  da/ij  and  that  hour,  of  which  no  man  knoweth, 
who  are  stationed  as  watchmen  to  give  the  alarm, 
to  announce  the  first  symptoms  of  danger,  and 
to  cry  in  the  ears  of  a  sleeping  world.  Behold, 
the  bridegroom  cameth :  or,  however  inattentive 
others  may  be  to  the  approach  of  our  Lord,  can 
it  ever  vanish  from  our  minds,  who  are  detained 
by  him  in  his  sanctuary,  on  purj^ose  to  preser\e  it 
pure,  to  trim  the  golden  lamps,  and  maintain  the 
hallowed  fire,  that  he  may  find  nothing  neglected. 
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or  in  disorder,  when  he  shall  suddenly  come  to  his 
temple,  even  the  messenger  of  the  cotenant  w/iotn  av 
delight  in  ? 

Men  are  ruined  in  their  eternal  interests,  by 
failing  to  look  ivithin ;  by  being  so  absorbed  in  the 
pursuit  of  earthly  good,  as  to  neglect  the  state  of 
their  hearts.  But  can  this  be  supposed  to  be  the 
case  with  us,  who  must  never  hope  to  discharge 
our  office  with  effect,  without  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  inward  inan^without  tracing 
the  secret  operations  of  nahire  and  of  grace- 
without  closely  inspecting  the  causes  of  revival, 
and  of  decay,  in  Uie  spiritual  life,  and  detecting 
the  most  secret  springs  and  plausible  artilices  of 
temptation  ;  in  all  which  we  shall  be  successful, 
just  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  devout  attention 
we  bestow  on  the  movements  of  our  own  minds. 

Men  are  nuned  in  their  eternal  interests  by 
Kving  as  though  they  were  their  own,  and  neglect- 
ing to  realize  the  certainty  of  a  future  account. 
But  it  must  surely  require  no  small  effort  to  divert 
our  attention  from  this  truth,  who  have  not  only 
the  same  interest  in  it  with  others,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  care  of  souls,  possess  a  responsibility 
of  a  distinct  and  awfiil  character ;  since  not  one 
of  those  to  whom  tliat  care  extends,  can  fall  short 
of  salvation  througli  our  neglect  or  default,  but 
his  blood  will  be  required  at  our  hands.  Where, 
in  short,  can  we  timi  our  tiyes,  without  meeting 
with  incentives  to  piety  ?  What  part  of  tlie  sacred 
function  can  we  touch,  which  will  not  remind  us 
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of  the  beauty  of  holiness,  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the 
emptiness  of  all  subhinary  good ;  or,  where  shall 
we  not  find  ourselves  in  a  temple,  resounding  with 
awful  voices,  and  fiUed  with  holy  inspirations  ? 

I  feel  a  pleasii^  conviction,  that,  in  consequence 
of  deriving  from  your  ministry  that  spiritual  aid 
it  is  so  adapted  to  impart,  both  your  piety  and 
useftilness  will  ^^ontitme  to  increase,  and  by  being 
intimatoiy*  iMorporated,  aid  and  strengthen  each 
other;  90  that  your  profiting  shall  appear  unto 
all  men,  and  while  you  are  watering  others,  you 
yourself  shall  •  be  abundantly  watered  of  Grod. 
ThuiS'  will  ybu  be  enabled  to  adopt  the  language 
of  the  b^lox^d  apostle.  That  which  we  have  heard^ 
which  we  hate  sieen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have 
looked  upwiy  and  our  hands  have  handled  of  the  word 
of  life,  declare  we  unto  you.  Thus  will  you  possess 
that  unction  from  which  your  hearers  cannot  fail, 
under  the  divine  blessing,  to  reap  the  highest 
benefit;  for  while  we  are  exploring  the  mines  of 
revelation,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  to  man- 
kind the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ;  we  are 
not  in  the  situation  of  those  unhappy  men,  who 
merely  toil  for  the  advantage  of  others,  and  dare 
not  appropriate  to  themselves  an  atom  of  that  pre- 
cious ore,  on  which  their  labour  is  employed :  we 
are  permitted  and  invited,  first  to  enrich  ourselves, 
and  the  more  we  appropriate,  the  more  shall  we 
impart.  It  is  my  earnest  prayer,  my  dear  brother, 
that  you  may  feed  the  church  of  the  Lord  which  he 
has  jpjrchased  with  his  own   blood;   that   you   may 
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make  full  proof  of  your  minisirtf ;  be  instant  in 
.reason  and  out  of  se.a.ion ;  teach,  ex/tort,  and  re- 
buke, m'ith  all  longsuffertiig,  (uid  aulhoritif.  Then, 
should  you  be  spared  to  yoiir  flock,  you  will 
witness  the  fruit  of  your  labours  in  a  spiritual 
plantation,  growing  under  your  haikl,  adorned  with 
trees  of  rlghteousnesx,  the  pUmitng  of  tlie  Lord,  that 
he  may  be  gloryied ;  and  while,  neglecting  worldly 
considerations,  you  are  intent  on  tbe  high  ends 
of  your  calling,  interior  satisfactions  will  not  be 
waptiug,  but  you  will  meet,  among  tlie  seals  of 
youi;  ministry,  with  fathers  and  mothers,  sisters 
and  brothers.  Or  should  your  career  be  premar 
turely  cut  short,  you  will  have  lived  long  enough 
to  answer  the  purjjoscs  of  your  being,  and  to 
leave  a  record  in  tlie  consciences  of  your  hearers, 
which  will  not  suffer  you  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
Though  dead,  you  will  still  speak  ;  you  will  speak 
from  the  tomb  ;  it  may  be,  in  accents  more  power- 
ful and  persuasive,  tlian  your  living  voice  could 
cpmm^-* i„v  ■  t-       ■]'■■-]    'ii-    1"'  .I"';..?-*  ■ 

*  Of  tbis  we  hare  a  R^rikmg  uuUnce  in  the  premature  deatli  <^ 
tfae  Utc  Mr.  Spenc«r,  bf  Liverjioij.  ''T)i)e  leiRNtloti  eWiW'tiy  ^t 
suilikn  rciaovul  of  that  extrnoidiiiary  young  ninn,  accompanied  with 
such  aflectiiig  circiimst.nnccs,  has  not  subsided,  nor  abated,  as  wc  are 
informed,  raueb  of  its  force.  Tlie  event,  which  has  rlraWii  an  great  a 
degree  of  nttention,  hits  been  wcli  improved'  in  several  cscellcrit  tlis- 
courws  on  the  ocvttaoa.  TIm  luitqnalled  admimtioA  he  excited 
while  living,  and  the  deep  and  universal  conceni  expressed  at  liiti 
death,  demonstrate  luni  to  ha^e  been  no  onlinary  character ;  but  one 
of  rtidse  rtire  speoiinehs  of  human  nuturc,  which  the  great  Autlior  of 
it  pntdueet.nt  distant  intervals,  and  exhibits  forn  mcmient,  while  he 
is  hastening  to  ^aake  them  up  amoi^i'l  hU  jetceln.  The  high  hopes 
VOL.  I.  T 
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entertained  of  this  adnniable  youth,  and  the  ahoek,  iqpfproaching  to 
ponatemation,  occaaioned  by  hia  death,  will,  probably,  remind  the 
classical  reader  of  the  inimitable  lines  of  Yiigil  on  MarceUoa. 

O  nate,  ingentem  Inctnm  ne  quaere  toorum : 
Ostendent  terris  hunc  tantum  &ta,  neque  ultra 
Esse  sinent 

The  writer  of  this  deeply  regrets  his  never  having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  his  extraordinary  powers ;  but  from  all  he  haa 
hefid  from  the  best  judges,  he  can  entertain  no  doubt,  that  his  talenta 
jn  the  pulpit  were  unriyalled,  and  that,  had  hia  life  been  spared,  he 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  carried  the  art  of  preaching,  if  it  may 
be  so  styled,  to  a  greater  perfection  than  it  ever  attained,  at  least, 
in  this  kingdom.  His  eloquence  appears  to  have  been  of  the  purest 
ftamp,  effective,  not  oatetttaticnia,  eonsistiiig  less  in  tiie  striking 
preponderance  of  any  one  quality,  requisite  to  ferm  a  public  speaker, 
than  in  an  exquisite  combination  of  them  aQ ;  whence  resulted  an 
extraordinary  power  of  impression,  which  was  greatly  aided  by  a 
aatural  and.majestie  elocution*  To  these  eminent  endowments,  he 
added,  from  the  unanimoua  testimony  of  those  vdio  knew  him  best, 
a  humility  and  modesty,  which,  while  they  concealed  a  great  part 
of  his  excellencies  from  himself  rendered  them  the  more  engaging 
and  attractive.  When  we  reflect  on  these  circumstances,  we  need 
the  less  wonder  at  the  passionate  concern  excited  by  his  death. 
For  it  may  truly  be  said  of  him,  as  of  St.  Stephen,  thai  devout  men 
mute  great  lamentation  over  him.  May  the  impressions  produced 
by  the  event  never  be  eflaccd;  and,  above  all,  may  it  have  the 
effect  of  engaging  such  as  are  embarked  in  the  Christian  ministry 
to  work  while  it  it  called  to-day. 
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AN    ADDRESS. 


As  it  has  been  usuaX,  in  the  designation  of  a  Mis- 
sionary, after  solemnly  commending  him  to  God 
by  prayer,  to  deli^'er  a  short  address;  in  com- 
pliance with  a.  custom,  not  perhaps  improper,  or 
illaudable,  I  shall  request  your  attention  to  a  few 
hints  of  advice,  without  attempting  a  regular 
charge,  which  I  neither  judge  myself  equal  to,  nor 
deem  necessary,  since  on  your  arrival  in  India  you 
Hill  receive  from  your  venerable  relatii'e.  Dr.  Carey, 
instruction  more  ample  and  appropriate  than  it  is 
in  my  power  to  communicate. 

I  When  the  first  Missionaries  who  visited  these 
western  parts  were  sent  out,  their  designation  was 
ftccompanied  with  prayer  and  fasting;  whence  we 
may  infer  that  fervent  supplication  ought  to  form 
the  distinguishing  feature  in  the  exercises  appro- 
priated to  these  occasions. 
An  efiusion  of  the  spirit  of  prayer  on  the  church 
of  Christ  is  a  surer  pledge  of  success  in  the  esta- 
bhshment  of  Missions,  than  the  most  splendid  exhi- 
bitions of  talent.  As  there  is  no  engagement  more 
entirely  spiritual  in  its  nature,  nor  whose  success 
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is  more  immediately  dependent  on  God  than  that 
on  which  you  are  entering;  to  none  is  that  spi- 
ritual aid  more  inJiispeiisably  nedessaty.  Which  is 
chiefly  awarded  to  the  prayers  of  the  flithfiiL 

Separate  to  me,  said  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  dis- 
ciples assembled  at  Antioeh,  separate  to  fne  Bar- 
nabas and  Saul,  to  the  work  whereunto  I  have  coiled 
thetn.     When  the  omniscient   Searcher  of  hearts 
tseparates  a  christian  minister  from  his   brethren, 
and  assigns  him  a  distinct  work,  it  implies  the  pre- 
vious perception   of  certain   qualifications  fbr  it^ 
sac6esi^M   discharge  not  generally  possessed;   for 
thoii^  none  can  give  the  increase  but  God,  much 
of  his  wisdom  is  to  be  traced  in  the  selection  of 
instruthents  fitted  to  his  purpose.     The  first  and 
itiost  essential  qualification  for  a  Missionary  is  a 
decided  predilection  for  the  office;   not  the  effect 
of  sudden  impulse,  but  of  serious,  deep  consider- 
ation ;    a   predilection    strengthened   and   matured 
by  deliberately  counting  the  cost.     Every  man  has 
his  proper  calling ;  and  while  the  greater  part  of 
christian  teachers  are  perfectly   satisfied   with   at- 
tempting to  do  all  the  good  in  their  power  in  their 
native  land,  there  are  others  of  a  more  enterprising 
character,  inflamed  with  the  holy  ambition  of  car- 
rjdng  the  glad  tidings  beyond  the  bounds  of  Chris- 
tendom ;    like  the  great  apostle   of  the   Gentiles, 
who  was  determined  not  to  build  on  another  man's 
foundation,   but   if   possible   to   preach   Christ   in 
regions  where  his  name  was  not  known.     The  cir- 
cumstances which  contribute  to  such  a  resolution 
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ore  various,  often  too  subtle  and  complicated  to 
admit  of  a  distinct  analysis :  a  constitutional  ardour 
of  mind,  a  iiatiu'al  neglect  of  ditiiculties  and  dan- 
gers, an  impatience  of  being  confined  witliin  the 
trammels  of  ordinary  duties,  together  with  many 
accidental  associations  and  impressions,  may  com- 
bine to  form  a  missionary  spirit ;  nor  is  it  so  neces- 
sary minutely  to  investigate  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  a  given  determination,  as  the  legitimacy  of 
the  object,  and  the  purity  of  the  motive. 

We  adore  the  prolific  Source  of  all  good,  in  the 
variety  and  discrimination  of  his  gifts,  by  which  he 
imparts  a  separate  character  and  allots  a  distinct 
sphere  of  operation  to  the  general  and  essential 
principles  which  form  the  christian  and  the  mi- 
nister. He  gave  some  apostles,  and  some  evmigeliata, 
and  some  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  perfecting  of 
the  saints,  for  the  teork  of  (he  mitiistry,  for  the 
edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ. 

The  sacred  impulse  to  which  we  have  adverted, 
1  am  cei-tftin  you  have  felt  in  no  common  degree, 
and  that  it  has  been  your  ardent  wish  to  be  em- 
ployed as  a  messenger  to  the  heathen,  from  the 
time  you  devoted  yourself  to  the  ministry.  Of 
your  possessing  this  most  essential  prerequisite  for 
the  oftice  you  have  mulertaken,  it  is  impossible  for 
those  who  know  you  to  entertain  a  doubt. 

The  next  qualification  of  whose  necessity  I  must 
be  allowed  to  remind  you,  is  singular  seif-devote- 
ment,  without  a  degree  of  which  it  is  not  possible 
to  be  a  christian,  still  less  to  any  useful  purjiose  a 
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minister,  least  of  all  a  missionary.  In  resolving 
to  quit  your  native  country,  and  to  relinquish  your 
nearest  connexions,  with  little  expectation  of  be- 
holding them  again  in  the  flesh,  you  have  given 
decisive  indications  of  this  spirit ;  nor  to  a  mind 
like  yoiu-s,  exquisitely  alive  to  the  sensibilities  of 
nature  and  friendship,  can  the  sacrifice  you  have 
already  made  be  deemed  inconsiderable.  But  as  it 
is  still  impossible  for  you  to  conjecture  the  extent 
of  the  privations  and  trials  to  which,  in  the  pursuit 
of  yoiu:  object,  you  may  be  exposed,  your  situation 
is  not  imhke  that  of  Abraham,  who,  being  com- 
manded to  leave  his  own  country  and  his  father's 
house,  went  out  not  knowing  whither  he  went. 
As  you  are  entering  on  an  untried  scene,  where 
difficulties  may  arise  to  exercise  yom:  patience  and 
fortitude,  of  which  you  can  form  but  a  very  inade- 
quate conception,  you  will  do  well  to  contemplate 
the  example,  and  meditate  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  in 
circumstances  not  very  dissimilar :  And  now  I  go 
up  bound  in  spirit  to  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  what 
shall  befall  me  there,  save  that  in  every  city  the  Holy 
Ghost  witnesseth  that  bonds  and  affliction  await  7ne  : 
but  none  of  these  things  move  me  ;  neither  count  I 
my  life  dear  to  myself,  so  that  I  may  finish  my  course 
with  joy,  and  the  ministry  I  have  received  of  the  Lord 
to  fulfil  it.  The  love  of  ease,  or  the  indulgence  of 
secular  ambition,  would  be  fatal  to  the  object  you 
are  pursuing ;  nor,  in  your  situation,  is  there  any 
thing  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  a  divided  heart, 
a  spirit  which  hesitates  betwixt  the  calls  of  duty 
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and  the  attractions  of  the  world.  To  ami  yourself 
with  the  same  mind  that  wm  in  C/irixi,  who  himself 
siiffered,  leaving  us  ait  example  that  we  should  walk 
in  his  steps,  is  a  most  indispensiible  part  of  your 
duty.  In  proportion  as  you  feel  yourself  a  stranger 
upon  the  eartli,  eagerly  attached  to  none  of  its 
enjoyments  or  pursuits,  prepared  mthout  repining 
to  reUnquish  whatever  Providence  may  demand, 
and  suffer  whatever  it  may  inflict ;  in  a  word,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  you  abandon  all 
right  in  yourself,  will  you  he  qualified  for  the  work 
of  an  evangelist.  Purged  from  earthly  concretions, 
and  worldly  passions,  you  will  become  a  mssel  of 
honour  ^fitted  for  the  Af aster's  use.  He  who  is  itot 
possessed  of  a  considerable  portion  of  a  self-deny- 
ing spirit,  which  was  eminently  the  spirit  of  hiih 
who  pleased  not  himself,  can  engage  in  no  employ- 
ment more  irksome  and  intolerable  than  that  of  a 
Missionary ;  for  what  pleasure  can  he  expect,  what 
advantage  can  lie  hope  to  reap,  inde^iendent  of  the- 
consciousness  or  the  hope  of  doing  good  1  By  th» 
nature  of  your  imdertaking,  all  the  avenues  to 
secidar  reputation  and  emolument  are  shut  against 
you  ;  on  the  brilliant  illusions  with  which  the  cliil-i 
dren  of  this  world  are  enchanted,  you  have  closed 
your  eyes,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  severe  and 
sublime  satisfaction  of  following  in  the  steps  of 
those  apostles  and  prophets,  who  in  the  midst  of 
the  derision  of  the  world,  oxiiausted  themselves  in 
a  series  of  efforts  to  enlighten  and  to  save  it.  You 
have  chosen,  it  is  true,  the  better  part ;  but  it  is  a 
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part  ^hich  you  must  not  hope  to  sustain  but  by 
the  perfect  subjection  and  mdrtifioation  of  every 
rival  passion.  You  must  be  cont^it  to  d^ve  your 
satis&ction  from  yomrself,  or  rather  from  your  con- 
sciousness of  the  Divine  approbation,  since,  you 
will  meet  with  few  disposed  to  S3mipathize  in  your 
sorrows,  or  rejoice  in  your  success. 

The  next  qualification  necessary  for  a  teacher  of 
Christianity  among  heathens,  is  the  spirit  of  faith, 
by  which  I  intend,  not  merely  that  cordial  belief  of 
the  truth  which  is  essential  to  a  christian,  but  that 
unshaken  persuasion  of  the  promises  of  God  re- 
specting the  triumph  and  enlaigement  of  his  king^ 
dom,  which  is  sufficient  to  denominate  its  possessor 
utrong  in  faith.  It  is  impossible  that  the  mind  of  a 
Missionary  should  be  too  much  impressed  with  the 
beauty,  glory,  and  grandeiu*  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  as  it  is  imfolded  in  the  oracles  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament ;  or  with  the  certainty  of  the 
final  accomplishment  of  those  oracles,  founded  on 
the  faithfulness  and  omnipotence  of  their  Author. 
To  those  parts  of  scripture  his  attention  should  be 
especially  directed,  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  em- 
ploys and  exhausts,  so  to  speak,  the  whole  force 
and  splendour  of  inspiration  in  depicting  the  future 
reign  of  the  Messiah,  together  with  that  astonish- 
ing spectacle  of  dignity,  piurity,  and  peace  which 
his  church  will  exhibit,  when,  having  the  glory  of 
God,  her  bounds  shall  be  commensurate  with  those 
of  the  habitable  globe ;  when  every  object  on  which 
the  eye  shall  rest,  will  remind  the  spectator  of  the 
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commencMTient  of  a  new  age,  in  which  the  taber- 
nacle of  God  is  «ith  men,  and  he  dwells  amongst 
them.  His  spirit  should  he  imbued  with  that 
sweet  and  tender  awe  which  such  anticipations 
will  infallibly  produce,  whence  will  spring  a  gene- 
rous contempt  of  the  world,  and  an  ardour  border- 
ing on  impatience  to  he  employed,  though  in  the 
humblest  sphere,  as  the  instmraent  of  accelerating 
such  a  period.  For  compared  to  this  destiny  in 
reserve  for  the  children  of  men,  compared  to  this 
glor)'>  in^'isible  at  present,  and  hid  behind  the 
clouds  which  envelope  this  dark  and  troubled 
scene,  the  brightest  day  that  has  hitherto  shone 
upon  the  world,  is  midnight,  and  the  highest 
splendours  that  have  invested  it,  the  shadow  of 
death. 

Indei)endent  of  these  assurances,  the  idea  of 
converting  pagan  nations  to  the  cliristian  faith 
must  appear  chimerical.  The  attempt  to  persuade 
them  to  relinquish  their  ancient  mode  of  thinking, 
corroborated  by  habit,  by  example,  by  interest,  and 
to  adopt  a  new  system  of  opinions  and  feehngs, 
and  enter  on  a  new  course  of  life,  will  ever  be 
deemed  by  the  worldly-wise,  impracticable  and 
visionary.  Pass  over  tfte  Isles  of  Chittlvi  and  see, 
said  the  Lord,  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah,  and  send 
unto  Kedar,  and  constdei-  dU'igenllt/,  and  see  if  there 
be  such  a  thhig.  Hath  a  nation  changed  their  gods  9 
For  a  nation  to  change  their  gods,  is  represented 
by  the  highest  authority  as  an  event  almost  im- 
paralleled :  and  if  it  be  so  difficult  to  induce  them 
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to  change  the  mode  of  their  idolatry,  how  much 
more  to  persuade  them  to  abandon  it  altogether! 
Idolatry  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  specu- 
lative  error  respecting  the  object  of  worship,  of 
little  or  no  practical  efficacy.  Its  hold  upon  the 
mind  of  a  fallen  creatiu*e  is  most  tenacious,  its 
operation  most  extensive.  It  is  a  corrupt  practical 
institution,  involving  a  whole  system  of  sentiments 
and  manners  which  perfectly  moulds  and  trans- 
forms its  votaries.  It  modifies  human  nature,  in 
every  aspect  under  which  it  can  be  contemplated, 
being  intimately  blended  and  incorporated  with 
all  its  perceptions  of  good  and  evil,  with  all  its 
infirmities,  passions,  and  fears.  In  a  country  like 
India,  where  it  has  been  established  for  ages,  its 
ramifications  are  so  extended  as  to  come  into 
contact  with  every  mode,  and  every  incident  of 
life.  Scarce  a  day,  or  an  hour,  passes  with  an 
Hindoo,  in  which,  by  the  abstinencies  it  enjoins, 
and  the  ceremonies  it  prescribes,  he  is  not  re- 
minded of  his  religion.  It  meets  him  at  every 
turn,  presses  like  the  atmosphere  on  all  sides,  and 
holds  him  by  a  thousand  invisible  chains.  By  in- 
cessantly admonishing  him  of  something  which  he 
must  do,  or  something  which  he  must  forbear,  it 
becomes  the  strongest  of  his  active  habits  ;  while 
the  nmltiplicity  of  objects  of  worship,  distinguished 
by  an  infinite  variety  in  their  character  and  ex- 
ploits, is  sufficient  to  fill  the  whole  sphere  of  his 
imagination.  In  the  indolent  repose  which  his 
constitution  and  climate  incline  him  to  indulge,  he 
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suffers  liis  fancy  to  wander,  without  limit,  amidst 
scenes  of  voluptuous  enjoyment,  or  objects  of 
terror  and  dismay ;  while,  revolving  the  history  of 
his  gods,  he  conceives  himself  absorbed  in  holy 
contemplations.  There  is  not  a  vicious  passion 
lie  can  be  disposed  to  cherish,  not  a  crime  he  can 
be  tempted  to  commit,  for  which  lie  may  not  find 
a  sfinction  and  an  example  in  the  legends  of  his 
gods.  Though  the  system  of  polytheism  esta- 
blished in  India,  considered  in  an  argumentative 
light,  is  beneath  contempt,  being  destitute  of  the 
least  shadow  of  proof,  as  well  as  of  all  coherence 
in  its  principles ;  yet,  viewed  as  an  instrument  of 
establishing  a  despotic  empire  over  the  mind, 
nothing,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  was  ever  more 
artfully  contrived ;  not  to  mention  the  distinction 
of  castes  which  is  obviously  adapted  to  fix  and 
pei-petuate  every  other  institution.  That  the  true 
religion  should  degenerate  into  idolatry  is  easUy  to 
be  accounted  for  from  the  known  principles  of 
human  nature,  because  such  deterioration  is  aided 
by  its  corruption,  flatters  its  strongest  propensities, 
and  artfully  adapts  itself  to  whatever  is  feeble, 
sensitive,  and  \oluptuous  in  the  character  of  the 
species. 


.  Facilia  descensus  Av( 


As  it  is  easy  to  descend  from  an  elevation  which 
it  is  difficult  to  climb,  to  fall  from  the  adoration 
of  the  Supreme  Being  to  the  worship  of  idols, 
di-mands  no  efllbrt.     Idolatry  is  strongly  intrenched 
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in  the  corruptions^  and  fortified  by  the  weakness^  of 
human  nature.  Hence  we  find  all  nations  have 
sunk  into  it  in  succession,  frequently  in  opposition 
to  the  strongest  remonstrances  of  inspired  pro- 
phets ;  while  we  have  no  example  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  of  a  single  city,  family,  or  individual 
who  has  renounced  it  through  the  mere  operation 
of  unassisted  reason :  such  is  the  fiital  propensity 
of  mankind  to  that  enormity.  It  is  the  vail  of  the 
covering,  cast  over  all  flesh,  which  nothing  but  the 
effiilgence  of  Revelation  has  pierced-  The  true 
rehgion  satisfies  and  enlarges  the  reason,  but 
militates  against  the  inclination^  of  men.  Resting 
on  a  few  sublime  truths,  addressed  to  the  under- 
standing and  conscience,  affording  few  distinct 
images  to  the  fancy,  and  no  indulgence  to  the 
passions,  it  can  only  be  planted  and  preserved 
by  a  continual  efflux  from  its  Divine  Author,  of 
whose  spirituality  and  elevation  it  so  largely  par- 
takes. 

But  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  prevail  upon 
men  to  relinquish  the  practice  of  idolatry,  the 
accomplishment  of  this  is  not  the  whole,  perhaps 
not  the  most  arduous  part  of  your  work,  since  you 
are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity to  permit  yourself  to  rest  satisfied  with  any 
external  profession,  which  is  destitute  of  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit.  The  change  you  wish  to  realize,  and 
which  you  will  alone  contemplate  with  satisfaction, 
is  the  efTcctual  conversion  of  the  soul  from  sin  to 
holiness,  and  from  the  world   to    God ;    and   how 
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much  the  necessity  of  this  increases  the  difficulty 
of  propagating  the  gospel  among  heatliens  with 
success,  is  so  obvious  that  I  need  not  insist  upon 
it  at  large.  The  valley  of  vision  in  EzeJdel,  filled 
with  bones  which  are  very  dry,  is  no  exaggerated 
picture  of  the  state  of  the  heathen  «orld ;  and 
what  less  than  an  Almighty  power  can  clothe  them 
with  sinews,  cover  tliem  with  flesh,  and  breathe 
into  them  the  breath  of  life  ? 

Hence  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  vigorous  faith 
in  the  promises  of  God,  respecting  the  future 
renovation  of  mankind,  which  will  support  you 
amidst  the  greatest  discouragements,  prompt  you 
to  hope  against  hope,  and  inspire  you  nith  un- 
shaken perseverance  and  resolution ;  besides  that, 
on  account  of  the  glory  it  gives  to  God,  it  imparts 
by  divine  appointment  to  its  possessor,  an  interest 
in  his  all-Hufficiency  and  power.  It  is  a  mysterious 
link  in  the  chain  of  moral  causes  and  effects  which 
connects  the  weakness  of  the  creature  with  the 
almightiness  of  God.  Be  it  itnio  thee,  said  our  Lord 
on  a  certain  occasion,  be  it  iinfo  thee  according  to 
tJuj  faith.  Faith,  considered  as  a  mere  speculative 
assent  to  the  truth  of  a  di\ine  testimony,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  uniform  or  stationary ;  but  when  \ 
we  consider  it  as  a  practical  principle,  as  one  of  i 
the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  we  perceive  it  to  be,  in 
common  with  others,  susceptible  of  continual  en- 
largement and  increase.  In  the  degree  of  power 
which  future  and  invisible  realities  exert  over  the 
mind,  in  the  practical  energy  of  what  men  profess 
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to  believe,  in  <the  pfompt|tildei»id  certainty^^'^th 
which  it  detennhies  t^em'to  acoprd&^iident^con'* 
duet^  theiie  is  the  ?  utmost  divettuty  «ven  Emong 
those  who  ^  believe  with  the  heart;  •  Thje  fiuth^to 
which  th^  £k;rq^tM8S  attach  such  momentoufe  cfcm- 
sequencte>  and  ascribe  *  mch  glorkMia  expMts^-  is  a 
practical  halfit,  Whi^ili;  like  ^yeryxAheti  is  stk«iigth«> 
ened  ^nd  im^ased :  -  by  coittin^uil  exefrtis^^'  •  It  is 
notnmHQd  i^' ttieditafion^*  by^-^yer,  «fid  itbe 
devout' 'pfrru^- of » the  Scriptwis ;/  and  t?he^  Mght 
whiiU  i^  '^u6i«''bec0mt^SMdtit«ig^i^^^nd  bltoi^ 
Ht^^vki^t^j&^^^pMA  cdhters^  'mf^  itM  ^je^r  alid-  il 
fWtliftil  ^codiplfe^cii  ^ wifli  'iti  dictiftteri  {  *a^  btt'.:«h0 
ci^ii^ifiiryJtMs^We^en^  a\id  obscured  by'\fhM;£^r 
woiitids  I  tlrt  c6nsdence,  or  impaits  'the  ptin*y  tod 
s]^dirfHialitfjr  Of  th^  miiid.  Thi^  is  the  shield  Which 
wiH^^cover'yon  from  every  assault;  the  chifef- part 
of  that  defensive  armour  which  it  behovei  yOU  to 
jiut  mi.  Reposing  on  the  word  of  Him  with  whom 
all  thirtgs  are  possible,  of  Him  who  cannot  lie  ;  in 
tJi^  formidable  bulwarks  of  idolatry,  in  the  invin- 
cible  rampart  of  prejudice  and  superstition,  which 
the  great  adversary  of  mankind  has  cast  up  to 
obstruct  the  progress  of  truth,  you  will  see  nothing 
to  appal  you :  you  wU  feel  the  battle  not  to  be 
yours,  but  the  Lord's,  who,  determined  to  subdue 
his  enemies  under  his  feet,  condescends  to  employ 
you  as  an  humble  instrument  of  his  victories ;  and 
instead  of  sinking  under  the  consciousness  of  weak- 
ness, you  will  glory  in  your  infirmities,  that  the 
power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  you. 
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Allow  me  to  remind  you  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  cultivating  a  mild,  conciliating,  affectionate 
temper,  in  the  discharge  of  your  office.  If  an  imin- 
tercsted  spectator,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
New  Testament,  were  asked  what  he  conceived  to 
be  its  distinguishing  characterLStic.  he  would  reply, 
without  hesitation,  that  wonderful  spirit  of  ])hi- 
lanthropy  by  wliich  it  is  distinguished.  It  is  a 
perpetual  commentary  on  that  sublime  aphorism, 
God  it  love.  As  the  christian  religion  is  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  incomprehensible  mercy  of  God  to  a 
guilty  race,  so  it  is  dispensed  in  a  manner  perfectly 
congenial  with  its  nature ;  and  the  book  which 
contains  it  is  replete  with  such  unaffected  strokes 
of  tenderness  and  goodness,  as  are  to  be  found  m 
no  other  volume.  The  benign  spirit  of  the  gospel 
infused  itself  into  the  breast  of  its  first  Missionaries. 
In  St.  Paul,  for  example,  we  behold  the  most 
heroic  resolution,  the  most  lofty  superiority  to  all 
the  modes  of  intimidation  and  danger,  a  spirit 
which  rose  with  its  difficulties,  and  exulted  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  dismaying  objects ;  yet  when 
we  look  more  narrowly  into  his  character,  and 
investigate  his  motives,  we  perceive  it  was  his 
attachment  to  mankind  that  inspired  him  with  this 
intrepidity,  and  urged  him  to  conflicts  more  painful 
and  arduous  than  the  votaries  of  glory  have  ever 
sustained.  M'ho  would  have  supposed  it  possible 
for  the  same  breast  to  be  the  seat  of  so  much 
energy  and  so  nmch  softness  ?  that  he  who  changed 
the  face  of  the  world  by  liis  preaching,  and  while  a 
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prisoner  made  his  judge  tremble  on  the  tributial, 
eoilld  stoop  to  embrace  a  iugitivo  $laye>  and  to 
employ  the  most  exquisite  address  to  effect  his 
teconciliation  with  his  master  ?  The  conversion  of 
Onesimus  afforded  him  a  joy  like  the  joy  of  harvest ^ 
end  as  men  rejoice  when  they  divide  the  spoil.  When 
the  spiritual  interests  of  mankind  were  concerned^ 
no  difficulties  so  formidable  as  to  shake  his  resolu- 
tion^ no  details  so  insignificant  as  to  escape  his 
notice.  To  the  utmost  inflexibility  of  principle^ 
he  joined  the  gentlest  condescension  to  human 
infirmity,  becoming  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he 
might  win  some :  to  the  Jews  he  became  a  Jew,  that 
he  might  gain  the  Jews,  to  them  thai  were  without 
iaw,  as  without  law,  adapting  on  ail  occasions  his 
modes  of  address  to  the  character  and  disposition 
erf  those  with  whom  he  conversed.  It  was  the  love 
of  Christ  and  of  souls  that  produced  and  harmo- 
nized those  apparent  discordances. 

Such  is  the  example  you  must  propose  for  your 
imitation,  if  you  would  realize  to  any  considerable 
extent  the  object  of  your  mission  to  the  heathen. 
By  a  mild  and  unassuming  deportment,  by  an 
attention  to  their  worldly,  as  well  as  to  their 
spiritual,  interests  ;  by  adopting,  as  far  as  you  have 
ability,  whatever  may  contribute  to  their  happiness 
and  improvement,  convince  them  that  you  are  the 
friend  of  man.  When  you  have  established  your- 
self in  their  affections,  you  have  gained  an  important 
point ;  you  have  possessed  yourself  of  a  signal  ad- 
vantage for  the  successful  prosecution  of  your  work. 
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Your  business  is  to  persuade  men,  and  how  can 
you  expect  to  succeed  unless  you  conciliate  their 
regard  ?  wliich  is  more  necessary  on  account  of  the 
Beeming  severity  which  attaches  to  some  part  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ.  Were  you  permitted  to 
inculcate  a  self-pleasing  doctrine,  the  want  of 
suavity  and  gentleness  of  manner  might  easily  be 
disijensed  with  ;  the  laxity  of  the  precept  would 
compensate  for  the  austerity  of  the  teacher.  But 
when  you  are  called  to  insist  on  the  state  of  man 
as  a  fallen  and  guilty  creature,  to  enforce  the 
necessity  of  self-denial,  to  impose  the  most  power- 
ful restraints  on  the  indulgence  of  criminal  pas- 
sions ;  when  you  must  denoimce  the  wrath  of  God 
against  all  unrighteousness  and  imgodliness  of 
men,  great  mildness  and  alTection  are  requisite  to 
prevent  such  representations  fiom  exciting  disgust. 
What  is  awful  and  aJarming  in  cliristianity,  should 
be  softened  and  tempered  by  a  persuasive  tender^ 
ness  of  address.  Let  it  be  your  care  to  divest 
religion  of  whatever  is  imlovely  and  repulsive,  that 
it  may  appear  not  only  pure,  but  gentle  ;  not  only 
majestic,  but  amiable  ;  equally  favourable  to  the 
enjoyment  and  the  commtuiication  of  happiness. 
But  I  ha^'e  dwelt  longer  on  this  head  than  was 
necessary,  when  I  recollect  that  the  person  I  am 
addressing  is  distinguished  by  a  temper  which  will 
render  the  mild  condescensions  I  am  recommend- 
ing not  more  his  duty  than  his  delight. 

The  aiFectionate  and  conciliatory  disposition 
we  have  been  enforcing  miist  be  combined  with 
u2 
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prudence^  asnd  the  diligent  9tudyio£f  human,  nature^ 
which  you  ^11  find  aj^solutely,  fmxssaty  to  conduct 
you  through '  intiricata  and  funbeaten  p^th^i.:  t  St.  Paul 
frfequently '  Xfenunds  the>  Thegsaloiuans,  of  ithe  i»a»- 
tier  of  his  entr^me  amongst  th^tou  In  tho  first 
introduction- f of  the  g08i>el  amongst  a  people^  it 
is  of  great  import^ce  that  .every  step  be  weU 
weighed,  that  nothing  be .  done  :  wbichi  is  rash, 
offensive, '  od  indecorqus;  ,but  :^vary  :  precaution 
employed,  ;C0»<sirte^ti  with  >  godly i  -sictiplicity,  to 
disarm  prejudiee,,  and  conciUate .  inspect :  nor  is 
Ahere a^g^y  thuftgin  the  conduct r of  thei lorst  mittens 
of  the! gospel  asnore^x)  be  a(^r^  th^  thf$  exquisite 
propriety  jwith :  whicih,  r  they  conducted  itlwmsdves 
IB'  th&  most  .dielicate  dHuatians*  Xheii:  zei^;>yas 
exempt  fiiom  indecorum>  tlveif  caution  i&oupi  timi- 
dity ©jr  art.  In  the  commencement  of  every  great 
and  hazardous  undertaking  the  first  measures  are 
usually  decisive,  at  least  in  those  instances  in 
which  success  is  dependent,  under  God,  on  the 
5 voluntary  cooperation  of  mankind.  A  single  act 
of  imprudence  is  sufficient  to  blast  the  unda1;aking 
of  a  Missionary,  which,  in  the  situation  of  an  ordi- 
nary minister,  would  scarcely  be  felt.  The  best 
imethod  of  securing  yoiu-self  from  errors  in  tliis 
quarter,  is  to  endeavour  to  acquire  as  large  a 
measure  as  possible  of  the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  to 
be  deeply  imbued  wth  tlie  wisdom  which  is  from 
above.  Nothing  subtle  or  refined  should  enter 
into  the  \iew9  oi  a  christian  Missionary,.  Let 
him  be   continually  elevating   his   principles,  and 


purifying  his  Inoti^^es ;  let  him  be  clothed  with 
humility,  and  acrtuated  on  nil  occasions  with  love 
to  God  and  the  souls  of  men,  and  liis  character 
cannot  fail  of  being  marked  with  a  propriety  and 
beauty  which  will  ultimately  command  universal 
esteem.  These  were  the  only  arts  which  a 
Schwartz  m  tlie  east,  and  a  Brainerd  in  tlie  west, 
condescended  to  cultivate. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  func- 
tions of  a  Missionary  connect  him  more  with  man- 
kind than  ordinary  ministei-s,  and  less  admit  of 
an  entire  abstraction  from  the  worid ;  on  which 
account  he  will  sometimes  be  exposed  to  difficulties 
from  which  nothing  can  extricate  liim  but  a  ccmh 
siderable  acquaintance  with  men  and  things.  He 
wilt  (irobably  be  called  to  transact  affairs  of  con- 
siderable moment  with  persons  in  superior  stations, 
with  men  of  dissimilar  characterB  and  habits;  of 
different  nations  and  religions,  who  possess  nothing 
in  common'  but  the  epidemic  selfishness  of  human 
nature;  in  an  intercourse  with  whom,  he  will  need 
the  wistlom  of  the  serpent,  combined  with  the 
innocence  of  the  dove.  The  prudence,  however, 
which  it  is  desirable'  a  missionary  should  possess, 
is  not  a  timid,  calculating  policy ;  it  is  manly  and 
heroic,  operating  with  promptitude  and  vigour  on 
an  extensive  fund  of  knowledge,  acquired  by  habits 
of  acute  ami  vigilant  observation.  Of  many  func- 
tions of  life  it  is  possible  to  foresee  the  duties  they 
comprise,  and  to  ascertain  beforeliand  the  extent 
of  then"  demand  on  onr  time  and  talents.     In  the 
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office  of  a  Missionary  it  is  impossiUe^  tHiseilgage- 
merits  must  be  in  a  great  degree  fortmtouSf -  adsing 
out  of  circumstances  which  hie  could  nei&»  fore^ 
see  nor  conti'ol ;  and  hence;  unless  he  pctssessla 
prompt  and  enlightened  jndgemenl^  he  iriU  i  oftera 
feel  himself  embarrassed  and  perplexed. 

There  i$  much  in  the  situation  of  a  Missionary 
calculated  to  keep  him  awake  and  attentive  to  hi^ 
duties.  To  a  stated  pastor^  it  is  confessed,  thkt^ 
are  not  "wantivig  powerful  motives  to  cKhgenoe'^and 
exertiony  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  equaUy  obvious 
there  are  considerable  temptations  to  indolence 
and  (brmahty.  Since  the  services  h6  is  engaged 
to  perform  admit  of  little  variety,  and  are » easily 
reducible  to  a  system,  they  are-  in  no  smatt  daBgei' 
of  beii^  performed  rather  from  the  mechanise  of 
habit  than  the  impulse  of  feeling;  and  much  ardour 
of  mind  is  requisite  to  inftise  freshness  and  novelty 
into  a  series  of  operations  so  uniform.  In  the 
performance  of  duties  which  proceed  in  a  settled 
routine,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  feel  and  to  impart 
an  interest.  With  the  Missionary  it  is  quite  the 
reverse.  Incapable,  as  he  is,  of  forming  a  con- 
ception of  the  situation  in  which  he  may  be  placed, 
or  of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  may  be  sur- 
rounded, he  must  be  conscious  his  imdertaking 
involves  a  character  of  enterprise  and  hazard. 
He  is  required  to  explore  new  paths,  and,  leaving 
the  footsteps  of  the  flock,  to  go  in  quest  of  the 
lost  sheep,  on  whatever  mountain  it  may  have  wan- 
dered, or  in  whatever  valley  it  may  be  hid.     H^ 
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must  be  prepared  to  encounter  prejudice  and  error 
in  straiige  and  unwonted  shapes,  to  trace  tiie  aber^ 
rations  of  reason,  and  tlie  deviations  from  rectitude, 
through  all  the  diversified  mazes  of  superstition 
and  idolatry.  He  is  engaged  in  a  series  of  offensive 
operations ;  he  is  in  the  tield  of  battle,  wielding 
weapons  which  are  not  cantal,  bat  mig/itt/,  throvgU 
God,  to  the  pulling  dotru  the  strong  holds  of  Satan. 
\Vheii  not  in  action,  he  is  yet  encamped  in  lut 
enemy's  country,  where  nothing  can  secure  his 
acqiiisitioos,  or  preserve  him  from  surprise,  but 
incessant  vigilance.  The  voluntary  exile  &om  hia 
native  country  to  which  he  submits,  is  sulficient 
to  remind  him  contuiually  of  his  important  em- 
bas&y*  and  to  induce  a  solicitude  that  so  many 
sacrifices  may  not  be  made,  so  niajiy  privations 
undergone,  in  vain.  He  holds  the  lamp  of  instruc-> 
tion  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow 
of  death  ;  and  ivhile  there  remains  a  particle  of 
ignoi-ance  not  expelled,  a.  single  prejudice,  not  VMt; 
quifihed,  a  »nful  or  idolatrous  custom  not  reltn-- 
quished,  his  task  is  left  unfinished.  It  is  not  enough 
for  him,  on  a  stated  day,  to  addi'esa  an  audienca 
on  the  concerns  of  eternity :  he  must  teach  from 
houfie  to  house,  and  he  instant  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  embracing  every  opportunity  which  offew 
qf  inculcating  the  principles  of  a  new  rehgton,  as  wcU 
a8  of  C07ifinm«g  ike  souls  of  his  disciples.  He  must 
consider  himself  as  the  mouth,  and  interpreter  of  that 
\viiidom,tvhich  crieth  without, rchich  utleretk  her  voice  irt 
M*  streets,  which  crieth  in  the  chief  places  of  concoiirte. 
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Under  these  impressions^  you'wiH  peruse /the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  record  the  methods  by 
which  the .  gospel  was  first  propagateditvith.deep 
attention,  where  you  wiU- trace  preced^iatts' the  most 
instructive,  as  weU  as  difficulties  surmounted:  and 
tibials  endured, . exactly  similar  to  your  oWn.;  nor 
will  you  fail  to  feel  a  .sympath}n  of  spirit  with-  those 
holy  men  in  then-  labours  and  sufi^ngs,  which 
other  ministers  can  but  very  im{)erfectly  possess. 
Encompassed  with  such  a  cloud  of  il^nessesi,  you 
will  esteem  it  no  inconsiderable  honour  to  share  in 
the  same  combat,  encounter  the  same  enemies,  and 
aooomplish  the  share  •■  allotted  you  of  those-  suffer-^ 
ings  which  remain  to  Christ's  mystical  body.  I 
scarcely .  need  recommend  to  your  attention  the 
letters  >  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  where 
the  office  of  an  evangelist  (for  such  you  must  con- 
aidex  yom  self )  is  delineated  with  such  precision  and 
fidelity.  While  you  peruse  his  inspired  directions, 
yiOu  aare  entitled  to  consider  yourself  as  addressed, 
inasmuch  as  the  Spirit  under  whose  direction  they 
were  \vritten,  unquestionably  intended  them  for  the 
iflstruGtion:  ^of  all  who  are  in  similar  circumstances. 

In  directing  your  \dew  to  apostolical  precedents, 
lattend  not  so  much  to  their  letter  as  to  their  spirit  : 
mvestigate  carefiiUy  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed;  compare  them  with  your  own 
with  respect  to  the  particulars  in  which  they  coin- 
iQide,  and  in  which  they  differ,  that  you  may  follow 
them  not  as.  a  servile  copyist,  but  as  a  judicious 
and  enlightened  imitator. 
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Be  strong  in  the  grace  that  is  in  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Among^  the  nations  which  will  be  the  scene  of  your 
future  labours,  you  will  witness  a  state  of  things 
essentially  different  from  that  which  prevails  here, 
where  the  name  of  Christ  is  held  in  reverence,  the 
principal  doctrines  of  his  religion  speculatii'ely 
acknowledged,  and  the  institutes  of  worship  widely 
extended  and  diffused.  The  loaven  of  christian 
piety  has  spread  itself  in  innumeraljle  directions, 
modified  public  opinion,  improved  tiie  state  of 
society,  and  given  birth  to  many  atlmirable  insti- 
tutions unknown  to  pagan  countries;  The  authority 
of  the  Saviour  is  recognised,  his  injunctions  in  some 
instances  obeyed,  and  the  outrages  of  impiety  re- 
strained l)y  law,  by  custom,  and  above  all,  by  the 
silent  counteraction  of  piety  in  its  sincere  jnroi- 
fessors.  Hence,  in  combating  the  vices  and' irre*^ 
ligion  of  the  age,  so  many  principles  are  conceded, 
and  so  much  ground  already  won  from  the  advei^ 
sary,  tliat  little  remains  but  to  urge  him  with  the 
legitimate  consequences  of  his  own  opinions,  and 
to  roiKe  the  donnant  oiiergtes  of  conscience  by  the 
exhibition  of  acknowledged  truth.  Ministers  of 
iho  goi^l  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe  resemble  the 
commanders  of  an  army  stationed  in  a  conqtiered 
country,  whose  inhabitants,  overawed  and  subdued, 
yield  a  partial  obedience ;  they  have  sufficient 
emplojTnent  in  attempting  to  concihate  the  affee- 
Uons  of  the  natives,  and  in  carrying  into  execution 
die  orders  and  regulations  of  their  Prince ;  since 
there  is  much  latent  disaffection,  though  no  open 
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rebelUpD,  a  Btcong  partiality^  to  » their  fonnev  nikirs^ 
with  few  ^ttjQn^tS'  to  f  breot  the  ;  standard,  of 
revolt.    •-    •■ 

>  In  ludiay  Satan  maintains  an  akndi^  undisputed 
empire^  and  the  powers  c^  darkness,  secure  of 
their  dominion,  riot  and  revel  at  their  pleasure^ 
sporting  themselves  with  the  misery  of  their  Tas- 
sals,  whom  they  incessantly  agitate  with  dehiaiire 
hopes  and  &ntastic  terrors,  leading  them  oaptiye 
at  their  will,  while  few  efforts  have  been  mads  to^ 
dei^il  them  of  their  usurped  authority.  Paiti^l 
invasions  have  been  attempted,  and  a  few  cap^oves 
disenthralled ;  but  the  strength  and  sinews  of  empiiis 
remain  entire,  and  that  dense  and  palpable  dark- 
ness which  invests  it,  has  scarcely  felt  the  impres- 
sion of  a  few  feeble  and  scattered  rays.  In  India 
you  will  witness  the  predominance  of  a  system 
which  pro\ddes  for  the  worship  of  gods  many,  and  of 
lords  many,  while  it  excludes  the  adoration  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  legitimates  cruelty,  polygamy,  and 
lust,  debases  the  standard  of  morals,  oppresses 
with  ceremonies  those  whom  it  deprives  of  in- 
struction, and  suggests  no  solid  hope  of  happiness 
beyond  the  grave. 

You  will  witness  with  indignation  that  mon- 
strous alliance  betwixt  impurity  and  devotion, 
obscenity  and  religion,  which  characterises  the 
popular  idolatry  of  all  nations,  and  which,  in  op- 
position to  the  palliating  sophistry  of  infidels, 
sufficiently  evinces  it  to  be  what  the  Scriptures 
assert — the  worship  of  devils,  not  of  God. 
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When  we  consider  that  moral  causes  operate 
on  free  agents,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find 
their  effects  are  less  unifomi  than  those  which 
result  from  the  action  of  material  and  physical 
powers,  and  that  human  minds  are  susceptible  of 
oppo^te  impressions  from  the  same  objects.  < 

On  such  as  have  neither  been  established  in  the 
evidences,  nor  felt  the  efficacy,  of  revealed  religion, 
a  residence  in  a  pagan  country  has  usually  a  most 
pernicious  effect,  and  matures  latent  irreligion  into 
open  impiety.  The  absence  of  christian  insti- 
tutions and  christian  examples  leaves  them  at 
liberty  to  gratify  their  sensual  inclinations  without 
control,  and  tlic  familiar  contemplation  of  pagan 
manners  and  customs  gradually  wears  out  every 
trace  and  vestige  of  the  rehgion  in  which  they 
were  educated,  and  imboldens  them  to  consid«" 
it  in  the  light  of  a  local  superstition.  They  are 
no  further  con\erts  to  tlie  brahminical  faith  than' 
to  prefer  it  to  their  own;  that  is,  they  prefer  the 
religion  they  can  despise  with  impunity,  to  one 
that  afflicts  their  consciences,  that  which  leaves, 
them  free,  to  tliat  wluch  restrains  them.  As  the 
secret  language  of  their  heart  had  always  been, 
cause  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  to  cease  from  amongst 
tu,  in  the  absence  of  God,  of  his  institutes  and  his 
worship,  they  find  a  congenial  element,  nor  are 
they  at  all  displeased  at  perceiving  the  void  filled 
with  innumerable  fantastic  shapes  and  chimeras ;; 
for  they  contemplate  religion  with  great  com-- 
posiu"e,  proriding  it  be  sufficiently  ridiculous. 
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You,  I  am  persuaded,  will  view  the  condition 
of  millions  who  are  <  (involved  <  in  the  shadcis  of 
idolatry,  originally  formed  in  the  image  of  God, 
now  totally  (estranged  from  their  great  Parent,  and 
reposing  their  trust  on  things  which  qannot  profit, 
with  different  emotions^  and  iwiU>be  anxious  f  to 
recall  them  to  the  Bishop  and  Shepherd  of  their 
m»}^  Instiaad  of  considering'  ithe'  .most  detestaUe 
species  of  idcdatryas  so  many^  different  modes  of 
Woi^hipping  the  .  One  Supremcy  s^x^able .  tov v  4shk 
jargon  of  infidels,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  \Tegastd 
them  I  aa ,  an  impiou6>  i  attempt  to  «har6  i  his  me6m- 
mutiicabledhonouFSi;  as  leomposihg  thaki' image  ita£ 
jotiowyiiln^hioh  ike  is. engaged  io  smite,  conlbundy 
and  Aestnxyi  Wheii:  you  compare  the !  iikfcoh^eiice; 
etxtrai^sgance,  and  ahsurdity  >  which  i  petnrade  tdie 
aystteooas  of  polytheii^m,  With  the  simple  and' <^ublime 
troths  1  of  the  gospel,  the  i-esult  will  be  an  in- 
creased attachment  to  that  mystery  of  godliness. 
When  ;  you  observe  the  anxiety  of  the  Hindoo 
ddTotee  to .  obtain  the  pardon  o£  sin,  and  the  in- 
coediblp'  labours  and  sufferings  which  he  cheerfully 
undergoes  to  quiet  the  perturbations  of  conscience, 
the  doctiine  of  the  cross  will  rise,  if  possible,  still 
higher  I  in  your  esteem,;  and  you  will  long  for  an 
opportunity  of  crying  in  his  ears.  Behold  the  Lamb 
efOod^  which  tahMh  away  the  sins  of  the  zfforld. 
Wheal  you  witness  the  immolation  of  females  on 
the  funbral  pile  of  their  husbands,  and  the  bar- 
barous; treatment  of  aged  parents  left  by  their  chil- 
dren to  perish  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  you 
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will  recognise  the  footsteps  of  him  who  was  a 
murderer  from  tlie  beginning,  and  will  be  im- 
patient to  communicate  the  mild  and  benevolent 
maxims  of  tlie  gospel.  When  you  behold  an 
immense  population  held  in  chains  by  that  de- 
testable institution  the  caete,  as  well  as  bowed  down 
under  an  intolerable  weight  of  braliminical  super- 
stitions, you  will  long  to  impart  the  liberty  which 
Christ  confers,  where  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free,  biit  Christ  ia 
ttit  and  in  all. 

The  cidtivation  of  a  wilderness,  however,  re- 
quires a  more  robust  and  vigorous  industry  than 
is  necessary  to  preserve  in  a  good  condition  the 
ground  which  is  already  reclaimed.  The  Tioxious 
produce  of  a  long  tract  of  time  must  be  extirpated, 
the  stubborn  and  intractable  soil  broken  up,  marshes 
drained,  irrtgularitios  levelled,  and  much  perserer- 
ing' labour  employedi  ere  the  ardinary '  operations 
of  agritulture  can  commence,  or  the  seed  be  cafet 
into  the  eartlu  In  attempting  to  evangelizei  the 
inhabitants  of  pagan  countries,  you  must  expect  to 
encounter  peculiar  difficulties,:  you  will  niect'  in 
the  DBttres  ivitli  the  ignorance  and  '  mental  imbe-> 
ciKty  of  children,  without  the  candour,  simplicity; 
and  freedom  from  prejudice  which  are  among  the 
charms  of  that  tender  age.  To  efEace  erroneous 
impressions,  to  eradicate  false  principles,  a.\vX  re- 
duce them  even  to  a  natural  state,  defective  and 
corrupt  as  that  state  is,  will  l)e  no  inconsiderable 
task,  since  there  is  not  onlv  an  immense  void  to  be- 
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filted,  and  great  deficli^ncrest  to'  be  ^lipplied,  but 
principles  and  prejudicfe^  to  contend 'tnth,  d^^able 
of  the  most  active  resistkrice. 

'  In  recommending  the  principles  of  Christianity 
to  a  pagan  natioii,  I  would  by  ho  means  advise 
the  adoption  of  a  refined  and  circuitous  course  of 
instruction,  commencing  with  an  argumentative 
exposition  of  the  principles  of  natural  religidti,  and 
from  thence  advancing  to  the  peculiar  doctrities 
of  revelation ;  nor  would  I  advise  you  to  devote 
much  time  to  an  elaborate  confiitation  of  the 
Hindoo  or  Mahometan  systems.  The  former  of 
these  methods  would  be  far  too  subtle  and  intricate 
for  popular  use ;  the  latter  calculated  to  irritate. 
Great  practical  effects  on  the  populace  are  never 
produced  by  profound  argumentation ;  and  every 
thing  which  tends  to  irritation  and  disgust  should 
be  carefully  avoided.  Let  your  instruction  be  in 
the  fonn  of  a  testimony :  let  it,  with  respect  to  the 
mode  of  exhibiting  it,  though  not  to  the  spirit  of 
the  teacher,  be  dogmatic.  Testify  repentance  to- 
wards God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
It  might  become  a  Socrates,  who  was  left  to  the 
light  of  nature,  to  express  himself  with  diffidence, 
and  to  afflnu  that  he  had  spared  no  pains  in  acting 
up  to  the  character  of  a  philosopher,  in  other 
words,  a  diligent  inquirer  after  truth  ;  but  whe- 
ther he  had  philosophized  aright,  or  attained  the 
object  of  his  inquiries,  he  knew  not,  but  left  it 
to  be  ascertained  in  that  world  on  which  he  was 
entering.     In    him,    such    indications    of   modest 
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distrust  were  graceful  and  affecting ;  but  would  tittle 
become  the  disciple  of  revelation,  or  the  christian 
minister,  who  is  entitled  to  say  witli  St.  John,  we 
know  that  the  whole  world  Ueth  in  tekkedness,  and 
that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath  given  us  on 
vnder standing  to  know  him  that  is  true,  and  we  are 
in  him  that  is  true,  even,  in  Ids  Son  Jesas  Christ. 

After  reminding  them  of  their  state  as  guUty  and 
polluted  creatures,  which  the  ceremonies  of  their 
religion  teach  them  to  confess,  exliibit  to  tlie  in- 
habitants of  Hindostan  the  cross  of  Christ  as  their 
only  refuge.    Acquaint  them  with  his  incarnation, 
his  character  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Sou  of 
man,  his  offices,  and  the  design  of  his  appearance ; 
not  with  the  air  of  a  disputer  of  tliis  world,  but  o£ 
him  who  is  conscious  to  himself  of  liis  possessing 
the   medicine  of  life,  the  treasure  of  iramortahtyi  i 
which    he    is   anxious    to    impart   to    guilty    men,  • 
Insist  fearlessly  on  the  futihty  and  vanity  of  all 
human  methods  of  expiation,  on  the  impotence  of 
idols,  and  the  command  of  God  to  aJl  men  every 
where  to  repent,  inasmuch  as  he  has  appointed  a  day 
in  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness. 
Display  the  sufferings  of  Christ  like  one  who  wasji 
an  eye  witness  of  those  sufferings,  and  hold  up  thei, 
blood,  the  precious  blood  of  atonement,  as  issuing)  ■ 
warm  from  the  cross.     It  is  a  pecidiar  excellence/, 
of  the    gospel,   that   in  its   wonderful   adaptation'' 
to  the  state  and  condition  of  mankind,  as  fallen 
creatures,  it  bears  intrinsic  marks  of  its  divinity, 
and    is   supported    not   less    by    internal   than   by 
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external  evidence.  By  a  powerful  appeal  to. the 
conscience,  by  a  faithful  delineation  of  man  in  his 
grandeur,  and  in  his  weakness,  in  bis  original 
opacity  for  happiness,  and  his  present  misery  and 
guilt,  present  this  branch  of  its  evidence  in  all  its 
force.  Seize  on  every  occasion  those  features  of 
Christianity  which  render  it  interesting;  and  by. 
awakening  the  fears,  and  exciting  the  hopes,  of 
your  hearers,  endeavour  to  annihilate  every  other 
ol^ect,  and  make  it  appear  what  it  really  is,  the 
pearl  of  great  price,  the  sovereign  balm,  the  ciu^ 
of  every  ill,  the  antidote  of  death,  the  precursor  of 
iffomortality.  In  such  a  ministry,  fear  not  to  give 
l^se  to  all  the  ardour  of  your  soul,  to  call  into 
^tion  every  emotion  and  every  faculty  which  can 
(^Tfalt  or  adorn  it.  You  will  find  ample  scope  for 
all  its  force  and  tenderness;  and  should  you  be 
called  to  pour  your  life  as  a  libation  on  the  offering 
of  the  Gentiles,  you  will  only  have  the  more  occa- 
sion to  exult  and  rejoice. 

In  order  to  qualify  yourself  for  the  performance 
of  these  duties,  it  is  above  all  things  necessary  for 
you  to  acquaint  yourself  with  the  general  doctrines 
of  Christianity  in  their  full  extent;  but  it  will  be 
neither  necessary  nor  expedient  to  initiate  your 
converts  into  those  controversies  which,  through 
a  long  course  of  time,  have  grown  up  amongst 
christians.  Endeavour  to  acquire  as  extensive  and 
perfect  a  knowledge  as  possible  of  the  dictates  of 
inspiration,  and  by  establishing  your  hearers  in 
these,  preclude  the  entrance  of  error,  rather  than 
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confute  it.  Be  always  prepared  to  answer  every 
modest  inq^iiry  into  the  pprounds  of  your  faith  and 
practice ;  and  tliat  you  may  be  more  capable  of 
entering  into  their  difficulties,  and  anticipatJilg 
their  objections,  place  yourself  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  situation  of  those  whom  you  are  called  to 
instniet.  When  we  consider  tlie  permanent  con- 
sequences likely  to  result  from  first  impressions 
on  the  minds  of  pagans,  the  few  ad\'antages  they 
possess  for  religious  discnssiion,  and  the  extreme 
confidence  they  are  likely  to  repose  in  their 
spiritual  guides,  yon  mtist  be  conscious  how'  in> 
pbrtant  it  is  to  plant  rtfioll^  a  rigfii  s6ef. ' '  Yddt 
defective  representations  of  truth  will  not  soon  be 
supplied,  nor  the  errors  you  plant  extirpated,  siricfe 
We  find  societies  of  christians  in  these  parts  of  the 
world,  where  discussion  and  controversy  iibolind, 
retain  from  generation  to  generation' '  the  distin- 
guishing tenets  of  their  leaders.  In  forthing  th^ 
plan,  and  lajing  the  fonntlation  of  an  edifice  which 
it  is  proposed  shall  last  for  ever,  it  is  desirable  that 
no  materials  should  be  admitted  but  such'  as  an* 
solid  and  durable,  and  no  ornaments  introduced 
but  such  as  are  chaste  and  noble.  As  it  would  be 
too  much  to  expect  you  should  perfectly  succeed  in 
imparting  the  mind  of  Christ,  might  I  be  perinitted 
to  advise,  you  will  lean  rather  to  the  side  of  defect 
than  excess,  and  in  points  of  inferior  magnitude  omit 
what  is  true,  rather  than  incidcate  what  is  doubtful  i 
since  the  influence  of  religion  on  the  heart  depends  not 
on  the  multiplicity,  but  on  the  quality  of  its  objects. 
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The-  unnecessary  multiplication  of  articles  of 
faith  gives  a  character  of  littleness  to  Christianity, 
and  tends  in  no  small  degree  to  impress  a  similar 
character  on  its  professors.  The  grandeur  and 
efficacy  of  the  gospel  results  not  from  an  immense 
accumulation  of  little  things,  but  fit)m  its  powerftd 
exhibition  of  a  few  great  ones.  If  you  are  deter- 
mined to  initiate  your  hearers  into  the  subtleties 
and  disputes  which  have  prevailed  in  the  Western 
world,  I  would  recommend  you,  in  imitation  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  to  dispense  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  the  basis  of  instruction,  and  to  betake 
yourself  to  the  writings  of  the  schoolmen ;  for 
that  divine  volume,  rightly  interpreted,  supplies  no 
aliment  to  a  disputatious  hiunoiu-,  which  has  never 
ceased,  since  it  was  first  introduced,  to  be  the  scoff 
of  infidels,  and  the  plague  of  the  church. 

Among  the  indirect  benefits  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  arise  from  missions,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  anticipate  a  more  pure,  simple,  apostolical  mode 
of  presenting  the  gospel,  which  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  of  the  various  denominations,  under 
which  the  followers  of  Christ  have  been  classed, 
have  exhibited  precisely  as  he  and  his  apostles 
taught  it.  In  consequence  of  the  collision  of  dis- 
putes, and  the  hostile  aspect  which  rival  sects  bear 
to  each  other,  they  are  scarcely  in  a  situation  to 
investigate  truth  with  perfect  impartiality.  Few  or 
none  of  them  have  derived  their  sentiments  purely 
from  the  sacred  oracles,  as  the  result  of  indepen- 
dent inquiry  ;    but  almost  universally  from    some 
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the  RdbrmaUon  fanned  Ibs  hoA^  and  plsmed  hb 
diBcipliiie,  amidsl  tbe  heat  and  taaj  c£  tfaecdogical 
combat.  Tenns  hare  been  imited  for  the  purpose 
of  excludn^  error,  or  more  acnnatehr  definiiKr  the 
troth,  to  whidi  the  New  Testament  is  a  stiai^Eer, 
and  on  those  terms  associatkwis  and  inqpiessions 
ingrafted,  which  in  some  instances,  perhaps,  little 
correspond  with  the  dirine  simplirity  of  the  gospd. 
It  is  far  finom  mv  intention  to  insinuate  that  serioos 
and  fundamental  errms  may  justhr  be  in^mted  to 
the  classes  of  christians  to  whmn  I  refer  ;  I  am 
fully  convinced  of  the  contrary : — but  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  inquire  whether  we  have  not  all  in 
our  turn  receded  somewhat  finom  the  standard,  if 
not  by  the  adoption  of  positive  error,  yet  by  a  dis- 
proportionate attention  to  some  parts  of  revelation, 
to  the  neglect  of  others  equally  important,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  undue  partiality  to  our  respective 
peculiarities. 

The  situation  of  a  Missionary  retired  fix>m  the 
scene  of  debate  and  controversy,  who  has  con- 
tinuaUy  before  his  eyes  the  objects  which  presented 
themselves  to  the  attention  of  the  apostles,  is 
favourable  to  an  emancipation  firom  prejudice  of 
every  sort,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  just  and 
enlarged  conceptions  of  Christianity.  It  will  be 
your  lot  to  walk  the  same  wards  in  this  great 
hospital,  and  to  prescribe  to  the  same  class  of 
patients  that  first  experienced  the  salutary  and 
renovating  power  of  the  gospel.     The  gods  which 
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are  worshipped  at  this  time  in  iRdiat-arQ*  syppoMd 
by  Sir  William  Jones  to  be  the  very  satne^iwi^or 
different  names^  with  those  who  shared  the  adorsr 
tion  of  Italy  and  Greece  when  the  gospel  w^as^  ifirat 
published  in  those  regions ;  so  that  you  wiU  be  an 
eye-witness  of  the  very  evils  and  enormities  whidfi 
then  prevailed  in  the  Western  hemisphere,  aad 
which  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  so  effectually  subdued. 
You  will  be  imder  great  advantages  for  ascendii^ 
to  first  principles,  for  tracing  the  stream  to :  itei 
head  and  spring,  by  having  incessantly  to  coii^ 
template  that  state  of  things  in  a  moral  view,  of 
which  every  page  of  scripture  assumes  the  exist- 
ence, but  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Elurope  have 
no  living  experience.  It  is  with  great  satisfaction 
accordingly  I  have  observed  the  harmony  of.  doc- 
trine, the  identity  of  instruction,  which  has  per- 
vaded the  ministry  of  protestant  missionaries,  who 
have  been  employed  under  the  auspices  of  different 
denominations  of  christians. 

If  to  survey  mankind  in  different  situations,  and 
under  the  influence  of  opposite  institutions,  civil 
and  religious,  tends  to  elevate  the  mind  above 
vulgar  prejudice,  by  none  is  this  advantage  more 
eminently  possessed  than  by  christian  missionaries. 
In  addition  to  the  advantages  usually  anticipated 
from  foreign  travel,  their  attention  is  directly 
turned  to  man  in  the  most  interesting  light  in 
which  he  can  be  viewed.  An  intelligent  missionarj', 
in  consequence  of  daily  conversing  with  the  natives 
on  the  most  momentous  subjects,  and  at  the  most 
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atfpcting  moments,  lias  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted,  not  merely  with  the  surface  of  manners, 
but  with  the  interior  of  tlie  character,  wliich  can 
rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  other  person  ;  besides, 
that  Christianity,  it  may  be  justly  affirmed,  is  the 
best  decipherer  of  the  human  heart,  and  is  that 
alone  which  can  solve  its  contradictions  and  ex- 
pkun  its  anomaUes.  Hence  it  may  be  fairly 
expected,  nor  will  the  expectation  disappoint  us, 
that  an  experienced  Missionary,  possessed  of  the 
talent  and  habit  of  observation,  will,  in  every 
country,  deserve  to  be  classed  amongst  the  most 
enlightened  of  its  inhabitants. 

Few  things  more  powerfully  tend  to  enlarge 
the  mind  than  conversing  with  great  objects,  and 
engaging  in  great  pursuits.  That  the  object  you 
are  pursuing  is  entitled  to  that  appellation,  will 
not  be  questioned  by  him  who  reflects  on  the 
infinite  advantages  derived  from  Christianity,  to 
every  nation  and  clime  where  it  has  prevailed  in 
its  purity,  and  that  the  prodigious  superiority 
which  Europe  possesses  over  Asia  and  Africa,  is 
chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  this  cause.  It  is  the 
possession  of  a  religion  which  comprehends  the 
seeds  of  endless  improvement,  which  maintains 
an  incessant  struggle  with  whatever  is  barbarous^ 
selfish,  or  inhuman,  which,  by  unveiling  futurity, 
clothes  morality  with  the  sanction  of  a  dirine 
law,  and  harmonizes  utility  and  virtue  in  every 
combination  of  events,  and  in  every  stage  of 
existence ;  a  rehgion  which,  by  afibrding  the  most 
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just  and  sublime  conceptions  of  the  D^ty,  and  of 
the  moral  relations  of  man,  has  given  birth  at  once 
to  the  loftiest  speculation,  and  the  most  child-like 
humility,  uniting  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  into 
one  £amily,  and  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  salva- 
tion ;  it  is  this  religion  which,  rising  upon  us  like 
a  finer  sun,  has  quickened  moral  vegetation,  and 
replenished  Eiu*ope  with  talents,  virtues,  and  ex- 
ploits, which,  in  spite  of  its  physical  disadvantages^ 
have  rendered  it  a  paradise,  the  delight  and  wonder 
of  the  world.  An  attempt  to  propagate  this  re- 
ligion among  the  natives  of  Hindostan,  may 
perhaps  be  stigmatized  as  visionary  and  romantic ; 
but  to  enter  the  lists  of  controversy  with  those  who 
wovdd  deny  it  to  be  great  and  noble,  would  be  a 
degradation  to  reason.* 

•  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  strictures  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  on  Missions,  in  an  article  which  appeared  under  that  title, 
without  surprise  and  indignation,  that  such  sentiments  could  find 
admission  in  a  work  which  possesses  such  just  claims  to  literary 
merit.  The  anonymous  writer  of  the  article  alluded  to,  with  the 
levity  of  a  buffoon,  joined  to  a  heart  of  iron,  and  a  face  of  brass, 
has  more  tlian  insinuated  that  the  Christianity  attempted  to  be 
promoted  in  India  by  the  Missionaries  at  Serampore,  would,  were 
it  adopted,  prove  a  serious  injury  to  the  natives,  and  that  they  are 
much  happier  and  more  virtuous  under  their  present  institutions. 
The  system  of  religion,  be  it  remembered,  which  these  men  have 
attempted  to  introduce,  and  which  this  christian  reviewer  loads 
with  abuse,  is  precisely  the  same  in  its  doctrinal  articles  with  that 
of  the  Cliurch  of  l^^ngland,  to  which  he  has  subscribed,  ex  animo  no 
doubt,  liis  unfeigned  assent  and  consent.  It  may  be  hoped,  that 
at  a  time  when  the  Church  of  England  is  evincing  a  spirit  of 
moderation  and  forbearance,  and  can  boast  of  so  many  prelates 
and    dignitaries,  distinguished  for  their   piety  and   learning,  no 
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On  these  principles  tlie  cause  of  missions  has 
recently  been  sustained  in  parliament,  and  the 
propriety  and  expedience  of  attempting  the  pro- 
pf^ntion  of  Christianity  in  India,  demonstrated  by 
arguments  and  considerations  suited  to  the  meri- 
dian of  such  assemblies.  We  feel  ourselves  highly 
indebted  to  those  distinguished  senators  who  ex- 
erted their  eloquence  on  that  occasion,  and  have 
no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  a  more  wise  and 
magnanimous  measure  was  ne\er  adopted  by  an 
enhghtcned  legislature,  than  that  of  faciUtating 
the  communication  of  christian  knowledge  to  the 
subjects  of  our  Eastern  empire.  As  a  political 
measure,  nothing  more  unexceptionable  or  bene- 
ficial can  be  conceived.  It  is  not  in  tliis  light, 
however,  we  would  msli  you  to  regard  your  pre- 
sent undertaking.  What  may  satisfy  the  views 
of  a  statesman,  ought   not  to   satisfy  a  christian 


dergyinan  for  the  future  will  be  allowed  to  degrade  himself  iu  a 
similar  manner,  without,  the  most  indignant  rebuke.      It  may  pos- 
sibly gratify  certain  spirita  to  see  the  disaenterB  and  melhodisU.! 
vilified  and  abused  ;   but  they  will  do  well  to  remember,  tliat  tba  I 
indulgence  of  a  profane  nnd  scoffing  humour  must  be  ultimately  1 
injurious  not  only  to  Christianity,  but  to  any  christian  communis  1 
whatever ;  iLnd  that  to  Gtnb  religion  through  tlie  sides  of  fanaticism,  J 
is  a  stale  artifice  of  tnfiilcls,  by  which  the  sinipicst  can  no  longer 
be  decrived,     I  sincerely  hope  l)ie  conductors  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  have  long  been  nahoiDcd  of  the  article  in  question.    When 
I  compare  the  intellectual  power  displayed  in  some  articles  of  that 
publication  with  the  extreme   ignorance  of  religion   evinced    : 
others,  I  know  not  how  heller  to  characterise  it  than  in  the  Ian*  J 
guage  of  Virgil,  s]>euking  of  Poi\-i)hemu9, — 
•'  Monstrum  horrendiim,  informe,  ingens,  eiii  lumen  ademptain. 
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xnkiister«>vitilisitfaei  bttsinessof  lt^>A)nnk*  U^pro^ 
ject  for, this  fvoiQd^piof:  tiae-latt^ibFetlsmil^.  u  The 
fiirmer  proposes  to  i  inlipvoKre  the :  H&vaxitkgeBi  add  %o 
mitigate  the  evils  of  life  ;•  tihe  laftter>  the  x^nquest 
bf  deaths  and  the  achievement^  of  immortality. 
They  proceed  in  the .  same  direction j  it  is » true,  as 
fitr*  as  thejr  go;  but  the  0iie  proceeds  'infinitely 
fiivther  than  the  other.  -  »'    •  '         >^^ 

i!ln  >the  views  of  the  most  enlightened  statespieii; 
(tompardd  to  those  of  a  christian  minister^  there  is 
aiJIttlieness  and  Umitation^  whicbis  not)to  heidsflH 
puted'  m  one  case  as  a  moral  unperfeCtiflin,jior>iii 
the  other  as  a  personal  merit*;  the  difference  arisrag 
purely  >from  the  dispak-ity  ^ in i  the  subyedte:  fipon 
which  they  respectively  speculate.  ;  Should  ybii' be 
asked  on  your  arrival  in  India^  as  it  is  very  pr6-!> 
bable  you  will,  what  there  is  in  christtanity  which 
renders  it  so  inestimable  in  your  eyes,  that  you 
judged  it  fit  to  undertake  so  long,  dangerous,  and 
expensive  a  voyage,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
it, — you  will  answer  without  hesitation,  it  is  the 
power  of  God  to  salvation  ;  nor  will  any  view  of 
it  short  of  this,  or  the  inculcation  of  it  for  any 
inferior  purpose,  enable  it  to  produce  even  those 
moralizing  and  civilizing  effects  it  is  so  powerfully 
adapted  to  accomplish.  Christianity  will  civilize, 
it  is  true,  but  it  is  only  when  it  is  allowed  to  deve- 
lope  the  energies  by  which  it  sanctifies.  Chris- 
tianity will  inconceivably  ameliorate  the  present 
condition  of  being, — who  doubts  it  ?  Its  imiversal 
prevalence,  not  in   the   name   but  in  reahty,  will 
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convert  this  world  into  a  semi-^radisaical  state; 
but  it  is  only  while  it  is  permitted  to  prepare  its 
inhabitants  for  a  better.  Let  her  be  urged  to  forget 
her  celestial  origui  and  destiny,  to  forget  that  she 
ca/ne  from  God,  arid  returns  to  God ;  and  whether 
she  is  employed  by  the  artful  and  enterprising,  as 
the  instrument  of  establishing  a  spiritual  empire 
and  dominion  over  mankind,  or  by  the  philan- 
thropist, as  the  means  of  promoting  their  civili- 
zation and  improxemcnt,  she  resents  the  foul 
indignity,  claps  her  wings,  and  takes  her  flight, 
leaving  nothing  but  a  base  and  sanctmionious 
hypocrisy  in  her  room. 

Preach  it  then,  my  dear  brother,  with  a  constant 
recollection  that  such  is  its  character  and  aim. 
Preach  it  with  a  perpetual  \iew  to  eternity,  and 
with  the  simplicity  and  affection  with  which  you 
would  address  yom-  dearest  friends,  were  they 
assembled  round  your  dying  bed.  While  others 
are  ambitious  to  form  the  citizen  of  earth,  be  it 
yours  to  train  him  for  heaven ;  to  raise  up  the 
temple  of  God  from  among  the  ancient  desolations  \ 
to  contribute  your  part  towards  the  formatioa 
and  perfection  of  that  eternal  society,  which  will 
flourish  in  inviolable  purity  and  order,  when  all' 
human  associations  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the 
princes  of  this  world  sliall  come  to  nought.  In 
the  pursuit  of  these  objects,  let  it  be  your  ambition 
to  tread  in  tlie  footsteps  of  a  Brainerd  and  a 
Schwartz ;  I  may  add,  of  your  excellent  relative,' 
with   whom   we    are    happy    in  perceiring  you  to- 
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possess  a  congeniality  of  chaxacter,  not  ieas  than 
an  affinity  of  blood. 

But  should  you  succeed  beyond  your  utmost 
hope,  expect  not  to  escape  the  ridicule  of  the  un^ 
godly,  or  the  censure  of  the  world :  but  be  content 
to  sustain  that  sort  of  reputation^  and  run  that  sort 
of  career,  invariably  allotted  to  the  christian  Mis- 
sionary ;  where,  agreeable  to  the  experience  of 
St  Paul,  obscurity  and  notoriety,  admiration  and 
scorn,  sorrows  and  consolations,  attachments  the 
most  tender  and  opposition  the  most  violent,  are 
interchangeably  mingled. 

But  whatever  be  the  sentiments  of  the  world, 
lespecting  which  you  will  indulge  no  excessive 
solicitude,  your  name  will  be  precious  in  India, 
your  memory  dear  to  multitudes,  who  will  reve- 
rence in  you  the  instrument  of  their  eternal  sal- 
vation ;  and  how  much  more  satisfaction  will 
accrue  from  the  consciousness  of  this,  than  jfrom 
the  loudest  human  applause,  your  own  reflections 
will  determine.  At  that  awful  moment  when  you 
are  called  to  bid  a  final  adieu  to  the  world,  and  to 
look  into  eternity;  when  the  hopes,  fears,  and 
agitations  which  sublunary  objects  shall  have  oc- 
casioned, will  subside  like  a  feverish  dream,  or  a 
vision  of  the  night,  the  certainty  of  belonging  to 
the  number  of  the  saved  will  be  the  only  con- 
solation ;  and  when  to  this  is  joined  the  conviction 
of  having  contributed  to  enlarge  that  nmnber,  your 
joy  will  be  full.  You  will  be  conscious  of  having 
conferred  a  benefit  on  your  fellow-creatures,  you 
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know  not  precisely  what,  but  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  will  require  all  the  illumination  of  eternity  to 
measure  its  dimensions,  and  ascertain  its  value. 
Having  followed  Christ  in  the  regeneration,  in  the 
preparatory  laboiu^  accompanying  the  renovation 
of  mankind,  you  will  rise  to  an  elevated  station  in 
a  world  where  tiie  scantiest  portion  is  afar  more 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory,  and  a  con- 
spicuous place  will  be  assigned  you  in  that  un- 
changing firmament,  where  those  ivho  have  turned 
many  to  righteousness,  shall  shine  as  the  stars  for 
ever  and  ever. 

But  it  is  time  I  should  close  this  address,  wliich 

has  already  been  extended  nmch  further  tlian  was 

at  first  designed.     On  the  necessity  of  maintaining 

an  exemplarj'  purity  of  conduct,  httle  or  nothing 

has  been  said,  because  such  is  our  confidence  in 

your  character,  that  we  deemed  admonition  of  this 

kind  superfluous.     As  you  are,    however,    still    in 

the    body,    and    will     be     exposed    to    ninnerous 

■  temptations,  yoii  will  feel  the  propriety  of    being 

^1         jealous  over  yourself  with  a  godly  jealousy,  and  ex- 

^1         erting  a  continual  care  and  vigilance,  lest,  in  the 

^1         awfiil   language  of  the  apostle,  after  preaching  to 

^1         others,  you  yourself  should  be  a  cast-away.     I  need 

^M         not  remind    you    that    the    society    under    whose 

H         auspices    you   are    proceeding   to    India,  have    on 

^B         no  occasion  employed  a  Missionary  in  whom  they 

^1        reposed  more  confidence,  or  of  wliom  they  formed 

^1         more  raised  exiiectations  :    if  von  should  become 

I"  • 
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Qieless,  ours  will  not  be  an  ordinary  diaappoint- 
ment;  we  shall  have  fidlen  from  a  great  hopei. 
You  will  be  sensible  of  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  not  interfering  with  the  politics  of  India,  nor 
of  giving  the  smallest  ground  of  umbrage  and  dis- 
trust to  the  constituted  authorities,  to  whom  it  will 
be  your  duty  not  less  than  your  interest  to  pay  on 
aU  occasions,  in  return  for  the  protection  they  will 
yield,  the  most  respe^^jl  f^^^jEffenfe. 

Let  me  also  recommend  you  to  listen  to  the 
advice,  and  be  guided<'%y*''tiie  suggestions,  as  fiur 

"  y^^.a?9Mf^oW^l  «e?H^^  in 

the  mission,  and  of  Dr.  Carey  in  particular,  whose 

wisdom  and  experienced'^ 'to  say  nothing  of  his 
lelagc^uj^^  at- 

tention. You  are  now  about  to  be  removed  fit>m 
us,  who  it  is  probable  shall  see  your  fisu^e  no  more ; 
but  you  will  not  be  removed  from  the  communion 

■         ■  ill-  ■         ■'  1  '         ^  ■    i         f      ! 

of  saints,  wlii6h  iK^'^^as  can  divide,  ho  distance 
impair,  in  which  we^.sh^U  pfton  meet  at  a  throne 
of  grace,  whence  fervent  prayers  will  ascend  to  the 
Father  of  meirciesy  .that/heiinay  keep  you  under 
his  holy  protection,  and  cause  the  richest  of  his 
blessings  to  descend  on  the  head  of  him  who  was 
separate  from  his  brethren. 
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A    SERMON. 


Jeremiah  xv,  9. 


S/ie  hath  given  up  the  ghost :  her  stm  is  gone 
down  while  it  was  yet  day. 

It  has  been  the  approved  practice  of  the  most 
enlightened  teachers  of  religion  to  ^\■atch  for  fa- 
vourable occasions  to  impress  the  mind  with  the 
lessons  of  wisdom  and  piety ;  with  a  view  to  which 
they  have  been  wont  to  advert  to  recent  events  of 
an  interesting  order,  that,  by  striking  in  with  a 
tran  of  refiection  already  commenced,  they  might 
the  more  easily  and  forcibly  insinuate  the  instruc- 
tion it  was  their  wish  to  convey.  A  sound  dis- 
cretion, it  miist  be  acknowledged,  is  requisite  to 
make  the  selection.  To  descend  to  the  details 
and  occurrences  of  pri^'ate  life,  would  seldom 
consist  with  the  dignified  decorum  suited  to  re- 
hgious  assemblies :  the  events  to  which  the  atten- 
tion is  directed  on  such  occasions  should  be  of 
a  nature  somewhat  extraordinarj-.  and  calculated 
to  produce  a  deep  and  pennanent  impression.- 
Admonition,  imparted  mider  such  circumstances, 
is   styled,    in    scripture,  a  ivord   in    season,  or,  as 
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k    I- 


it  is  emphatically  expressed  in  tl^  oii^ltAjitm^ 
on  the  wheels,  denoting  the  pecnUar  HKiKty  - 'With 
which  it  makes  its  way  to  the  heart 

In  such  a  -fflkuation^  the  greatest  diffidulty/  a 
speaker  has  to  surmomit  j^  already-  obTiatcdf- 
attention  is  awake,  an  interest  is  excited^  i  and  all 
that  ranains  is  to  lead  the  'nmid>  iedready :  soffi* 
ciently  susceptible,  to  objects  of  permanent  atflitjft* 
He  originates  nothing;  it  is  not  so  uucb- he  that 
speaks,  as  the  eyents  which  speak  ;for  thenttwiffes:;^ 
he  only  presumes  to  interinret,  their  laaguBge»:  aad 
to  guide  the  confused  emotions  of  a  sorrow&d 
and  swoUem  heart  into  the  channels  of  piety.     • 

You  are  aware,  my  brethren,  how  stfon^j^ 
these  observations  apply  to  that  most  affecting, 
occurrence  which  has  recently  qpread  sucht  «conh 
stemation  through  this  great  empire ;  an  event 
which  combines  so  many  circumstances  adapted 
to  excite  commiseration  and  concern,  that  not 
to  survey  it  with  attention,  not  to  permit  it  to 
settle  on  the  heart,  would  betray  the  utmost 
insensibility. 

Devout  attention  to  the  dealings  of  Providence 
is  equally  consonant  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
of  scripture.  He  who  believes  in  the  superin- 
tendence of  an  eternal  mind  over  the  affairs  of 
the  universe,  is  equally  irrational  and  indevout 
in  neglecting  to  make  the  course  of  events  the 
subject  of  frequent  meditation ;  since  the  know- 
ledge of  God  is  incomparably  more  important 
than    the    most    intimate    acquaintance   with   our 
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fellow-creatures;  and  as  the  latter  is  cluefly  ac- 
quirftl  by  an  attentive  observ-atimi  of  their  con- 
tUict,  so  must  tlie  former  be  obtained  in  tho  same 
wiiy.  The  operations  of  Providence  are  niariced 
with  a  character  as  expressive  of  their  great  Author 
as  the  productions  of  human  agency;  and  the 
same  Being  who  s|)eaks  like  himself  in  his  word,  acts  ' 
like  himself  in  the  moral  economy  of  the  univefs*.'  ' 
However  inferior  in  precision  and  extent  the ' 
knowledge  derived  from  the  last  of  these  sources; 
compared  to  the  copimis  and  satisfactory  infor-' 
mation  atTorded  hy  tile  Scriptures,  it  will  appear'' 
too  important  to  be  neglected,  when  it  is  coti-" 
sidered  that  it  is  anieeedent,  and  that,  supporfhg 
it  is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  e\ince  the  existence 
of  a  DHty,  it  is  impossible  for  revelation  to  supply 
that  defi?ct.  The  word  of  God  assumes  the  ctT- 
tainty  of  his  being  and  attributes,  as  a  truth  already 
sufficiently  ascertained  by  the  light  of  nature, 
while  it  proceeds  to  inform  us  on  a  multitude  of 
subjects  which  elude  the  researches  of  finite  feasbh'. 
To  us  who  have  access  to  both  these  scrttrtJeS'Cf 
information,  they  serve  to  illustrate  each  other: 
the  obscurities  of  providence  are  elucidated  by 
scripture;  the  declarations  of  scriptiu-e  are  veri- 
fied by  providence.  One  unfolds,  as  far  as  it  is 
suitable  to  our  state,  the  character  and  designs 
of  the  mysterious  Agent ;  the  other  displays  his 
worits ;  and  the  admirable  harmony,  which  is  found 
to  subsist  between  them,  strengthens  and  invi- 
gorates our  confidence  in  both. 

VOL.    I.  X 
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Hence,  a  disregard  to  the  operations  of  the 
Deity  in  his  providential  dispensations,  is  fre- 
quently stigmatized  in  scripture  as  an  unequivocal 
symptom  of  impiety.  Woe  unto  them,  says  Isaiah, 
that  rise  up  early  in  the  morning,  that  they  may 
follow  strong  drink ;  that  continue  until  night,  till 
wine  inflame  them  !  and  the  harp,  and  the  viol,  the 
tabrety  and  pipe,  and  zaine,  are  in  their  feasts : 
but  they  regard  not  the  work  of  the  Lord,  neither 
consider  the  operation  of  his  hands.  Therefore 
my  people  are  gone  into  captivity,  because  they  have 
v/o  knowledge.''* 

The  striking  analogy  which  the  course  of  nature 
and  providence  bears  to  the  peculiar  discoveries 
of  revelation,  has  been  traced  by  an  eminent 
prelate  with  a  depth  and  precision  which  reflect 
honour  on  human  nature.f  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  enter  on  this  topic :  let  me  only  be  permitted 
to  remark,  that  the  analogy  extends  not  only  to 
the  discoveries  themselves,  but  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  conveyed.  In  both,  a  constant 
appeal  is  made  to  facts.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Bible  is  devoted  to  history,  where  the  grand  truths 
which  are  taught  are  intimately  incorporated  with 
the  nan'ative,  and  mingled  with  the  character  and 
transactions  of  li\'ing  agents  ;  by  which  they  are 
rendered  far  more  impressive  than  if  they  had 
remained  in  an  abstract  and  didactic  form. 

How  languid  the  impression  produced  by  a  bare 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  providence, 

*  Isaidi  V.  11 — 13.  \  Bishop  Butler. 
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for  example,  compared  to  that  which  we  derive 
from  the  history  of  Abraham,  whom  we  see  con- 
ducted from  kingdom  to  kingdom  by  a  divine 
hand,  and  instnicted  where  to  pitch  his  tent, 
and  where  to  erect  his  altars.  The  wonderful 
evolutions  in  the  story  of  Joseph  also  illustrate  the 
conduct  of  him  whose  ways  are  in  the  deep,  and 
his  patht  past  finding  out,  in  a  manner  far  more 
powertul  than  the  clearest  instruction  conveyed 
in  general  propositions. 

When  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  introduce, 
by  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  a  more  perfect  and 
permanent  economy  of  religion,  he  founded  it 
entirely  on  facts,  attested  by  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable evidence,  and  the  most  splendid  miracles. 
The  apostles  were  witnesses,  who,  by  the  signs 
and  wonders  they  wrought,  made  that  appeal  to 
the  senses  of  men,  which  Imd  been  previously 
made  to  their  own ;  and  the  doctrines  which  they 
taught  in  tlieir  writings  were  little  more  than 
natural  consequences  resulting  from  the  undoubted 
truth  of  their  testimony.  If  they  wish  to  Inculcate 
the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  and  future  judge- 
ment, they  deem  it  sufficient  to  appeal  to  the  fact 
of  Christ's  resurrection  and  session  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  ;  they  present  no  e\idence  of  a  future 
state,  except  what  ultimately  terminates  in  the 
person  of  the  Saviour,  as  the  tirst-begotten  from 
tlie  dead ;  and  most  anxiously  wani  us  against 
resting  our  hope  of  salvation  on  any  other  basis 
than  that  of  a  sensible  sacrifice,  the  offering  of 
v*2 
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the  body  of  Christ,  once  f(m>^L/i\'3^hm,^}aBAeyer 
i»  sublime  and  coofiolaAQiy.  in.  the  (Christian rxeligioii 
originates  in  facte -^  and  events  whioh  a^ppealed  to 
the  senses,  and  passed  in  thia  yisibia  theatre; 
though  their  ultimate  result  is  commensurate 
with  eternity.  In  order  to  rescue  us  .from  the 
idolatiy  of  the  creature,  and  the  dominion  of>  the 
senses.  He  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with »:  our 
frame  makes  use  of  sensible  appeaj»DceSy = i  end 
causes  his  Sou  to  become  flesh,  and  to  ^tch  ihis 
tent,  amongst  us,  that,  by  faith  in  his  cruqified 
humanity,  we  may  ascend,  as  by  a  mystic  ladderi 
to  the  abode  of  the  Eternal.  .    ' 

Providence,  it  has  already  been  resiarked,  cort* 
veys  its  most  impressive  lessons  in  the  same  shape ; 
and  by  clothing  the  abstractions  of  religion  in  the 
realities  of  life,  renders  them  in  a  manner  palpable. 
While  they  remain  in  the  form  of  general  truths, 
and  are  the  objects  of  speculation,  they  affect 
us  but  little  ;  they  preserve  us  from  the  shallow 
sophistiy  of  impiety,  and  conduct  us  to  just  con- 
clusions on  subjects  of  the  last  moment ;  but  their 
control  over  the  heart  and  conduct  is  scarcely  felt. 
In  order  to  be  deeply  impressed,  we  require  some 
object  to  be  presented  more  in  unison  with  the 
sensitive  part  of  our  nature — something  more  pre- 
cise and  limited — something  which  the  mind  may 
more  distinctly  realize,  and  the  imagination  more 
firmly  grasp.  The  process  of  feeling  widely  differs 
in  this  respect  from  that  of  reasoning,  and  is  re- 
gulated by  opposite  laws.     In  reasoning,  we  recede 
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as  far  as  possible  from  sensihle  impressions ;  and 
the  more  general  and  comprehensive  our  conclu^ 
sions,  and  the  larger  our  abstractions,  provided 
they  are  sustained  by  sufficient  evidence,  the  raoi^ 
knowledge  is  extended,  and  the  intellect  impTOVedl 
SensibiUty  is  excited,  the  affections  are  aw'akenedi 
on  the  contrary,  on  those  occasions  in  winch  w6 
tread  back  onr  steps,  and,  descending  from  gene^ 
ndities,  direct  the  attention  to  individual '  objects 
nnd  particular  events.  We  all  acknowledge,  for 
CTtampte,  our  constant  exposure  to  death;  but  It 
is  GeMom  we  experience  the  practical  impressicih 
of  that  weighty  truth,  except  when  we  witnesi 
the  stroke  of  niortaUty  actually  inflicted.  We  Uni- 
TCTSasHy  acknowledge  the  uncertainty  of  humati 
prospects,  and  the  instability  of  earthly  distint" 
tions ;  but  it  is  when  we  behold  them  signally 
destroyed  and  confounded,  that  we  feel  our  pre^ 
sumption  checked,  and  our  hearts  a|i]5alled.  ■"' 

For  this  reason.  He  who  spake  as  never'  matt 
spake,  Itas  wont  to  coriVey  his  instructions  by 
s^Trtible  images,  and '  in  familiar  apologues,  that; 
by  concentrating  the  attention  within  the  sphere 
of  particidar  occurrences,  and  individual  ohjectsi 
the  impressions  of  bis  lessons  might  become  mcnti 
vivii  and  more  prx»fi)und.'  '"'"  '' 

It  is  thus  that  Providence  is  addressing  Us* tift 
th*' present  moment;  and  if  we  afe  wise.  We  shall 
concert  the  melancholy  event  bofore  us*  not  to  th^ 
purposes  of  political  speculation,  frnitless  conjee^ 
tare,  or  anxious  foreboding,  but  (what  is  infinitely 
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better)  to  a  profound  consideration  of  the  hand  of 
God ;  and  then,  though  we  may  be  at  a  loss  to 
explore  the  reason  of  his  conduct,  we  shall  be  at 
none  how  to  improve  it. 

Criminal  as  it  is  always,  not  to  mark  the  foot- 
steps of  Deity,  the  guilt  of  such  neglect  is  greatly 
aggravated,  when  he  comes  forth  from  his  place 
to  execute  his  judgments,  and  display  his  wrath  ; 
when  he  is  pleased,  as  at  present,  to  extinguish 
in  an  instant  the  hopes  of  a  nation,  to  clothe  the 
throne  in  sackcloth,  and  involve  a  kingdom  in 
mourning.  The  greatness,  the  suddenness  of  this 
calamity,  accompanied  with  circumstances  of  the 
most  tender  and  affecting  interest,  speaks  to  the 
heart  in  accents  which  nothing  but  the  utmost 
obduration  can  resist ;  so  that  were  it  the  sole 
intention  of  Him  who  has  inflicted  it,  to  awaken 
the  careless,  and  alarm  the  secure,  among  the 
higher  orders  especially,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  per- 
ceive what  could  have  been  done  more  than  has 
been  accomplished.  Whatever  imagination  can 
combine  in  an  example  of  the  uncertainty  of  life, 
the  frailty  of  youth,  the  evanescence  of  beauty, 
and  the  nothingness  of  worldly  greatness,  in  its 
highest  state  of  elevation,  is  exhibited  in  this  awful 
event  in  its  full  dimensions. 

The  first  particular  which  strikes  the  attention 
in  this  solemn  \isitation,  is  the  rank  of  the  illus- 
trious personage,  who  appears  to  have  been  placed 
on  the  pinnacle  of  society  for  the  express  purpose 
of  rendering  her  fall  the  more  conspicuous,  and  of 
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convincing  as  many  as  are  susceptible  of  conviction, 
that  man  at  his  best  estate  is  altogeUier  vanity.  The 
Deity  himself  adorned  the  victim  with  his  own 
hands,  accumulating  upon  her  all  the  decorations 
and  ornaments  best  adapted  to  render  her  th« 
object  of  universal  admiration.  He  permitted  her 
to  touch  whatever  tliis  sublunary  scene  presents 
that  is  most  attractive  and  alluring,  Imt  to  grasp 
nothing ;  and  after  conducting  lier  to  an  eminence 
whence  she  could  survey  all  the  glories  of  empire 
as  her  destined  possession,  closed  her  eyes  in  death. 
That  such  an  event  should  affect  us  in  a  manner 
very  superior  to  similar  calamities  which  occur  in 
private  life,  is  agreeable  to  the  order  of  nature,  and 
the  will  of  God ;  nor  is  the  profound  sensation  it 
has  produced  to  be  considered  as  the  symbol  of 
courtly  adulation.  The  catastrophe  itself,  it  is 
true,  apart  from  its  peculiar  circumstances,  is  not 
a  rare  occurrence.  Mothers  often  expire  in  the 
ineffectual  effort  to  give  birth  to  their  offspring; 
both  are  consigned  to  the  same  tomb,  and  the 
survivor,  after  witnessuig  the  wreck  of  so  many 
hopes  and  joys,  is  left  to  mourn  alone,  rejitsing 
to  be  comforted,  because  they  are  not.  There  is  no 
sorrow  which  imagination  can  picture,  no  sign  of 
anguish  which  nature  agonized  and  oppressed  can 
exhibit,  no  accent  of  woe,  but  what  is  already 
fiimihar  to  the  ear  of  fallen,  afflicted  humanity ; 
and  the  roll  which  Ezekiel  beheld,  flying  through 
the  heavens,  inscribed  within  and  without  mth 
torroxc,  lamentation,   and  woe,   enters,    sooner  or 
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hteVf  into  cffeiy  hnBey  and.  disdkaigeB'  itB  *  eoiiteii<» 
ia  eveiy  i^oacnu;  ^  Bat  iir  thei.priTatei'dipartiwtoifa 
of  lifir^  the:  dirtressoig  iinddsBtBi  whidi  ooc^lir  iatife 
oanfiheA/to  ^^jiiaiTow- ciixlev:  ^Thib  iK>peMo£::aii 
Hidiiodaal  js  lonished,  the<liap|«ie8s?t£.a  fiuiiily>'i8 
destroyed;  4>ut  ^yuesodaL  system: .is .iuidinpairedj 
asd  its  mowmeote  e^perienoa-Bo  impedinKntv;  and 
auuitain  »no.>a6Bs9blfi^  iiqavy.  'The  wwrtom  ipaaads 
through; ;  the i  air,  ndiich  sooiiii<ok>aa8  upon  i9t,yfassA 
att- IS  i  tianqliiL  rMiA  iwhen.  .t)ie  ^gneat  ligbtaoan^ 
ornaments  of  the  world,  placedifaloftTtOiOOnduofc 
its  htferion :  tnoiwiientsi  aie  >  ^  extmguishedy  >  sucb  /  an 
eyeaAMwembles  ithe  ofiocalyptic ^ ^ial ..paured . into 
thatf  element  which  changes  tits r  whole  iitempeiai^ 
tmrei  i  and  :ia.  the  presage;  df!  >£ita]:;fiil  < cc«nmotions>!  of 
thunders,  %htmngs, :and  tempests.  •  -i:,'  ;>/  i.i. 
.  Independently  of  the  political  consequences  that 
may  result  from  an  eyent  which,  by  changing  the 
order  of  succession,  involves  the  prospects  of  the 
nation  in  obscurity,  we  are  formed  to  be  peculiarly 
afieoted  by  the  spectacle  of  prostrate  majesty,  and 
fallen  greatness.  We  are  naturally  prone  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  contemplation  of  exalted  rank,  the 
idea  of  superior  felicity.  We  perceive  in  persons 
of  that  station,  a  command  over  the  sources  of 
eiyoyment,  a  power  of  gratifying  their  inclinations 
in  a  multitude  of  forms  from  which  others  are 
precluded:  and  as  they  appear  to  possess  the 
means  of  supplying  every  want,  of  obviating  every 
inconvenience,  and  of  alleviating,  to  a  considerable 
extent^  every  sorrow  incident  to  humanity,  it  is  not 
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to  bor  wondered  at  tiiat  we  regard  tbem 'as  the 
darlings  of  nature,  and  the  fatourites  of  fortune. 
The  share  they  [wssess  of  the  bounties  ajid  in- 
dulgences of  Providence,  is  so  much  beyond  the 
ordinary  measure  of  allotment,  and  set  large  a 
portion  of  human  art  and  industry  is  exerted  in 
smoothinff  tlieir  passage,  and  strewir^  Howers  in 
thwr  path,  that  we  almost  necessarily  associate 
ideas  of  superior  enjoyment  with  a  description  of 
persons,  for  whose  gratification  die  inferior  classes 
seem  bom  to  toil. 

We  are  so  constituted  also,  that  the  sight  of 
felicity,  when  it  is  not  mixed  with  envy,  is  always 
connected  with  pleasing  emotions,  whether  it. jS 
considered  as  possessed  by  ourselves  or  byothewi) 
not  excepting  even  the  animal  creation.  For  who 
can  behold  their  harmless  pleasiu-es,  the  wild  gam- 
bols of  their  young,  rioting  in  the  superabundance 
of  life  and  excess  of  pleasure,  without  experiencing 
a  momentary  exhilaration  ?  As  their  enjoyments 
are  considered  too  scanty  and  limited  to  excite 
a  feeling  of  envy  ;  so,  from  an  opposite  cause,  th^ 
privileges  attached  to  an  elevated  station  seldom 
produce  it.      Happily  for  mankind,  the  corrosions 

I  of  that  baleful  passion  are  almost  entirely  confined 
to  equals,  or  to  those  between  whom  there  exist 
some  pretensions  to  equahty ;  who,  having  started 
from  nearly  the  same  level,  have  recently  distanced 
each  other,  in  the  chase  of  distinction,  or  of  glory; 
But  when  the  superiority  we  contemplate  has  been 
long  possessed,  when  it  is  such  as  renders  compe- 


I 
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tition  hopeless^  and  comparison  absurd/ the  feelings 
of  rivalry  are  superseded  by  an  emotion  of  respect^ 
and  the  spectacle  presented  of  superior  felicity, 
produces  its  primary  and  natural  effect.  We  dwell 
with  complacency  on  a  system  of  arrangements 
so  exquisitely  adapted  apparently  to  the  produc- 
tion of  happiness,  and  yield  a  sort  of  involuntary 
homage  to  the  person  in  whom  it  centres,  without 
appearing  to  disturb  our  pretensions,  or  interfere 
with  our  pursuits.  Hence,  of  all  factitious  dis- 
tinctions, that  of  birth  is  least  exposed  to  envy ; 
the  thought  of  aspiring  to  an  equality  in  that 
respect,  being  instantly  checked  by  the  idea  of 
impossibility.  When  we  turn  our  eyes  towards 
the  possessors  of  distinguished  opulence  and  power, 
so  many  glittering  appendages  crowd  on  the  ima- 
gination, productive  of  agreeable  emotion,  that  we 
lose  sight  of  the  essential  equality  of  the  species, 
and  think  less  of  the  persons  themselves,  than  of 
the  artificial  splendour  which  surrounds  them. 

That  there  is  some  illusion  in  these  sentiments, 
that  the  balance  in  respect  of  real  enjoyment  is  far 
from  being  so  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  opulent 
and  the  great,  as  they  prompt  us  to  imagine,  is  an 
indubitable  fact.  Nevertheless,  the  disposition  they 
create  to  regard  the  external  appearances  of  opu- 
lence and  power,  wth  respect  unmingled  with  envy, 
and  to  acquiesce  with  pleasure  in  the  visible  supe- 
riority they  confer,  is  productive  of  incalculable 
benefit.  But  for  this,  the  distinctions  of  rank,  and 
the  privileges  and  inununities  attached  to  each,  on 
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which  much  of  the  tranquillity  and  all  the  improve- 
ments of  society  depend,  woidd  fall  a  prey  to  an 
unfeeling  rapacity  ;  the  many  would  hasten  to  seize 
on  the  exclusive  advantages  of  tlie  few ;  and  the 
selfish  passions,  uncontrolled  by  a  more  refined 
order  of  feehng,  would  break  f'ortli  with  a  fiiry  that 
would  quickly  overwhelm  the  mounds  and  ft-iices 
of  legal  authority.  By  means  of  the  sentiments  to 
which  we  have  adverted,  society  exerts  a  sort  of 
plastic  power  over  its  members,  which  forms  their 
habits  and  inclinations  to  a  cheerful  acquiescence  in 
the  allotments  of  Providence,  and  bestows  on  the 
positive  institutions  of  man  the  stability  of  nature. 

As  the  necessary  consequence  of  these  senti- 
ments, when  great  reverses  befall  the  higher  orders, 
the  mind  experiences  a  kind  of  rendsion;  the 
contrast  of  their  present  with  their  past  situation, 
produces  a  deeper  sympathy  than  is  experienced 
on  other  occasions.  We  measure  the  height  from 
which  they  fell,  and  calculate  the  extent  of  their 
loss  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  value  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  attach  to  the  immunities  and 
enjoyments  of  which  it  deprives  them.  The  sight  of 
such  elaborate  preparations  for  happiness  rendered 
abortive,  of  a  majestic  fabric  so  proudly  seated  and 
exquisitely  adorned  suddenly  overturned,  disturbs 
the  imagination  like  a  convulsion  of  nature,  and 
diffuses  a  feeling  of  insecurity  and  terror,  as  though 
nothing  remained  on  which  we  could  repose  with 
confidence.  Hence,  the  misfortunes  of  princes  who 
have   survived  their  greatness,  and  terminated  a 
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aoiectedl  iby  poets  in  every  agftiostfae  bams'^of  th^xs^ 
fictions  iwbioh  lare  inrentedfor  the  pulpose  of  (pitH 
dkicing* ecmiiipiserdtion.     .1  hh  .  ik 

j(lToi:gnard  iigainsi  these  feelings  beiiig  owried  t6' 
eKcefis,  iso^astto  induce  an  obijiricmiofitiiotal  ^tim> 
ti6fi^  la  aaor^oe  cxfiipiincipfe/  ia  mean  and  pusilr^ 
Iqiioboius  ^liroitriMion  ?  befcnre  ihe  profligate  and  the 
viak)H6  ;oto;  in^etbei  necessity*  of  correcting  their 
a^etvatiantsbyi  the  ^^lict^tds  of  reason  and  religion^  i» 
iiMrcignrtte  )opri  puipdse.  ^  The  ^tilit7  of^a  fclass  06 
fiailingsiiik/nobtheilepf  certain  for  their  beingi 'liable^ 
tK>  ahfusej)  Leboneitatherarvaii  mjiself^of  the^awfuii 
diflpeoesiiiion  before  ^liib^  to!  sorest  (a  warning  to  the 
pdisessoDB  J  V  of  these  envied  distinctions^  i  nat»  to  ovev^ 
ifete tliheiri'^ahie^  ^or  i^^onfide  in.thdr  continuance/ 
whtchr^at  mo  A  are  but  the  flower  of  the  fl^lA,  as 
nmch  distingufihed  ?  by  its  superior  frailty,  as  by  its 
boaoity.  They  belong  to  the  fashion  of  that  world 
zehiok  pas^eth  mvay  ;  they  contribute  much  to  em- 
bellish; apd  beautify  this  transitory  abode,  to  the 
oiiiatEnesiit  of:  which; the  Supreme  Being  has  shown 
himself  not  inattentive.  As  the  God  of  order, 
vrhatever  tends  to  secure  and  perpetuate  it,  is  the 
object  of  his  apprpbation ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that 
he  regards  with  complacency  that  distribution  of 
mon  i  into  distinct  orders,  which  assimilates  the 
socidl  system  to  that  variety  which  pervades  the 
economy  of  uatiire; 

:.  Let'  their  possessors  remember,  however,  that 
they/  inust  fibogrtly  .  be  •  dirested   of   the   brilliant 
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appoidages  ajid  splendid  ornaments  of  rank  and 
station,  and  enter  into  a  world  where  theysre 
unknown  ;  where  they  will  carry  nothing '  but  tbe 
essential  elements  of  their  being,  impsressed  with 
those  indelible  charactei's  which  must  sustain  the 
scrutiny  of  Omniscience-  These  artificial  deco- 
rations, bo  it  remembered,  are  not,  proporlj'  SjieAk- 
ingj  their  own ;  the  elevation  to  which  th^y  belong 
is  momentary :  and  as  the  merit  of  an'  actor  is  nofe 
estimated  by  the  pact  which  he  perfbrms,  but  solely 
by  the  truth  and  propriety  of  hisi  representation^; 
and  the  peasant  is  often  applauded' <  iwhere^  i\tii 
monarch  is  hbsed;  so  when  the  great  drraaAi  of 
life  is  concluded,  he  who  allotsiits;  scenes,  qnd 
determines  its  period,  will  take  an  acooimt  of  hiai 
servmits,  and  as8ij,'n  to  each  hie  punishment  br 
reward,  in  his  proper  character.  The'  existenco 
of  a  perfect  and  eternal  mind,  renders '  sucU  an 
order  of  things  necessary;  for  with  whtitevcpi skill' 
society  may  be  organized,  still  it  will  make  hot  » 
faint  approximation  to  our  limited '  ctineeptions  ot 
justice;  and  since  there  is '  aii  or^nal  mind  inv 
which  these  ideas  subsist  in  their  utmost  perteo>J 
tion,  whence  the  finite  conception  of'  justice  is 
transcribed,  they  must  at  some: period  or  other  b^^ 
rsalized.  That  they  are  not  so  at  present  isob^ 
vious.  Merit  is  often  depreesed,  rice  eialted;! 
and  with  the  best  regulationB  of  human  wisdom,^ 
executed  mth  the  utmost  impartiality,  malevolence' 
will  ever  be  armed  with  the.  power  of  inflicting  a 
thousand  nameless  indignities  and  oppressions,  with> 
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perfect  impunity.  Though  the  efficacy  of  human 
laws  is  far  more  conspicuous  in  restnuoing  and 
punishing  than  in  rewarding,  in  which  their  re- 
sources are  extremely  limited,  it  is  only  those 
flagrant  offences  that  disturb  the  public  tranquillity 
to  which  they  extend ;  while  the  silent  stream  of 
misery  issuing  from  private  vice,  which  is  inces- 
santly impairing  the  foimdations  of  public  and 
individual  happiness,  by  a  secret  and  invisible  sap, 
remains  unchecked.  The  gradations  even  of  rank, 
virhich  are  partly  the  cause  and  partly  the  effect  of 
the  highest  social  hnprovements,  are  accompanied 
with  so  many  incidental  evils,  that  nothing  but  an 
enlarged  contemplation  of  their  ultimate  tendency 
and  effect,  could  reconcile  us  to  the  monstrous  in- 
congruities and  deformities  they  display,  in  wealth 
which  ruins  its  possessor,  titles  which  dignify  the 
base,  and  influence  exerted  to  none  but  the  most 
miscliievous  purposes.  The  enlightened  observer 
of  human  affairs  is  often  struck  with  horror  at  the 
consequences  incidentally  resulting  from  laws  and 
institutions  which,  on  account  of  their  general 
utility,  command  his  unfeigned  veneration.  These 
are  the  unequivocal  indications  of  a  fallen  state ; 
but  since  it  is  also  a  state  of  probation,  the  irre- 
gularities by  which  it  is  distinguished,  in  the  fre- 
quent exaltation  of  the  wicked,  and  the  humiliation 
and  depression  of  the  righteous,  are  such  as  furnish 
the  fittest  materials  for  trial.  What  state,  let  me 
ask,  is  better  calculated  than  the  present,  to  put 
it   to   the    test,  whether  we  will  suffer   ourselves 
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to  be  swayed  by  tbe  dictates  of  reason,  or  the 
fascinations  of  pleasure  ;  whetlier  we  will  allow 
the  future  to  predoniinate  over  the  present,  the 
things  that  are  invisible  over  those  that  are  seen  ; 
and,  prefemng  an  eternal  recompense  with  God 
to  the  transitory  objects  of  concupiscence,  submit 
to  be  controlled  by  his  will,  and  led  by  his 
Spirit. 

Whatever  reception  these  views  may  meet  with, 
one  thing  is  certain,  tliat  it  is  invariably  the  most 
necessary  they  should  he  inculcated  where  they 
are  the  most  unwelcome ;  and  that  il'  tliere  he  any 
one  description  of  persons  more  in  danger  than 
another,  of  being  lulled  into  a  forgetfiilness  of 
future  prospects,  it  is  to  them,  especially,  the 
warning  voice  should  he  directed,  the  eternal  world 
unveiled.  And  who,  but  will  acknowledge,  that 
this  danger  is  especially  incident  to  such  as  bask 
in  the  smiles  of  fortune,  and,  possessing  an  un- 
limited command  over  the  sources  of  enjoyment, 
are  bound  to  the  world  by  the  most  vivid  asso- 
ciations of  plcasiu'c  and  of  hope  ?  Give  me  neither 
poverty  nor  riches,  said  one  of  the  wisest  of  men, 
hst  I  be  full,  and  deny  thee,  and  say.  Who  is  the 
Lord?  or,  lest  I  be  poor,  luid  steal,  and  take  the 
name  of  Qod  in  vain.  While  riches  exempt  their 
possessore  from  the  temptation  of  meaner  vices, 
his  obserx'ation  taught  him  their  i>eculiar  expo- 
sure to  practical  impiety,  and  to  that  forgetfulness 
of  God  which  is  the  root  and  core  of  all  our  dis- 
orders. 
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Let  them  turn  their  eyes,  then,  for  a  moment, 
to  this  illustrious  Princess;  who,  while  she  lived, 
concentred  in  herself  whatever  distinguishes  the 
higher  orders  of  society,  and  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  addressing  them  from  the  tomb. 

Bom  to  inherit  the  most  illustrious  monarchy 
in  the  world,  and  united  at  an  early  period  to  the 
object  of  her  choice,  whose  virtues  amply  justified 
her  preference,  she  enjoyed  (what  is  not  always 
the  privilege  of  that  rank)  the  highest  connubial 
feUcity,  and  had  the  prospect  of  combining  all  the 
tranqml  enjoyments  of  private  Ufe,  with  the  splen- 
dour of  a  royal  station.  Placed  on  the  summit  of 
society,  to  her  every  eye  was  turned,  in  her  every 
hope  was  centred,  and  nothing  was  wanting  to 
complete  her  felicity,  except  perpetuity.  To  a 
grandeur  of  mind  suited  to  her  royal  birth  and 
lofty  destination,  she  joined  an  exquisite  taste 
for  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  charms  of  re- 
tirement ;  where,  far  from  the  gaze  of  the  mul- 
titude, and  the  frivolous  agitations  of  fashionable 
life,  she  employed  her  hours  in  visiting,  with  her 
distinguished  consort,  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  in 
improving  her  virtues,  in  perfecting  her  reason, 
and  acquiring  the  knowledge  best  adapted  to 
qualify  her  for  the  possession  of  power,  and  the 
cares  of  empire.  One  thing  only  was  wanting 
to  render  our  satisfaction  complete,  in  the  pro- 
spect of  the  accession  of  such  a  Princess ;  it  was, 
that  she  might  become  the  hving  mother  of 
children. 
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,  Tlie  long  wished-for  moment  at  length  arrived: 
but  alas !  the  event  anticipated  with  such  eager- 
ness will  form  the  most  melancholy  part  of  our 
history. 

It  is  no  reflection  on  this  amiable  Princess,  to 
suppose,  that  m  her  early  dawn,  with  the  dew 
o/"  her  youth  so  fresh  upon  her,  she  anticipated 
a  long  series  of  years,  and  expected  to  be  led 
through  successive  scenes  of  enchantment,  rising 
aljo^e  each  other  in  fascination  and  beauty.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  she  identified  herself  with  this 
great  nation,  which  she  was  bom  to  govern  ;  and 
that,  while  she  contemplated  its  preeminent  lustre 
in  arts  and  in  arras,  its  commerce  encircling  the 
globe,  its  colonies  ■  diffused  through  both  hemi- 
spheres, and  the  beneficial  effects  of  its  institutions 
extending  to  tlie  whole  earth ;  she  considered 
them  as  so  many  component  parts  of  her  grandeur. 
Her  heart,  we  may  well  conceive,  would  often  be 
ruffled  with  emotions  of  trembling  ecstasy,  when 
she  reflected  that  it  was  ber  province  to  live 
entirely  for  others,  to  compose  the  felicity  of  a 
great  people,  to  move  in  a  sphere  which  would 
afford  scope  for  the  exercise  of  philanthropy  the 
most  enlarged,  of  wisdom  the  most  enlightened  ; 
and  that,  while  others  are  doomed  to  pass  through 
the  world  in  obscurity,  she  was  to  supply  the 
materials  of  historj',  and  to  impart  tliat  impulse  to 
society,  which  was  to  decide  the  destiny  of  future 
generations.  Fired  \nth  the  ambition  of  equal- 
ling, or  surpassing,  the  most  distinguished  of  her 
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predecessors,  she  probably  did  not  despair  of  re- 
\aving  the  remembrance  of  the  brightest  parts  of 
their  story ^  and  of  once  more  attaching  the  epoch 
of  British  glory  to  the  annals  of  a  female  lieign.  It 
is  needless  to  add  that  the  nation  went  with  her> 
and  probably  outstripped  her,  in  these  delightfiil 
anticipations.  We  fondly  hoped,  that*  a  life  sq 
inestimable  would  be  protracted  to  a  <£staiit  petriod^ 
and  that,  after  diffiising  the  bkssings  of  a  just  aaud 
enhghtened  administration,  and  being  smrounded 
by  a  numerous  progeny; -she  Jwduld,  gradually,  in 
a  good  old  age,  sink  under  the  horizon,  amidst  the 
embraces  of  her  family,  and  the  benedictions  cxf 
her  country.  But  alasl  these  delightful  visicHgls 
are  fled,  and  what  do  we  behold  in  their  room>  but 
the  funeral  pall  and  shroud,  a  palace  in  xnomrnn^; 
a  nation  in  tears,  and  the  shadow  of  death  settled 
over  both  like  a  cloud !  O  the  unspeakable  vanity 
of  human  hopes!  the  incurable  blindness  of  man 
to  futurity!  ever  doomed  to  grasp  at  shadows,  to 
seize  with  avidity  what  turns  to  dust  and  ashes  in 
his  hands,  to  sow  the  mr?d,  and  reap  the  whhrlwind. 

How  must  the  heart  of  the  royal  parent  be 
torn  with  anguish  on  this  occasion  ;  deprived  of  a 
daughter,  who  combined  every  quahty  suited  to 
engage  his  affection  and  elevate  his  hopes;  an 
only  child,  the  heir  of  his  throne ;  and  doomed, 
apparently,  to  behold  the  sceptre  pass  from  his 
posterity  into  other  hands  ;  his  sorrow  must  be 
such  as  words  are  inadequate  to  portray.  Nor  is 
it  possible  to  withhold  our  tender  sympathy  from 
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the  unhappy  mother,  who,  in  addition  to  the 
wounds  she  has  received  by  the  loss  of  her  nearest 
relations,  and  by  still  more  trying  vicissitudes,  has 
witnessed  the  extinction  of  her  last  hope,  in  the 
sudden  removal  of  one,  in  whose  bosom  she  mi}<ht 
naturally  hope  to  repose  her  griefs,  and  find  a 
peaceful  haven  from  the  storms  of  life  and  the 
tossings  of  the  ocean.  But  above  all,  the  illus- 
trious consort  of  this  lamented  Princess  is  entitled 
to  the  deepest  commiseration.  How  mysterious 
are  the  ways  of  Providence,  in  rendering  the 
virtues  of  this  distinguished  personage  the  source 
of  his  greatest  trials !  By  these  he  merited  the 
distinction  to  which  monarchs  aspired  in  vain,  and 
by  these  he  exposed  himself  to  a  reverse  of  fortune, 
the  severity  of  ivhich  can  only  be  adequately  esti- 
mated by  tliis  illustrious  mourner.  These  vhtues, 
however^  will  not  be  permitted  to  lose  their  re- 
ward. They  will  find  it  in  the  gratefiil  attachment 
of  the  Jiritish  nation,  in  the  remembrance  of  his 
having  contributed  the  principal  share  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  most  amiable  and  exalted  of  women  ; 
I  and,  above  all,  we  himibly  hope,  ivhen  the  agrfta- 
tionsi  of  time  shall  cease,  in  a  re-union  with  the 
object  of  his  attachment,  before  the  presence  of 
Him  who  will  wipe  every  tear  f ram  the  etfe. 
When  Jehovah  was  pleased  to  command  Isaiah 
the  prophet  to  make  a  public  proclamation  in  the 
ears  of  the  people,  what  was  it,  think  you,  he  was 
ordered  to  announce  i  Was  it  some  profound 
secret  of  nature,  which  had  baffled  the  inquiries 
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of  philosophers  7  or  some  gr^t  political  (Convuiiiani 
which  was  to  change  the  destiny  of  empires];  -No : 
these  were  not  the  sort  of  commumcations  Titiost 
suited  to  the  grandeur  of  his  nature^  or: tihe  exi** 
gencies  of  oiu*s.  The  voice  sahd^  Cry.  And  he  \said^ 
What  shall  I  cry?  Alljlesh  is  grass,  and  eUl  tha 
goodliness  thereof  is  as  the  flower  of  the  field:  The. 
grass  wither eth,  the  flower  fadeth  ;  because  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord  bloweth  upon  it:  surely  the  people  is 
grass.  TJie  grass  witherethy .  the  flower  fadetfi :  but 
tlie  word  of  our  God.  shali  stand  for  ever.f^  Instead 
of  presenting  to  our  eyes  the  mutations  of  power^ 
and  the  revolutions  of  states  and  .  Jkingidom^^ .  h^ 
exhibits  a  more  awful  and  aflfecting  spectacte-^the 
human  race  itself,  withering  under  the  breath  >  of -i^ 
mouthy  perishing  imder  his  rebuke ;  while  he  plauts 
his  eternal  word,  which  subsists  from  generatiow 
to  generation,  in  undecaying  vigour,  to  console  oup 
wretchedness,  and  impregnate  the  dying  mass  with 
the  seed  of  immortality.  As  the  frailty  of  na<ai>, 
and  the  perpetuity  of  his  promises,  are  the  greatest 
contrast  the  universe  presents,  so  the  pr-actical 
impression  of  this  trutli,  however  obvious,  is  tlie 
beginning  of  wisdom,  nor  is  there  a  degree  of  moral 
elevation  to  which  it  will  not  infalhbly  conduct  us. 
Tiie  annunciation  of  life  and  immortahty  by  the 
gospel,  did  it  contain  no  other  truth,  were  sufficient 
to  ciib.  all  the  discoveries  of  science  into  shade, 
and  to  reduce  the  highest  improvements  of  reason 
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to  the  comparative  nothingness  whtchi  the' fl^Wtdf 
a  moment  bears  to  eternity.  '-■...'      ■■  -    ■■    fiii;' 

By  this  discovory,  the  projects  of  hunminattw*- 
are  infinitely  widened,  the  crtJature  of  yesterday 
becomes  the  child  of  eternity  ;  and  ah  felicity'  is 
not  the  less  valuable  in  the  eye  of  reason  becatise 
it  is  remote,  nor  the  misery  which  is  certain,  less 
to  be  deprecated  because  it  is  not  immediately  felt, 
the  care  of  our  future  interests  becomes  our  chief, 
and,  properly  speakitig,  our  only  concern.  AH 
besides  will  shortly  be  not hin^; ;  and  therefore, 
whenever  it  comes  into  competition  with  thes^, 
it  is  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance. 
■'"Is  it  now  any  subject  of  regret,  think  you,  to 
Afci' amiable  I*rinceKS,  so  suddenly  removed,  that 
htv  sun  nviif  dotm  rrfiHe  it  jma  ^ei  dmjf  or  that, 
prematurely  snatched  from  prospects  the  most 
brilliant  and  enchanting,  she  was  compelled  to 
tlbse  her  oj-es  so  soon  on  a  world,  of  whose  gran- 
d^u*  she  formed  s6  conspicuous  a  part  ?  No :  other 
objects  occupy  her  mind,  other  thoughts  eng£^ 
het  attention,  and  will  continue  to  engage  it  for' 
ever.  All  things  with  her  are  changed  ;  and  viewed 
from  that  pure  and  ineffalile  light,  for  which  we 
humbly  hope  religion  prepared  her,  the  lustre  of 
a' diadem  is  scarcely  x-isible,  majesty  emits  a  feeble 
and  sickly  ray,  and  all  ranks  and  conditions  of 
men  appear  bnt  so  many  troops  of  pilgrims,  in 
different  garbs,  toiling  through  the  same  vale  ttf 
tears,  distinguished  only  by  different  degrees  of 
wretchedness. 
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In  the  fiill  fruition  of  eternal  joys^  she  is  4K)  fier 
from  looking  back  with  lingering  regret  on*  Wbdt 
Hhe  has  quitted^  that  she  is  surprised  it  had'  the 
power  of  affecting  her  so  much;  that  ihe  took 
so  deep  an  interest  in  the  scenes  of  this  shadowy 
state  of  beings  while  so  near  to  an  eternal  rdeight 
of  fflory ;  and,  as  far  as  memory  may  be  supposed 
to  contribute  to  her  happiness  by  associating  the 
present  with  the  past,  it  is  not  the  recollection  of 
her  ilhistrious  birth  and  elevated  prospects,  but 
that  slie  visited  the  abodes  of  the  poor,  and  learned 
to  weop  with  those  that  weep  ;  that,  surrounded 
with  the  fascinations  of  pleasiu*e,  she  was  not 
inebriated  by  its  charms ;  that  she  resisted  the 
strongest  temptations  to  pride,  preserved  her  ears 
oiHMi  to  truth,  was  impatient  of  the  voice  of  flattery; 
in  a  >vonl,  that  slie  sought  and  cherished  the  in- 
spirations of  j>ioty,  and  xcalked  humbUf  ztith  her 
(uu/,^  This  is  fruit  which  sur\ives  when  the 
flowor  witlioi^s — the  only  ornaments  and  treasures 
wo  can  carry  into  eternity. 

W  hile  we  look  at  this  event  >rith  the  eves  of 
tlesh.  and  survey  it  in  the  asj>ect  it  bears  towards 
our  national  ]>ros|xvts.  it  appears  a  most  singular 
and  atfeotinc  cat;v<tn^phe.  Biu  considered  in  itself, 
or,   nvMx^    pro]vrly,  in    its   relation   to   a   certain. 
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though  invisible  futurity,  its  consequsnces  are  but 
commensurate  to  those  which  result  from  the  re- 
moval of  the  meanest  indindual.  He  whose  death 
is  as  little  regarded  as  the  fidl  of  a  leaf  in  the 
forest,  and  he  whose  departure  involves  a  nation 
in  despair,  are,  in  this  view  of  tlie  subject  (by  far 
the  most  important  one),  upon  a  le\el.  Before 
the  presence  of  the  great  I  am,  into  which  they 
both  inmietliately  enter,  these  distinctions  vanish, 
and  the  true  statement  of  the  fact,  on  either  sup- 
position, is,  that  an  immortal  spirit  has  finished 
its  earthly  career ;  has  passed  the  barriers  of  the 
invisible  world,  to  appear  before  its  Maker,  in 
order  to  receive  that  sentence  which  will  fix  its 
irrevocable  doom,  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the 
bodif.  On  either  su])position,  an  event  has  taken 
place  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  revolutions  of 
time,  the  consequences  of  which  have  not  room  to 
expand  themselves  i,vithin  a  narrower  sphere  than 
an  endless  duration.  An  event  has  occurred,  the 
issues  of  which  must  ever  hafile  and  elude  all  finite 
comprehensions,  by  concealing  themselves  in  the 
depths  of  that  abyss,  of  that  eternity,  which  is  the 
dwelling-place  of  Deity,  where  there  is  sufficient 
space  for  the  destiny  of  each,  among  the  innu- 
merable miUions  of  the  human  race,  to  develope 
itself,  and  without  interference  or  confusion,  to 
sustain  and  carry  forward  its  separate  infinity  of 
interest. 

That  there  is  nothmg  hj'perbolic  or  extravagant 
in  these  conceptions,  but,  tliat  they  are  the  true 
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satfingB  of  Ood/ jmL'Vii&y \edim  fimH' alipoati ieybi|jfK 
pag6  of  the!  sacred  (oraxrlesi'  For  iwhatijnre  thiffj 
in  fact^  but  a  different  mode  of 'aBno]t^ci]lg1^^tbe 
doctrine  taught  us  in  the  foUowmg  yfOt^a^nuJVhai 
shall  it  prc^t  a  man,  if  he  shdll  gahaiheiziiob 
world y  and  idse  his  own  soul ;  or  whaifshaUiie.^tJB 
in  exchange  for  his  sofd  f  =    't-  !■    r^\'u^■A]'n 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  Aw:tiiaa-'^Mi''d 
life  to  come^  is  ascertained  bj  the;:adventiOf  >cifae[ 
Messiah,  with  a  degree  of  evidence /so  <  si^rior/^ 
that  which  attaches  toanyt  other  fUtxrrity,  that'h^ 
who  reftises  to  believe  it  on  his  testimony,'  would 
not  be  persuaded  although  one  rose  from  the  dqaetj 
the  propensity  to  disregard  it,  how*vier  generait/^i^ 
the  most  astonishing  phenomenon  in  nature.  Mailf 
is  naturally  a  prospective  creature,  endowed;*  tuolb 
only  with  a  capacity  of  comparing  the  present  wildif 
the  past,  but  also  of  anticipating  the  fiiture,  amJ 
dwelfing  with  anxious  rumination  on  scenes  which 
are  yet  remote.  He  is  capable  of  caiTying  *  his 
views,  of  attaching  his  anxieties,  to  a  period  muc^ 
more  distant  than  that  which  measures  the  limits 
of  his  present  existence ;  capable,  we  distinctly 
perceive,  of  plunging  into  the  depths  of  ftiture 
duration,  of  identifying  himself  with  the  sentiments 
and  opinions  of  a  distant  age,  and  of  enjoying^ 
by  anticipation,  the  fame  of  which  he  is  aware  he 
shall  never  be  conscious,  and  the  praises  he  shall 
never  hear.  So  strongly  is  he  disposed  to  link 
his  feelings  with  futurity,  that  shadows  become 
realities,  when  contemplated   as   subsisting  there; 
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and' tbe -phautom  of  posthumous  celebrity^  the 
faint  image  of  his  being,  impressed  on  future 
generations,  is  often  preferred  to  tlie  whole  of 
his  present  existence,  with  all  its  warm  and 
vivid  realities.  The  complexion  of  the  day  that 
is  passing  over  him,  is  determined  by  the  antir 
cipations  of  the  monow  :  the  present  borrows  its 
brightnesa  and  its  gloom  from  the  future,  which, 
presenting  itself  to  his  contemplation  us  in  a  mir- 
ror,  incessantly  agitates  him  vnlh  apparitions  of 
terror  or  delight.  In  the  calculations  of  interest, 
the  mind  is  afiectcd  in  the  same  manner;,  it: la 
perpetuity  which  stamps  its  value  on  wliatever  we 
possess,  so  that  tlie  lowest  epicure  would  prefer 
a.  anall  accession  to  his  property  to  the  most  ex~ 
quiftitc  repast :  and  none  are  found  so  careless  of 
futurity,  as  not  to  prefer  the  inheritance  lie  may 
bequeath,  to  one  of  equal  value,  tlie  title  to  which; 
eX(ures  with  his  Ufe..  ■  :]  -I'ti 

.How  ia  it,  then,  that  we  find  it  so  difficult  tot 
prevail  upon  men  to  fix  their  attention  ftnnly  oA' 
another  ■world,  that  rcaJ  future  existence  wliich; 
rea.'ion  assures  us  is  pri^iahle,  which  revelation 
teaclies  us  is  certain,  wliich  is  separated  from  us 
by  so  narrow  a  boundary,  and  into  which  ttiou*- 
sands  of  our  felloWM^reatures  are  passing  every 
moment?  How  is  it  that  tlie  professed  followers 
of  Him  especially,  who  descended  from  heaven, 
who  canut  /ori/i  from  (Ite.  Father  to  conduct  us 
thither,  are  so  indisposed  to  turn  tiieir  thought^ 
and  .contemplations  t^.  that   uadianging  state  of 
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being,;  into  which  liiey  ate  60  fihovtlyrjtohejiter.? 
it  is  not,  We  perodve,  that  to  mwe  {oifwalid  Js 
not  coi^enial  with  our  mental  >ocaa0titution :  it  is 
not  because  we  are  so  enchanted  with  the,  present 
scene,  as  to  be  incapable  of  diverting  our  attention 
from  it ;  for  we  are  continually  disquieted  by  a 
restless  desire  of  something  &iture:  it  is  not « be- 
cause we  are  seldom  warned  or  reminded  of  ano- 
ther state  of  existence;  for  every  funeral  bell, 
every  opening  grave, .  every  symptom  of  decay 
within,  and  of  change  without  us,  is  a  separate 
warning,  to  say  nothing  of  the  present  most  af- 
fecting dispensation,  which  has  filled  this  nation 
with  such  consternation  and  distress.    . 

Were  any  other  event  of  fer  inferior  mcKnent, 
ascertained  by  evidence,  which  made  but.  a  distant 
approach  to  that  which  attests  the  certainty  of  a 
life  to  come;  had  we  equal  assurance  that  after 
a  very  limited,  though  uncertain  period,  we  should 
be  called  to  migrate  into  a  distant  land,  whence 
we  were  never  to  return,  the  intelligence  would 
fill  every  breast  with  solicitude ;  it  wpuld  become 
the  theme  of  every  tongue;  and  we  should  avail 
ourselves  with  the  utmost  eagerness  of  all  the 
means  of  information  respecting  the  prospects 
which  awaited  us  in  that  unknown  country.  Much 
of  our  attention  would  be  occupied  in  preparing 
for  our  departure ;  we  should  cease  to  regard 
the  place  we  now  inhabit  as  our  home,  and  no- 
thing would  be  considered  of  moment  but  as  it 
bore  upon  our  futiure   destination.     How   strange 
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is  it,  tlien,  that,  with  the  certainty  we  all  poEsesG 
of  shortly  entering  into  another  world,  we  avert 
our  eyes  as  much  as  possible  from  the  prospect ; 
that  we  seldom  permit  it  to  penetrate  us ;  and 
that  the  momeTit  the  recollection  recurs,  we  hasten 
to  dismiss  it  as  an  unwelcome  intrusion !  Is  it 
not  surprising,  that  the  volume  we  profess  to 
recognise  as  the  record  of  immortahty,  and  the 
Bote  depository  of  whatever  information  it  is  pos- 
srible  to  obtain  respecting  the  portion  wliich  awaits 
us,  should  be  consigned  to  neglect,  and  rarely, 
if  ever,  consulted  with  the  serious  intention  of 
ascertaining  our  future  condition  ? 

That  a  creature  formed  for  an  endless  duration 
should  be  disposed  to  turn  his  attention  from 
that  object,  and  to  contract  his  views  and  pro- 
sjjects  within  a  circle  which,  compared  to  eternity, 
is  but  a  mathematical  point,  is  truly  astonishing; 
end  as  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  it  from  the 
natural  constitution  of  the  mind,  it  must  originate 
in  some  great  mora/  cause.  It  shews  that  some 
strange  catastrophe  has  befallen  the  species ;  that 
some  deep  and  radical  malady  is  inherent  in  the 
moral  system.  Though  |)hilosophers  of  a  certain 
description  may  attempt  to  explain  and  justiiy  it 
on  some  ingenious  hypothesis ;  yet,  in  spite  of 
metaphysical  subtleties,  the  alarming  inquiry  will 
still  return— How  is  it  that  the  disposition  of  man- 
kind is  so  much  at  variance  with  their  prospects  ? 
that  no  train  of  reflections  is  more  unwelcome 
than  that  which  is  connected  with  their  eternal 
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home?  If  the  chaiftge  is:  conaid^ed , «9.  :«^  happy 
Qne^-*-if  the  final  abode  to  which  we  ajce  hast^QQuig 
is  supposed  to  be  an  improvement  on  ibhe/ preaent, 
why  ^rink  back  from  it  with  aversion:?. t.If: it  is 
contemplated  as  a  state  of  suffering/ it  is  natmnd 
to  inquire  what  it  is  that  has.  invested  it.  wit&  3Q 
daxk  and  sombre  a  character !  What  is.  it  which 
has  enveloped  that  species  ,of  futurities.  ,in  a  gloom 
which  pervades  no  other?  .  If  the  indispositimi; 
to  realize  a  life  to  come  :ari;sas.  iii,.,any  meafiuse 
from  a  vague  presentimen;^  that  it  wiU  bring  us, 
so  to  speak,  into  a  closer  contact  with  the  Deity, 
by  presenting  clearer  manifestations  of  his.  chan 
xacter  and  perfections,  (and  who  can  doubt  that, 
this  is  a  principal  cause?)  the  proof  it  affords  o£ 
a  great  deterioration  in  our  .mc»*al  condition, :  is- 
complete.  For  who  will  suppose  it  possible  a 
disposition  to  hide  himself  from  his  Creator  should 
be  an  original  part  of  the  constitution  of  a  reason- 
able creature?  or  what  more  portentous  and  un* 
natural,  than  for  him  that  is  formed  to  shun  the; 
presence  of  his  Maker,  and  to  place  his  felicity 
in  the  forgetfulness  of  Him  m  whom  he  Uves,  and 
moves,  and  has  his  being  ?  If  he  is  pained  and 
disquieted  whenever  he  is  forcibly  reminded  of 
Him  whose  power  sustains,  and  whose  bounty 
replenishes  the  universe  with  whatever  is  good  and 
fair  ;  if  the  source  of  being  and  of  happiness  is  the 
object  of  terror  instead  of  confidence  and  love,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  what  can  afford  a  stronger  con* 
viction  of  guilt,  or  a  more  certain  presage  of  danger. 
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■  The  concluKion  to  which  We' are-  coriductwd" is 
confirmed  by  inspiration,  which  assures  us  that  a 
great  revohition  has  actually  befallen  the  species ; 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  entrance  of  sin 
into '  the  world,  we  have  incurred  the  forfeiture  of 
the  divine  fairour,  and  the  loss  of  the  divine  image; 
In  this  situation  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  that 
the  economy  adapted  to  our  relief  must  include 
two  things,  the  means  of  expiating  guilt,  and  the 
means  of  moral  renovation :  in  other  words,  an 
atoning  sacrifice,  and  a  sahctifying  Spirit.  Both 
these  objects  are  accomplished  in  the  advent  of 
the  Saviour,  who,  by  presenting  himself  as  a  sin- 
offering,  has  made  ample  satisfaction  to  offended 
justice,  and  purchased  by  his  merits  the  renovating 
Spirit,  which  is  freely  offered  to  as  many  as  sin- 
cerely seek  it.  By  the  former,  the  obstructions  to 
our  hajjpiness  arising  from  the  divine  nature,  are 
removed  ;  by  the  latter,  the  disqualification  spring- 
ing: fitHn  our  own.  By  providing  a  sacrifice  of 
infinite  value  in  the  person  of  the  Only  Be^tten,' 
he  has  consulted  his  majesty  as  the  righteous 
Governor  of  the  world, '  and  has  reconciled  the 
seemingly  hicompatible  ciainis  of  justice  and  of 
mercy.  By  bestowing  the  Spirit  as  the  frait  of  his 
mediation  and  intercession,  whose  soul  was  made 
an  offering  for  dn,  pollution  is  purged,  and  that 
image  of  God  restoi-ed  to  sinful  creatures,  which 
capacitates  them  for  the  enjoj-ment  of  pure  and 
perfect  felicity.  Thus  every  requisite  which  we' 
can  conceive  necessary   in   a   restorative   di^e»*- 
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sation>  is  fomid  in  the  g08pel>  exhiUted  ivitk  a 
perspicuity  level  to  the  mealiest  capaoily, .  oomr> 
bined  with  such  a  depth  in  the  cantiivance^  fand 
such  an  exquisite  adaptation  to  cur  state  and  >  opor 
dition,  us  surpass  finite  comprehensioti.  :  This 
is  the  substance  of  those  glad  tidings  which  ^coil^ 
stitute  the  gospel;  to  the  cordial  recaption  of 
which>  nmst  all  the  difference  hb  ascribed,  Iwhidk 
will  shortly  be  found  between  the  oon(£tion  of  the 
saved  and  the  lost. 

Be  ascfured,  my  chri^an- brethren,  it  is  hjym 
profound  submission  of  the  soul  to  this  doctrine,! 
offensive  as  it  may  be  to  the  pride  of  human  viirtuey 
repugnant  as  it  undoubtedly  is  to  the  dictates  of 
philosophy,  falsely  so  called,  that  we  nmst  ocqMunt 
ourselves  with  God,  and  be  at  peace.  When  we 
mention  peace,  however,  we  mean  not  the  stupid 
security  of  a  mind  that  refuses  to  reflect ;  we  mean^ 
a  tranquillity  which  rests  upon  an  unshaken  basis,: 
which  no  anticipations,  however  remote,  no  power 
of  reflection,  however  piercing  or  profound,  no 
evolutions  which  time  may  disclose  or  eternity 
conceal,  are  capable  of  impairing ;  a  peace  which 
is  founded  on  the  oath  and  promise  of  Him  who 
cannot  lie;  which,  springing  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  ineffable  alliance  with  the  Father  of 
spirits,  makes  us  to  share  in  his  fulness,  to  become 
a  partner  with  him  in  his  eternity  ;  a  repose,  pure 
and  serene  as  the  unruffled  wave,  which  reflects 
the  heavens  from  its  bosom,  while  it  is  accom- 
panied with  a  feeling   of  exultation  and  triumph. 
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oatuial  to  such  as  are  conscious  that  ere  lonf;, 
having  ox'ercome,  they  shall  possess  all  things. 

While  the  prize  is  so  transcendently  great,  no 
unparalleled  efforts,  no  incredible  exertions,  are 
requisite  to  ohtiiin  it ;  it  is  placed  within  the  grasp 
of  evGry  hand.  If  the  great  sacrifice  had  not  been 
presented,  if  the  succours  of  heaven  had  not  beea 
offered,  if  the  glad  tidings  had  not  been  proclaitned, 
nor  life  and  unniortality  brought  to  light,  our  con- 
dition would  indeed  iiave  been  deplorable ;  and 
little  encouragement  sliould  we  have  had,  to  engage 

1  the  great  work  of  seeking  salvation.  But  now 
aii  things  are  readtf,  and  the  chief,  or,  rather, 
the  only  prerequisite,  is  a  cliild-like  docility, 
a  disposition  to  derive  wisdom  from  the  foun- 
tain of  liglit,  strength  from  the  strong,  together 
witli  a  fixed  and  immovable  conviction,  tliat  the 
Gsae  of  our  eternal  interests  is  the  grand  coo- 
caroA 

'  Some  evoits,  by  the  established  course  of  natuiB> 
are  rendered  so  certain,  that,  however  important 
in  their  consequences,  they  are  not  the  proper  sub- 
jects of  deliberation.  Their  certainty,  assumed  as 
a  basis  in  all  our  calculations  and  reasonings,  is 
entitled  to  great  uvight  in  adjusting  the  plan  oi 
future  operation ;  but  it  is  with  a  \icw  to  other 
objects  that  our  schemes  are  formed,  and  our 
anxiety  exerted.  Other  events  are  precluded  from 
deliberation  by  an  opposite  reason,  the  perfect  con- 
viction lliat  they  will  never  arrive.  Both  these! 
are   regarded   by  wise   men   as  fixed,   imtnovaJjIe 
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points,  which  supply  motives  for  submission,  but 
no  incentives  to  exertion. 

There  is  another  class  of  fiiturities,  whose  exist- 
ence is  not  ascertained  by  inunutable,  independent 
causes  ;  they  are  placed  in  some  measure  within 
our  reach,  are  subjected  in  a  degree  to  our  con- 
trol, and  are  neither  so  certain  as  to  produce 
security,  nor  so  impossible  or  improbable  as  to 
occasion  despair.  These  form  the  motives  to 
human  activity,  and  the  objects  of  rational  pur- 
suit ;  in  the  proper  selection  of  which,  and  the 
appUcation  of  means  best  adapted  to  their  attain- 
ment, consists  the  whole  wisdom  of  man.  The 
hopes  and  fears  associated  with  the  contemplation 
of  events  of  this  nature,  are  the  springs  which  set 
mankind  in  motion ;  and  while  the  frivolous  and 
the  dissipated  fix  their  attention  on  such  as  are 
productive  of  transient  and  momentary  impres- 
sions, the  wise  in  their  generation  select  those 
which  are  the  basis  of  permanent  interests,  such 
as  wealth,  power,  and  reputation ;  which,  whoever 
acquires  by  a  course  of  strenuous  exertion,  is  ap- 
plauded and  extolled  as  a  pattern  for  universal 
imitation.  Yet,  what  extreme  short-sightedness 
characterizes  the  most  prosperous  votary  of  the 
world,  compared  with  the  humblest  candidate  for 
immortality  !  This  their  way  is  their  folly,  though 
their  posterity  approve  their  sayings.  Of  the  great 
prizes  in  human  life,  it  is  not  often  the  lot  of 
the  most  enterprising  to  obtain  many  :  they  are 
placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  path,  so  that  it  is 
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impossible  to  ^proach  one  of  them,  without  propor- 
tionably  receding  from  another ;  whence  it  results 
that  tlve  wisest  plans  are  fomided  ou  a  compromise 
between  good  aiid  evil,  wliere  much  that  is  the 
object  of  desire  is  finally  relinquished  and  abau- 
doiied,  ill  order  to  secure  superior  advantages. 
The  candidate  for  immortality  is  reduced  to  no 
such  alternative  :  the  possession  of  liis  object  com- 
preliends  all :  it  combines  in  itself,  without  imperT 
tection  and  without  alloy,  all  the  scattered  portions 
of  good  for  which  the  votaries  of  tlie  world  are 
accustomed  to  contend.  Such  also  is  our  consti-, 
tution,  and  so  little  is  tlie  sublunary  state  adapted- 
to-  be  our  rest,  tlmt  we  are  usually  more  alive  to 
the  good  we  want,  than  to  that  wliich  we  possess  ; 
that,  rendered  delicate  by  indulgence,  rather  than 
satiated  by  enjoyment,  the  slightest  check  in  the . 
cartel'  of  our  dusii'es,  inflicts  a  wound  wliich  their 
grutiJication  in  every  other  particular  is  incapable 
of  l^ealing.  ■  Thus  the  >vretchcd  Haman^  in  the. 
highe^  plenitude  of  affluence  and  power,  ex- 
clainied.  All  i/ih  avaUetk  mc  nothing,  tclale  JJdor-. 
decai  sUs  in  the  gate.  Such  is  the  capricious 
fastidiousness  of  the  Imnian  heart,  chiefly  in  those 
who  are  most  pampered  with  the  gifts  of  fortune) 
that  the  person  whom  nothing  has  tlie  power  of, 
gratifying  long,  the  merest  trifle  is  sufficient  tp, 
■  displease,  so  tliat  he  is  often  extremely  chagrined 
H  and  disquieted  by  the  absence  of  that,  wlio^e  pre- 
H  sencc  would  scarcely  be  felt.  The  fruition  of 
^V    T^igjous    objects    calms   and   purifies,  as  much  ss 
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it  delights;  it  strengthens,  instead  of  enervating, 
the  mind,  which  it  fills  without  agitating,  and,  by 
settling  it  on  its  proper  basis,  difiuses  an  unspeak- 
able repose  through  all  its  powers. 

As  the  connexion  between  means  and  ends  is 
not  so  indissolubly  fixed  as  to  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  disappointment,  and  the  battle  is  not 
always  to  the  strong,  nor  the  race  to  the  swift,  nor 
riches  to  men  of  understanding,  the  votary  of  the 
world  is  never  secure  of  his  object,  which  frequently 
mocks  his  pursuit,  by  vanishing  at  the  moment 
when  he  is  just  on  the  point  of  seizing  it.  He 
often  possesses  not  even  the  privilege  of  failing 
with  impunity,  and  has  no  medium  left  between 
complete  success  and  infallible  destruction.  In  the 
struggles  of  ambition,  in  violent  competitions  for 
power  or  for  glory,  how  slender  the  partition 
betwixt  the  widest  extremes  of  fortune,  and  how 
few  the  steps  and  apparently  slight  the  circum- 
stances, which  sever  the  throne  from  the  prison, 
the  palace  from  the  tomb !  So  Tibni  died,  says  the 
sacred  historian,  with  inimitable  simplicity,  and 
Omri  reigned.  He  who  makes  the  care  of  his 
eternal  interests  his  chief  pursuit,  is  exposed  to  no 
such  perils  and  vicissitudes.  His  hopes  will  be 
infallibly  crowned  with  success.  The  soil  on  which 
he  bestows  his  labour  will  infinitely  more  than 
recompense  his  care  ;  and  however  disproportioned 
the  extent  and  duration  of  his  efforts  to  the  magni- 
tude of  their  object,  however  insufficient  to  secure 
it  by  their  intrinsic  vigour,  the  faithfulness  of  God 
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is  pledged  to  bring  them  to  a  prosperous  issue. 
Ask,  said  our  Lord,  and  ye  shall  receive  ;  seek,  and 
ye  shall ^nd ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you. 
For  whosoever  asketh  rece'weth  ;  and  whosoever  seekeih 
Jindeth  ;  and  whosoever  knocketh,  to  him  it  shall  be 
opened.  The  pursuit  of  sah'ation  is  the  only  enter- 
prise in  which  no  one  fails  from  weakness,  none 
from  an  invincible  ignorance  of  futurity,  none  from 
the  sudden  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  against  which 
there  exists  no  effectual  security,  none  from  those 
occasional  eclipses  of  knowledge  and  fits  of  inad- 
vertence, to  which  the  most  acute  and  wakeful 
intellect  is  exi>osed.  How  suitable  is  it  to  the 
character  of  the  Being  who  reveals  himself  by  the 
name  of  Love,  to  render  the  object  which  is  alone 
worthy  of  being  aspired  to  with  ardour,  the  only 
one  to  which  all  may,  without  presumption,  aspire; 
and  while  he  conceals  thrones  and  sceptres  in 
the  shadow  of  liis  hand,  and  bestows  them  where 
he  pleases,  with  a  mysterious  and  imcontrollable 
sovereignty,  on  opening  the  springs  of  eternal 
felicity,  to  proclaim  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the 
earth.  Let  him  that  is  othirst  come :  and  whomsoever 
will,  let  him  partake  of  the  water  of  life  freely. 

But  the  impotence  of  the  world  never  appears 
more  conspicuous  than  when  it  has  exhausted  its 
powers  in  the  gratification  of  its  votaries,  by  placing 
them  in  a  situation  which  leaves  them  nothing 
further  to  hope.  It  frustrates  the  sanguine  ex'pec- 
tations  of  its  admirers  as  much  by  what  it  bestows, 
as  by  what  it  withholds,  and  reserves  its  severest 
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disappointment  for  the  season  of  possession.  The 
agitation,  the  uncertainty,  the  varied  emotions  of 
hope  and  fear  which  accompany  the  pursuit  of 
worldly  objects,  create  a  powerfiil  interest,  and 
maintain  a  brisk  and  wholesome  circulation;  but 
when  the  pursuit  is  over,  unless  some  other  is 
substituted  in  its  place,  satiety  succeeds  to  enjoy- 
ment, and  pleasures  cease  to  please.  Tired  of 
treading  the  same  circle,  of  beholding  the  same 
spectacles,  of  frequenting  the  same  amusements, 
and  repeating  the  same  follies,  with  nothing  to 
awaken  sensibility,  or  to  stimulate  to  action,  the 
minion  of  fortune  is  exposed  to  an  insuperable 
languor ;  he  sinks  under  an  insupportable  weight 
of  ease,  and  falls  a  victim  to  incurable  dejection 
and  despondency.  Religion,  by  presenting  objects 
ever  interesting  and  ever  new,  by  bestowing  much, 
by  promising  more,  and  dilating  the  heart  with 
the  expectation  of  a  certain  indefinite  good,  clearly 
ascertained,  though  indistinctly  seen,  the  pledge 
and  earnest  of  which  is  far  more  delightful  than  all 
that  irreligious  men  possess,  is  the  only  effectual 
antidote  to  this  evil.  He  that  drinketh  of  tlus 
water  shall  never  thirst.  The  vanity  which  adheres 
to  the  world  in  every  form,  when  its  pleasures  and 
occupations  are  regarded  as  ultimate  objects,  is  at 
once  corrected  when  they  are  \iewed  in  connexion 
with  a  boundless  futurity  ;  and  whatever  may  be 
their  intrinsic  value,  they  rise  into  dignity  and 
importance  when  considered  as  the  seed  of  a  future 
harvest,  as  the  path  which,  however  obscure,  leads 
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to  honour  and  immortality,  as  the  province  of 
labour  allotted  us,  in  order  to  work  out  our  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling.  Nothing  is  little  which 
is  related  to  such  a  system ;  nothing  vain  or 
frivolous  which  hiis  the  remotest  influence  on  such 
prospects.  Considered  as  a  state  of  probation,  our 
present  condition  loses  all  its  inherent  meanness; 
it  derives  a  moral  grandeur  even  from  the  short- 
ness of  its  duration,  when  viewed  as  a  contest  for 
an  immortal  crown,  in  which  the  candidates  are 
exhibited  on  a  theatre,  a  spectacle  to  beings  of  the 
highest  order,  who,  conscious  of  the  tremendous 
importance  of  the  issue,  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
interest  at  stake,  survey  the  combatants  from  on 
high  with  benevolent  and  trembling  solicitude. 

Finally,  we  are  made  for  the  enjoj-ment  of  eternal 
blessedness  ;  it  is  our  high  calling  and  destination  ; 
and  not  to  pursue  it  with  diligence,  is  to  be  guilty 
of  the  blackest  ingratitude  to  the  Author  of  our 
being,  as  well  as  the  greatest  cruelty  to  ourselves. 
To  fail  of  such  an  object,  to  defeat  the  end  of  our 
existence,  and,  in  consequence  of  neglecting  the 
great  salvation,  to  sink  at  last  under  the  frown  of 
the  Almighty,  is  a  calamity  which  words  were  not 
invented  to  express,  nor  fiiiite  minds  formed  to 
grasp.  Eternity,  it  is  surely  not  necessary  to 
remind  you,  invests  every  state,  whether  of  bliss 
or  of  suffering,  with  a  mysterious  and  awful  im- 
portance, entirely  its  own,  and  is  the  only  property 
in  the  creation  which  gives  that  weight  and  mo- 
ment to  whatever  it  attaches,  compared  to  which. 
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all  sublunary  joys  and  sorrows,  all  interests  which 
know  a  period,  fede   into   the .  most  contemptible 
insignificance.     In  appreciating  every  other  object, 
it  is  easy  to  exceed  the  proper  estimate ;  and  even 
of  the   distressing    event  which   has   so   recently 
occurred,  the  feeling  which  many  of  us  possess,  is 
probably  adequate  to   the   occasion.     The   nation 
has  certainly  not    been   wanting    in    the    proper 
expression  of  its   poignant  regret   at  the  sudden 
removal  of  this   most  lamented  Princess,   nor  of 
their  sympathy  with  the  royal  family,  deprived  by 
this  visitation  of  its  brightest  ornament.     Sorrow 
is  painted  in  every  countenance,  the  pursuits   of 
business  and  of  pleasure  have  been  suspended,  and 
the  kingdom  is  covered  with  the  signals  of  distress. 
But  what,  my  brethren,  if  it  be  lawful  to  indulge 
sucli    a    thought,     what    would    be    the    funeral 
obsequies    of  *  a  lost  soul  ?     Where   shall  we  find 
the  tears  fit  to  be  wept  at  such  a  spectacle  ?  or, 
could  we  realize  the  calamity  in  all  its  extent,  w^hat 
tokens   of  commiseration    and   concern  would    be 
deemed  equal  to  the  occasion  ?     Would  it  suflftce 
for   the   sun   to  veil  his  light  and  the  moon  her 
brightness ;    to   cover   the   ocean   with   mourning, 
and   the   heavens   with   sackcloth  ?    or,   were    the 
whole  fabric  of  nature  to  become   animated    and 
vocal,  would  it  be  possible  for  her  to  utter  a  groan 
too  deep,   or   a  cry  too  piercing,  to  express    the 
magnitude  and  extent  of  such  a  catastrophe  ? 

But  it  is  time  to  draw  the  veil  over  this  heart- 
withering  prospect,  remembering  only  what  manner 
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0/  persons  we  ought  to  he,  who  are  walking  on 
the  brink  of  such  an  eternity,  and  possess  no 
assurance  but  that  the  next  moment  will  convey 
us  to  the  regions  of  happiness  or  of  despair. 
Impressed  habitually  with  tliis  solemn  recollection, 
we  shall  rejoice  as  those  who  rejoice  not,  we  s/ialt 
weep  as  those  who  weep  not,  we  shall  use  tlie  world 
as  not  abusing  it,  remembering  that  the  end  of  all 
things  is  at  hand. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  so  remarkable 
an  example  of  the  frailty  and  uncertainty  of  life 
as  the  recent  providence  has  displayed,  has  failed 
of  impressing  serious  reflection  on  tlie  minds  of 
multitudes  ;  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  that  degree 
of  insensibility  wliich  could  totally  resist  such  a 
warning.  But  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  in  a 
great  majority  of  instances  it  has  produced  no 
salutary  fruit,  and  will  leave  them,  after  a  very 
short  period,  as  careless  and  unconcerned  about  a 
preparation  for  an  hereafter  as  before ;  like  the 
unthinking  featliered  tribe,  who,  when  one  of  the 
niunber  falls  by  tlie  hand  of  tlie  fowler,  are  scared 
for  a  moment,  and  fly  from  the  fatal  spot  with 
screams  of  horror,  but  quickly  recovering  their 
confidence,  alight  again  on  the  same  place,  and 
expose  themselves  to  the  same  danger.  Thus 
many,  whose  gaiety  has  been  eclipsed,  and  whose 
thoughtless  career  of  irreligion  and  dissipation  has 
experienced  a  momentary  check,  will  doubtless 
soon  return  with  eager  impetuosity  to  the  same 
course,  as  the  horse  ruslieth  into  the  battle.     The 
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same  amusements  will  enchant^  the  same  society 
corrupt,  and  the  same  temptations  ensnare  them; 
with  this  very  important  difference,  that  the  effort 
necessary  to  surmount  the  present  impression  will 
superinduce  a  fresh  degree  of  obduration,  by  which 
they  will  become  more  completely  accoutred  in  the 
panoply  of  darkness.  The  next  visitation,  though 
it  may  be  in  some  respects  more  affecting,  because 
more  near,  will  probably  impress  them  less;  and 
as  death  has  penetrated  the  palace  in  vain,  though 
it  should  even  come  up  into  their  chamber,  and 
take  away  the  delight  of  their  eyes  at  a  stroke, 
they  will  be  less  religiously  moved. 

What  may  we  suppose  is  the  reason  of  this ; 
why  are  so  many  impressed,  and  so  few  profited? 
It  is  unquestionably  because  they  are  not  obedient 
to  the^r^^  suggestion  of  conscience.  What  that 
suggestion  is,  it  may  not  be  easy  precisely  to  de- 
termine ;  but  it  certainly  is  not  to  make  haste  to 
efface  the  impression  by  frivolous  amusement,  by 
gay  society,  by  entertaining  reading,  or  even  by 
secular  employment :  it  is  probably  to  meditate 
and  pray.  Let  the  first  whisper,  be  it  what  it 
may,  of  the  internal  monitor,  be  listened  to  as  an 
oracle,  as  the  still  small  voice  which  Elijah  heard, 
when  he  wrapped  his  face  in  his  mantle,  recog- 
nising it  to  be  the  voice  of  God.  Be  assm'ed  it 
will  not  mislead  you ;  it  will  conduct  you  one  step 
at  least  towards  happiness  and  truth ;  and,  by  a 
prompt  and  punctual  compliance  with  it,  you  will 
be  prepared  to  receive  ampler  communications  and 
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superior  light.  If,  after  a  serious  retrospect  of 
your  past  lives,  of  the  objects  you  have  pursued, 
and  the  principles  which  have  determined  your 
conduct,  they  appear  to  be  such  as  will  ill  sustain 
the  scrutiny  of  a  dying  hour,  dare  to  be  faithful 
to  yourselves,  and  shun  with  horror  that  cruel 
treachery  to  your  best  interests,  which  would  impel 
you  to  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  eternity  to  the 
quiet  of  a  moment.  Let  the  light  of  truth,  which 
is  the  light  of  heaven,  however  painful  for  the 
present,  be  admitted  in  its  full  force ;  and  what- 
ever secrets  it  may  discover  in  ike  chambers  of 
imagery,  while  it  unveils  still  greater  and  greater 
abominatiom,  shrink  not  from  the  view,  but  entreat 
rather  the  assistance  of  Him  whose  prerogative  it 
is  to  search  the  heart,  and  to  try  the  reins,  to 
render  the  investigation  more  profoimd  and  un- 
partial.  The  sight  of  a  penitent  on  his  knees  is 
a  spectacle  whicli  moves  heaven;  and  the  com- 
passionate Redeemer,  who,  when  he  beheld  Saul 
in  that  situation,  exclaimed.  Behold,  he  prayeth, 
will  not  be  slow  or  reluctant  to  strengthen  you  by 
his  might,  and  console  you  by  his  Spirit  When 
a  new  and  living  way  is  opened  into  the  holiest  of 
all,  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  not  to  avail  ourselves  of 
it,  not  to  arise  and  go  to  our  Father,  but  to  prefer 
remaining  at  a  guilty  distance,  encompassed  with 
famine,  to  the  rich  and  everlasting  provisions  of 
his  house,  will  be  a  source  of  insupportable  anguish 
when  we  shall  see  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  ourselves  shut 
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out.  You  are  probably  not  aware  of  what  import- 
ance it  is  to  improve  these  sacred  visitations  ;  have 
not  considered  that  they  form  a  crisis,  which  if 
often  neglected  will  never  return.  It  is  impossible 
too  often  to  inculcate  the  momentous  truth,  that 
the  character  is  not  formed  by  passive  impressions, 
but  by  voluntary  actions,  and  that  we  shall  be 
judged  hereafter,  not  by  what  we  have  felt,  but 
by  what  we  have  done. 

You  will  perceive,  my  brethren,  that  I  have 
confined  my  attention,  in  this  discourse,  to  such 
reflections  as  we  would  wish  every  individual  to 
indulge,  in  the  contemplation  of  this  great  national 
calamity,  without  adverting  to  its  aspect  on  the 
political  prospects  and  interests  of  the  country. 
The  discussion  of  the  subject  in  that  view  of  it 
is  equally  unsuited  to  my  province,  and  to  my 
talents.  I  leave  it  to  politicians  to  investigate  the 
effects  it  is  likely  to  produce  on  the  prosperity  of 
the  British  empire ;  esteeming  myself  sufficiently 
happy  if  I  may  be  the  humble  instrument  of  fixing 
your  attention  on  subjects  best  fitted  to  prepare 
you  for  a  kingdom  wliich  cannot  be  moved;  being 
convinced,  as  you  may  infer  from  my  constant 
practice,  that  this  is  neither  the  place  nor  the 
season  for  political  discussion,  and  that  the  teachers 
of  religion  are  called  to  a  nobler  occupation  than 
to  subserve  the  interests  of  party,  or  fan  the  flames 
of  public  dissension.  In  perfect  consistence  with 
this  observation  permit  me  to  remark,  that  it  ap- 
pears  to   me  highly  presumptuous  to  attempt    to 
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scan  the  secret  purpose  of  the  Deity,  in  this  dis- 
pensation, by  assigning  it  to  specific  moral  causes. 
His  Tcays  are  in  the  great  deep,  and  kin  paths  past 
finding  out.  That  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
signal  rebuke  and  chastisement,  designed  to  bring 
our  sins  to  remembrance,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but 
to  attempt  to  specify  the  particular  crimes  and 
delinquencies  which  have  drawTi  down  this  visita- 
tion, is  inconsistent  with  the  modesty  which  ought 
to  accompany  all  inquiries  into  the  mysteries  of 
Proridence ;  and  especially  repugnant  to  the  spirit 
which  this  most  solemn  and  affecting  event  should 
inspire.  At  a  time  when  every  creature  ought  to 
tremble  under  the  judgments  of  God,  it  ill  becomes 
us  to  indulge  in  reciprocal  recrimination  ;  and 
when  the  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart 
is  faint,  it  is  not  for  the  members  to  usurp  the 
seat  of  judgement,  by  hurling  accusations  and  re- 
proaches against  each  other.  Are  there  not  suf- 
ficient provocations  to  be  found  in  all  ranks  and 
classes,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  to  justify 
and  account  for  these  and  still  greater  severities  7 
or  is  it  necessary  to  look  farther  for  the  vindication 
of  the  equity  of  the  divine  proceeding,  than  to 
the  open  impiety  and  profaneness,  the  perjury 
and  injustice,  the  profanation  of  the  sabbath  and 
contempt  of  sacred  things,  the  profligacy  of  the 
lower,  and  the  Irreligion  and  impurity  of  the 
higher  orders,  which,  notwithstanding  the  multi- 
tude of  splendid  exceptions,  still  form  the  national 
character  ! 
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That  we  are  a  people  severely  scourged  and 
corrected,  none  will  deny;  but  that  we  have 
turned  to  him  that  smiteth  us,  it  would  be  pre* 
sumption  to  assert.  Yet  if  any  people  were  ever 
more  forcibly  reminded  of  the  interposition  of 
Providence  than  another,  it  is  certain  we  are 
that  people ;  having  been  conducted  through  the 
most  intricate  and  mysterious  paths,  in  such  a 
manner  as  totally  to  confound  the  wisdom  of  the 
wise,  and  the  understanding  of  the  prudent,  both 
in  our  adverse  and  prosperous  fortunes.  Pre- 
served amidst  the  wreck  of  nations,  and  the 
hurricane  of  revolution  which  swept  for  twenty 
years  over  the  face  of  Europe,  with  ruin  and 
desolation  in  its  train,  we  have  not  only  been 
permitted  to  maintain  our  soil  unviolated,  and 
our  independence  imimpaired  ;  but  have  come 
forth  from  a  contest  of  imparalleled  difficulty  and 
extent,  with  a  more  splendid  reputation,  and  in 
a  more  commanding  attitude,  than  we  possessed 
at  any  former  period.  Our  successes,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  have  been  so  brilliant  and  decisive, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  we  have 
acquired  most  glory  as  a  military  or  a  maritime 
power ;  while  our  achievements  on  each  element 
have  been  such  as  to  distance  all  competition. 
A  profound  peace  has  at  length  succeeded  to  a 
scene  of  hostilities,  which,  for  the  fourth  part  of 
a  century,  covered  the  earth  \vith  armies,  shook 
every  kingdom  to  its  basis,  and  ravaged  and  de- 
populated the  fairest  portion  of  the  globe.      But 
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F  what  has  been  the  issue  ?  We  have  reth-ed  from 
the  combat,  successful  indeed  beyond  our  most 
sanguine  expectations,- — but  bleeding,  breathless, 
exhausted ;  with  symptoms  of  internal  weakness 
and  decay,  from  wliich,  if  we  ever  entirely  recover, 
it  must  be  when  the  present  generation  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  earth.  When  was  it  ever 
kno^vn   before,   that  peace  was  more  destructive 

I  than  war  ?^that  a  people  were  more  impoverished 
by  their  victories  than  their  defeats  ?  and  that 
the  epoch  of  their  glory  was  the  epoch  of  their 
sufferings  ?  Peace,  instead  of  being  the  nurse  of 
industry    and    the    harbinger    of    plenty,    as    the 

I  experience  of  ages  had  taught  us  to  expect, 
has  brought  poverty,  discontent,  and  distress  in 
her  train ;  inflicting  all  the  privations  of  a  state 
of  'hostility  without  its  hopes ;  and  all  the  miseries 
of  war  without  its  splendour.  What  but  an  Omni- 
potent hand  could  have  infused  such  venom  into 
the  greatest  of  blessings  as  utterly  to  transform 
its  nature,  and  cause  it  to  produce  some  of  the 
worst  effects  of  a  curse  ? 

While  we  were  engaged  in  the  fearfiil  struggle 
which  has  at  length  been  so  successfidly  termi- 
nated, it  pleased  the  great  Ruler  of  nations  to 
visit  our  aged,  beloved,  and  revered  Monarch 
with  one  of  the  most  dreadful  calamities  incident 
to  human  nature,  the  pressure  of  which  still  con- 
tinues, we  fear,  viith  imabated  severity.  While 
we  are  deeply  moved  at  the  awful  spectacle  of 
majesty  labouring  imder  a  permanent  and  hopeless 
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eclipse^  we  are  consoled  with  the  reflection  that 
he  walked  in  the  Ught  while  he  possessed  the 
light;  that  as  long  as  the  exercise  of  reason  was 
continued,  he  communed  with  eternal  truth ;  and 
that,  from  the  shades  which  now  envelope  him, 
he  will,  at  no  very  distant  period,  emerge  into 
the  brightness  of  celestial  vision. 

Though  it  may  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
series  of  events  more  Ukely  to  awe  the  mind  to  a 
sense  of  the  power  and  presence  of  the  Deity,  than 
those  we  have  witnessed,  he  has  thought  fit  to 
address  us  once  more,  if  not  in  louder,  yet  in  more 
solemn  and  affecting  accents.  An  imexampled  de- 
population of  the  species  by  the  sword,  had  indeed 
nearly  rendered  death  the  most  familiar  of  all 
spectacles,  and  lefl  few  families  unbereaved;  but 
neither  the  narrative  of  battles,  nor  the  sight  of 
carnage,  is  best  suited  to  inculcate  the  lessons  of 
mortality  ;  nor  are  the  moral  features  of  that  last 
enemy  ever  less  distinctly  discerned,  than  in  the 
moments  when  he  is  most  busv ;  or  on  those  fields 
of  slaughter,  where  he  appears  the  principal  agent 
The  "  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,"  the  tumul- 
tuous emotions  of  the  combatants,  and  the  eager 
anxiety  of  the  contending  parties,  attentive  to  the 
important  political  consequences  attached  to  vic- 
tory and  defeat,  absorb  every  other  impression, 
and  obstruct  the  entrance  of  serious  and  pensive 
reflection. 

How  different  the  example  of  mortality  pre- 
sented  on   the   present   occasion!      Without    the 
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slightest  warning,  without  the  opportunity  of  a  ' 
moment's  immediate  preparation,  in  the  midst  of 
the  deepest  tranquillity,  at  midnight,  a  voice  was 
heard  in  the  palace,  not  of  singing  men  and  singing 
women,  not  of  revehy  and  mirth,  but  the  cry. 
Behold,  the  Bridegroom  cometh.  The  mother,  in 
the  bloom  of  youth,  spared  just  long  enough  to 
hear  the  tidings  of  her  infant's  death,  almost  im- 
mediately, as  if  summoned  by  his  spirit,  follows 
him  into  eternity.  "  It  is  a  night  much  to  be 
remembered."  Who  foretold  this  event,  who  con- 
jectured it,  who  detected  at  a  distance  the  iaintest 
presage  of  its  approach,  which,  when  it  arrived, 
mocked  the  efforts  of  human  skill,  as  much  by 
their  incapacity'  to  prevent,  as  their  inabiUty  to 
foresee  it .'  Unmoved  by  the  tears  of  conjugal 
affection,  unawed  by  the  presence  of  grandeur, 
and  the  prerogatives  of  power,  inexorable  Death 
hastened  to  execute  his  stern  commission,  leaving 
nothing  to  royalty  itself,  but  to  retire  and  weep. 
Who  can  fail  to  discern,  on  this  awful  occasion, 
the  hand  of  Him,  who  brlngeth  princes  to  tiolhing, 
tcho  maketh  the  judges  of  the  earth  as  vanity  ;  who 
toys,  they  shall  not  he  planted;  yea,  they  shall  not 
be  sown ;  yea,  their  stock  shall  not  take  root  in  the 
earth ;  and  lie  shall  blow  upon  them,  and  they  shall 
witlier,  and  the  whirlwind  shall  take  them  away  as 
atubble  ? 

It  is  better,  says  Solomon,  to  go  to  the  house  of 
mourning,  than  to  the  house  of  feasting,  for  that  is 
the  end  of  all  men,  and  the  Uring  will  lay  it  to  heart. 
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While  there  are  few  who  are  not,  at  some  season 
or  other,  conducted  to  that  house,  a  nation  enters 
it  on  the  present  visitation,  there  to  learn,  in  the 
sudden  extinction  of  the  heiress  of  her  monarchy, 
the  vanity  of  all  but  what  relates  to  eternity,  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  having  our  loins  girt,  our 
lamps  burning,  and  ourselves  as  those  who  are  looking 
for  the  coming  of  the  Bridegroom. 

We  presiune  there  are  none  who  can  survey 
this  signal  interposition  of  Providence  with  indif- 
ference, or  refrain  fi:<^/  Vi  l^yi^^gi  it  to  heart."  No, 
illustrious  Princess,  it  will  be  long  ere  the  name 
of  Charlotte  Augusta  is  mentioned  by  Britons 
without  tears :  remote  posterity  also,  which  shall 
peruse  thy  melancholy 'rtdlry,  "Will  *'  1^4t  to  heart," 
and  will  be  tempted  to  ask,  why  no  milder  expe- 
dient could  suffice  to  correct  our  levity,  and  make 
us  mindfiil  of  our  latter  end  ;  while  the Jr  look  Back 
with  tender  pity  on  the  amiable  \ictim,  who  seems 
to  have  been  destined  by  the  inscrutable  wsdom  of 
Providence,  to  warn  and  edify  that  people  by  her 
death,  which  she  was  not  permitted,  to  the  extent 
of  her  ambition,  to  benefit  by  her  life. 

Should  her  lamented  and  untimely  end  be  the 
means  of  giving  that  religious  impulse  to  the  public 
mind,  which  shall  turn  us  to  righteousness,  the 
benefits  she  will  have  conferred  upon  her  country, 
in  both  worlds,  will  more  than  equal  the  glories  of 
the  most  prosperous  and  extended  reign. 
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John  xxi.  7. 
That  disciple  whom  Jems  loved. 

It  has  been  alleged  by  unbelievers,  as  a  defect  in 
the  morality  of  the  gospel,  that  it  neglects  to 
mculcate  patriotism  and  friendship.  In  regard  to 
the  first  of  these,  it  seems  a  sufficient  reply,  that 
though  an  attachment  to  our  country  as  such,  is 
not  expressly  enjoined  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
duties  which  result  from  the  relation  in  which 
christians  stand  to  their  rulers,  are  prescribed 
with  great  perspicuity,  and  enforced  by  very  so- 
lemn sanctions ;  and  if  the  reciprocal  duties  of 
princes  and  magistrates  are  not  enjoined  with 
equal  explicitness  (as  could  not  be  expected  in 
writings  where  they  are  not  addressed),  the  design 
of  their  appointment  is  defined  in  such  a  manner, 
as  leaves  them  at  no  loss  to  perceive  what  it  is 
that  they  owe  to  the  community.  But  where 
these  duties  are  faithfully  discharged  by  each  party, 
the  benefits  derived  from  the  social  compact  are 
so  justly  appreciated,  and  so  deeply  felt,  that  the 
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Idve  of  cdmiti^'iB  leiM  liable  to  ^  Ifcfeot  >tiiani 'tb 
exc^ss^  In  all  ireU-<)ixJe]red  'p6ltties,  5f  W^' »nilrf 
judge  from  the  experience  of  ptet  4ge^/  tbe'tti?- 
tiEichment  of  m^n  to  their  country 'is  itidaii^  i€ 
becoming  an  libsol*bihg  "prindple;  indufekig  -Aot 
merely  a  forgetfiibieBS  of  pmate^  int^rei* > » biit  tef 
the  immutable  claims  of  humanity  imd  jtistite.  -^-lA 
the  most  virtuous  times  of  the  Itotnan  republki 
their  countiy  was  -the  idol^  at  whose  shrine  ^'het 
greatest  patriots  were  'at  all  times  prep(ar«d'  to 
offer  whole  hecatombs  of  ■  h^unan  vietirtis>:  i  ^^ 
interests  of  other  nations  were  no  iurther  regardcii 
than  as  they  could  be  rendet^d  subservieaoft  •  fto 
the  gratification  of  her  ambition-;  and  ttiankind 'at 
large  were  considered  aid  possessing  nb>  rightly  bitl 
such  as  might  with  the  titmoirt  propriety  'be  nnerg^ 
in  that  devouring  vortex.  With  all  their  talents 
and  their  grandeur  they  were  unprincipled  oppt^c^ 
sors,  leagued  in  a  determined  conspiracy  against 
the  liberty  and  independence  of  mankind.  In 'the 
eyes  of  an  enlightened  philanthropist,  patriotlsttk^ 
pampered  to  such  an  excess,  loses  the  namei^iof 
virtue  ;  it  is  the  bond  and  cement  of  a  guilty^  coHh 
federation.  It  was  worthy  of  the  wisdom  of  oikr 
great  legislator  to  decline  the  express  inculcatian 
of  a  principle  so  liable  to  degenerate  into  exoess» 
and  to  content  himself  with  prescribing  the  virtues 
which  are  sura  to  develope  it,  as  far  as  is  cottt 
sistent  with  the  dictates  of  universal  benevolence^ 
The  second  part  of  the  objection  to  which  jwe 
have  alluded  is   susceptible   of  a  similar  .^nsweir. 
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Let  it  be  admitted,  that  our  Lord  did  Aot  fbrmaJJj 
preecribe  the  -  cultivation  of  tnemiship ;— f-and  what 
thcnT  He  prescribed  the  virtues .  out:  of  whdeb 
it  will  naturally  grow ;  he  prescribed  the  culti- 
vation of  benevolence  in  all  its  diversified  modes 
of  operation.  lu  his  personal  ministry,  and  in 
that  of  his  apostles,  he  enjoined  humihty,  for- 
bearance, geutk-ness,  kindness,  and  the  most 
tender  sympathy  with  the  infirmities  and  distresses 
of  our  fellow-creatures ;  and  his  whole  life  was  n 
perfect  transcript  of  these  vii'tues.  But  these,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  and  under  the  usual 
arrangements  of  Providence,  are  tlie  best  prepa- 
rattoit  for  friendship,  as  well  as  the  surest  guarantee 
for  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  and  the  obseri'ation 
of  ita  rights.  For  such  is  the  secret  affinity  of 
mind  to  mind,  such  the  social  constitution  of  man. 
that  he  who  is  imbued  with  these  dispositions  can 
scafeely  fail,  in  the  pilgrimage  of  Ufe,  to  contract 
aifiieitdship  with  one  or  more  of  his  species.  Ac- 
DUstOHied  to  I  look  upon  the  whole  human  fanuly 
with  a.  benign  aspect,  some  members  of  it  nill 
attract  mote  of  bis  attention,  and  awaken  more 
q£  his  complacency  than  others ;  wliere  their 
virtues  are  equal,  some  more  than  ordinarj-  con- 
geniality of  tuste  and  temper  will  form  a  basts 
of    preference,   a   motive   for  predilection,    which, 

■  confirmed  by  habit,  and  strengthened  by  the  reci- 
K  procal  exchange  of  gratifying  attentions  and  kind 
I    offices,    will   at   length    ripen    into    friendship.      A 

■  mind   habitually  tender  easily  melts  into  softness. 
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^and  exchanges  the  sentimdnte  oS  esteem  for  thade 
of  specific  attachment  and  endeanxienti  Wh4t  is 
Jfifiendship  in  virtuous  minds  but  the  conoentraticm 
of  benevolent  emotions^  heightened  by  tespeet 
and  increased  by  exercise,  on  one  or  more  obiecte  ? 
Friendship  is  not  a  state  of  feeliiag,  ^hose  ei^tneMs 
are  specifically  difierent  finom  those  which  compose 
.every  other.  The  emotions  we  feel  ty>WB]^;  a 
Mend  are  the  same  in  kind  with  those  we  ekpe- 
rience  on  other  occasions  ;  but  they  are  mote  coii^ 
plex  and  more  exalted.  It  i6  the  general  sensibility 
to  kind  and  social  affections,  more  immediatdy 
•directed  to  one  or  more  individuals,  and  in  cM- 
sequence  of  its  particular  direction,  giving  tufiii 
to  an  order  of  feeling  more  vivid  and  intense  than 
usual,  which  constitutes  fiiendship.  Hence  We 
perceive  the  impropriety  of  making  it  the  suk^^ 
of  legislation.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
cultivate  the  dispositions  which  lead  to  friend^ip, 
the  love  of  his  species,  admiration  of  tirtue,  Regard 
to  the  feelings  of  others,  gratitude,  humility,  along 
with  the  most  inflexible  adherence  to  probity  and 
truth.  Wherever  these  exist,  friendsTiip  will  be 
the  natural  result ;  but  it  will  result  as  a  felicity 
rather  than  as  a  duty ;  and  is  to  be  placed  among 
the  rewards  of  virtue  rather  than  its  obligations. 
Happiness  is  not  to  be  prescribed,  but  to  be  en- 
joyed ;  and  such  is  the  benevolent  arrangement 
of  Divine  Providence,  that  wherever  there  is  a 
moral  preparation  for  it,  it  follows  of  coin^e;  and 
such   are   the   pleasures    and    ad\^ntages    derived 
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from  virtuous  friendship.  Its  duties,  supposiug 
it  to  be  formed,  are  deducible,  with  sutficient 
certttiuty  ajid  precision,  from  the  light  of  nature 
aiid  the  precepts  of  scripture,  and  none  more 
sacred ;  but  in  the  act  of  forming  it,  the  mijid 
disdains  the  fetters  of  prescriptions,  and  is  left  to 
be  determined  by  thu  impulse  of  feeling,  and  tlic 
operation  of  events. 

Besides,  were  friendsliip  inculcated  as  a  matter 
of  in^pensahle  obligation,  endless  embarrassments 
would  arise  in  determining  at  what  period  the  re- 
lation sliall  commence  ;  whether  with  one  or  with 
more  ;  and  at  what  stage,  in  the  progi-ess  of  mutual 
mttraction,  at  what  point,  the  feelings  of  reciprocal 
jegard  shall  be  deemed  to  reach  the  maturity 
which  entitles  them  to  the  sacred  name  of  friend- 
ship. The  laws  of  virtue  and  piety  are  coeval 
with  our  existence,  considered  as  reasonable  and 
accountable  creatures.  Their  authority  is  fomided 
on  immutable  relations,  the  duties  resulting  trom 
which  are  capable  of  being  clearly  conceived  and 
pxactiy  defined;  but  he  who  should  undertake  to 
prescribe  to  the  subtle  and  mysterious  impidses 
which  invite  susceptible  minds  to  fiiendship,  would 
find  himself  engaged  in  an  attempt  as  hopeless,  as 
to  regulate  the  motions  of  the  air  which  btmceth 
where  it  llslelh. 

, ,  But  though  the  cultivation  of  friendship,  for  the 
reasons  already  assigned,  is  not  made  th«  sul>ject 
of  precept,  but  is  left  to  grow  up  of  itself  under 
the  general  culture  ,of  reason  and  religion,  it  is 
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eub  i  of  r the  >  imwib  ( produotfiote-;  b£  i  Ihe  JhUBow^rwAJli 
the-  cordaal  of  life^*(1iie)fleiiitiYe:(tof  «iP'  rximwOMW^ 
jHid  the  iinultiplier  of  our  joyt^-tiik  Bowoeileiigmltf 
of  animation  and  -of  xepofsew  <  .He;  whp  i$ !  c|4«jlnlMtA 
of  this  Uefisingy  amidst  thfi  greatest  r<39Qwdil'fEnd 
pressure  of  society^  >  is  doODtted .  to  ,80Jitu(jl^|} ; .  mji 
however  surrounded :  iwiith  flatterevs  land  tadrntf^ffAi 
however-  armed  withi  powcr^iand :  mbi,  W  xHitl 
^idowments  of  nature,  and/  of  fiMrtuoe^  hwtun^) 
FBStuig  place.'  The  :mo8t  fefeifated:  statiQii  oHf  lUk 
i^rds  DO  ex»mjplMn  :  from,  tkpse  agitatipi^  ),iw4 
disquietudes  which,  can  oidj:  (be  lai4<(  to  ,jr?s^.()f^ 
the  bosom  of  a  friends. ^        s   -.  .i   ':  >/ .»  ot 

The  sympartiiies  ^vm^  ;ynfy»^ 
not  warmed  by  tb^  breath.  rof/|ri^n4sbis)iiir0?(e  pfi^ 
faint  and  cold  to:  satisfy,  the  pp^alqraiKing^  pC^PW 
nature;  their  compassion  i&  too  much  .d^^sip^^^ 
by  the  multiplicity  of  its  objects,  and  th^,  vai^etim 
of  distress,  to  suffer  it  to  flow  long  in  one  jQh^aQelj; 
while  the  sentiments  of  congratulation  axe  fstij^ 
more  slight  and  superficial.  A  transient  toair  of 
pity,  or  a  smile  of  complacency  equally  transi^n^i 
is  all  we  can  usually  bestow  on  the  scenes «  of 
happiness  or  of  misery  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
paths  of  life.  But  man  naturally  seeks  for  a  closer 
imion,  a  more  permanent  conjunction  of  interestSi 
a  more  intense  reciprocation  of  feeling  ;  he  finds 
the  want  of  one  or  more  with  whom  he  can  trust 
the  secrets  of  his  heart,  and  relieve  himself  by 
imparting  the  interior  joys  and  sorrows  with  which 
every  human  breast  is  fraught.     He  seeks,  m  shorty 
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another  BeH,  a,  kindred  Bpirit,v^oaei  interest  lin  his 
welfare  bears  some  proportion  to  his  own,  with 
M'hora  he  Tnay  lessen  his  cares  by  sjnipathy,  and 
mtlltiply  Iris  ploasui*(ts  liy  participation. 
■  TliP  satisfiiction  derived  from  sun'eying  the  most 
beautiful'  Sdenes  of  nature,  or  the  most  excjuiaitg 
prodUCtionB  of  arrt,  is  ^O  far  from  being  complete, 
that  it  almost  turns  into  ■  uneasiness,  when  there 
is  nond  with  whom  wo  can  share  it ;  nor  would 
the  most  passionate  admii'er  of  elocjuence  or  poetry 
cwnscnt  to  Iritness  their  most  sttipetidous  exertions, 
tipori  the  'sinSpIe  cdndition  of.  not  being  permitted 
to  reveal  his  emotions.  So  essential  an  ingredient 
in  felicity  is  friend'Ship,  apart  from  the  more  sblid 
and  permanent  advantages  it  procures,  and  when 
Tiewed  hi  no  other  liffht  than  as  the  oi^n  of  cora* 
intinication,  the  channel  of  feehjlg  and  of  thought: 
Blit  if  joy  itself  ia  a  burden  which  the  heart  can 
ill  sustain,  w-ithout  inviting  others  to  partake  of  ft, 
hoin-  moch  more  the  cdirosions  of  anxiety,  '■  the 
^rt*il1)ations  of  fcar,  and  the  dejection  arising 
fttim  sudden  and  overwhelming  calamity?  ■  '"i 
'  Birt  it  is  not  tnerely  as  a  amirce  of  pleasure,  or 
a*^  a  tclief  from  pain,  that  vHrtuous  ftiendship  is  to 

the  coveted ;  it  is  fit  least  as  much  recommended 
by"  ft*  utility.  He  who  has  made  the  acquisition 
of'  a  judicious  and  sympathizing  friend,  may  be 
said '  to  have  doubled  his  mental  resources :  by  as- 
sociating an  equal,  perhaps  a  superior  mind,  with 
Lhis  own,  he  has  provided  tlie  means  of  strengCh- 
etiing  his  reason,    of    perfecting    his   counsels,   of 
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discerning  and  coirecdng  his  errors.  He  can  hawe 
recourse  at  all  times  to  the  judgement  and  assistance 
of  one^  who  with  the  same  power  of  discemmetA 
with  himself,  comes  to  the  decision  of  a  questkm 
with'  a  mind  neither  harassed  with  the  peiplexities, 
nor  heated  with  the  passions,  which  so  frequently 
obscure  the  perception  of  our  true  interests.  Necct 
to  the  immediate  guidance  of  €rod  by  his  S]^rit, 
the  coimsel  and  encouragement  of  virtuous  and  en- 
lightened friends  afford  the  most  powerfiil  aid,  in  the 
encounter  of  temptation  and  in  the  career  of  doty. 

Wisdom  indeed  is  not  confined  to  any  limited 
circle,  much  less  to  the  very  narrow  one  of  private 
friendship,  and  soimd  advice  may  often  be  pro- 
cured from  those  with  whom  we  have  contracted 
no  ties  of  intimacy.  But  the  patient  attention 
required  to  comprehend  and  encounter  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  case;  the  persevering  ardour, 
the  persuasive  sympathy,  necessary  to  invest  it 
with  authority  and  to  render  it  effectual,  will  be 
wanting;  in  the  absence  of  which,  the  wisest 
counsel  is  a  wintry  and  sickly  beam,  which  plays 
on  the  surface  only:  it  may  enlighten,  but  will 
seldom  penetrate  or  melt.  The  consciousness,  too, 
of  possessing  a  share  in  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  persons  of  distinguished  worth  is  a  powerfdl 
support  to  every  virtuous  resolution ;  it  sheds  a 
warm  and  cheerful  light  over  the  paths  of  life ; 
fortifies  the  breast  against  unmanly  dejection,  and 
pusillanimous  fears ;  while  the  apprehension  of 
forfeiting     these    advantages,    presents    a    strong 
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resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  temptation. 
There  are  higher  consiilerationa,  it  is  true,  which 
ou^ht  invariably  to  produce  the  same  effect;  but 
we  have  no  such  superfluity  of  strength,  as  should 
induce  us  to  decline  tlie  aid  of  inferior  motives, 
when  all  are  but  barely  adequate  to  the  exigencies 
of  our  state.  The  recollection  that  we  are  acting 
under  the  eye  of  Omiiiscience  will  lose  nothing  of 
its  force  by  being  joined  to  the  remembrance,  that 
our  conduct  is  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  friends, 
whose  sentiments  are  in  unison,  whose  influence 
coincides,  with  the  voice  of  conscience  and  of  God. 
And  surely  it  must  be  no  contemptible  aid  in  the 
discliaige  of  his  duties,  wliich  he  derives,  who  haa 
invited  the  benevolent  inspection  of  his  actions, 
the  honest  re|>rehension  of  his  errors,  ajid  the 
warm  encouragement  of  his  virtues ;  who,  accus- 
tomed to  lay  open  the  interior  of  his  character, 
and  the  most  retired  secrets  of  his  heart,  finds,  in 
tb6'  t^ijAiobation  of  his  friend,  the  suffrage  of  his 
conscience  reflected  and  confirmed  ;  who  dehghted, 
but  not  elated,  by  the  esteem  he  has  secured  and 
the  confidence  he  has  won,  advances  with  reno- 
vated vigour  in  tlie  paths  that  lead  to  glory, 
honour,  and  immortality.  The  pleasures  resulting 
from  the  mutual  attachment  of  kindred  spirits  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  moments  of  personal 
intercourse;  they  diffuse  their  odours,  though 
more  faintly,  through  the  seasons  of  absence ; 
refreshing  and  exhilarating  the  mind  by  the  re- 
membrance of  the  past, .  and  the  anticipation  of  the 
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fiitijireiir  It  is'  anlxt9asn»' pogftfesB^^Wkeii  it  H^bof 
employed; ;  a ibeserv^ 'of  stren^^  reiad|f >f d >b^ cafled 
hiAo  acticm  when*  Imost  needed  ^  a'*^^!Hint^''^ 
wweOis,  to  whicb  iMfSe  may  condhUflUy  tepiir,*i^Aid^ 
¥Baters*. arfe*  inexhausttole;*-!"^  "''^'»-  il'^-.iu-n  <'.ih.'.\ 
^VnmdBbip,  foundisA  ontthe  {jrimi])[^es  ^iRroridlJ^ 
iBOialitj^  recognised  l»jr  vUtuoiu?'  lieathefiil'y  ^  siibfa  'feis 
tbat  which  subsisted' be  Ween  >Att3CW^d  OiceMi 
which  thie  la^t  of  itheee  iikistrioosi  knen  has  rendereil 
HiuQortal^,  is.  iittedi  to  nirbivk  tUbougbaffthe'ivksi^ 
9itudas  of  life;  but  it*  belong  <onfy  to  k  liaAofk 
founded  on  religion^,  to  eomtiilile  *  tfannigh  tih  '^nd^ 
less  duration.  '  The  iftnrmev'  of itheiie '9Co<>d  the'  yhddr 
of  cooflicting  fopmions;  Joidj  ctf  d'^t^dlutiOh'^thftf! 
shook  the  woErld ; :  the  ktter-  ib  •  destihed  <  ifo^  Mtrt^ef 
when  the  heavens  are  no  tnoite;  ^imd'to^^iii^ 
fresh  from  the  a«hes  of  the  universe;'  Thfe  Jorrmfer 
potisessed  all  the  stability  which  is  possible  tci 
sublunary  things ;  the  latter  partakes  of  thte  et^nUty* 
of  God.  Friendship  founded  on  worldly  pritlcfples^ 
is  «fl/ttrfl/,  and,  though  composed  of  the  best  de- 
ments of  nature,  is  not  exempt  from  its  mutibiKtj^' 
and  frailty;  the  latter  is  spiritnal,  and  therefore 
ujachanging  and  imperishable.  The  friendship' 
which  is  founded  on  kindred  tastes  and  congenial 
habits,  apart  from  piety,  is  permitted  by  the 
benignity  of  Providence  to  embellish  a  world, 
which,  with  all  its  magnificence  and  beauty,  wiU 
shortly  pass  away ;  that  which  has  religion  for  iti 
basis,  will  ere  long  be  transplanted,  in  order  to 
adoocn.  die  paradise  of  God. 
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But  it  is  tim^  to  ttum  our  attcntioD  to  the  pas- 
sago  selected  for  our  present  jiieditations :  (hat 
(Itsciph  whom  Jesus  loved.  This  is  not  tlie  only 
instfliica  in  which  tlie  writer  of  this  history  desig- 
nates himself  under  that  character;  whence  we 
may  with  certainty  infer,  tliat  the  preference 
shown  him  by  our  Lord,  above  the  other  apostles^ 
was  so  notorious,  that  the  mention  of  it,  even  by 
the  person  on  whom  it  was  bestowed,  could  occa- 
sion no  offence.  He  had  recoureo  to  it,  withotrt 
doubt,  from  a  dictate  of  modejity.  that  ho  might 
avoid  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  often  speftking 
qf  himself  under  hia  proper  name.  It  is  llaliiml  to 
fiaelsome  curioeity  respecting  the  charactet  of  one 
who  was  the  object  of  so  distinguished  a  preference. 
Are  we  to  impute  it  to  a  decided  snperiority  in 
intellectual  and  moral  attainments?  Perhaps  not.' 
The  consideration  tif  moral  worth  wiil  always  enter 
deeply  into  the  motives  which  actuate  wise  and 
good  men  in  their  choice  of  friends;  (liit  it  is  far 
tram  constituting  the  only  <me.  A  certain  con- 
g(»»a)ity  of  niiud  and  manners,  aided  by  the  opom^ 
tion  of  adventitioua  circumstances,  contributes  a 
princi^ial  sbaro  towards  the  forniatioa  of  Suctv 
umons ;  nor  is  it  presmnptidn  to  conjecture  that,- 
in  the  instance  before  us,  there  was  something  in 
the  taste  and  disposition  of  our  Lord,  considered  aS' 
H  man,  more  in  unison  with  those  ■  of  John,  than 
with, any  of  the  other  apostles.  As  every  character 
has  its  peculiar  mould,  by  wbich  it  is  more  or  ieas- 
distinguished,  we  may  be  ailowed  to  suppose,  tliat 
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in  addition  ta  the  possession  of  unrivdled  extel- 
lence  in  general^  that  of  our  Lord  was  marked  b^ 
certain  discriminating  features.  The  virtues  of 
Elijah,  which  reappeared  in  John  the  Baptist, — 
stem,  awfiil,  and  majestic, — fitted  to  alarm  a 
slumbering  world  by  a  denunciation  of  the  wratK 
to  come  :  how  different  the  aspect  they  wear,  fron! 
those  of  the  man  of  sarroivs,  who  wept  at  the  grav< 
of  Lazarus!  We  follow  the  footsteps  of  thi^ 
greatest  of  prophets  with  a  reverence,  bordering 
upon  terror ;  while  we  behold,  in  the  character  of 
our  Lord,  though  transcendently  superior,  such  A 
meek  and  softened  majesty,  that  we  are  not  sor^ 
prised  that  he  who  knew  him  best,  delighted  to 
designate  him  under  the  appellation  of  the  Ldmbl 
The  distinguishiftg  features  of  our  Lord's  character^, 
viewed  as  a  perfect  human  being,  were,  imquestiori- 
ably,  humility  and  love ;  nor  is  it  less  certain,  or 
less  obvious,  that  these  were  the  qualities  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  character  of  the  beloved  disciple. 

This  apostle  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  a 
certain  class  of  writers,  who,  by  no  means  deficient 
in  talent,  but  possessing  little  sensibility,  afford 
the  reader  little  or  no  insight  into  their  character. 
Their  conceptions  and  their  language  are  cast  into 
a  certain  artificial  mould,  which  leaves  scarcely  any 
traces  of  individuality.  The  writings  of  John  are 
of  the  most  contrary  description ;  they  are  replete 
with  traits  of  character;  the  writer  presents  his 
heart  in  almost  every  page.  A  tender  sensibility 
pervades  his  gospel,  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from 
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either  of  the  preceding ;  iior-  is  it  possible  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  narrative  of  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  or  of  the  last  scenes  of  our  Saviour's  life, 
were  composed  without  tears.  Such  strokes  of 
pathos,  such  touclung  simpUcity,  such  minuteness 
of  detail,  H-ithout  pueriHty  or  redundance,  charac< 
terizfl  the  history  of  these  extraordinary  events,  aa 
could  only  have  proceeded  from  one  who  felt  him-' 
self  a  party  concerned ;  who,  with  a  most  intimate 
acquaintance  with  his  subject,  UTOtc  stUI  more  from 
his  heart  than  from  his  head.  He  is  little  to  he 
envied,  who  can  peruse  these  immitahle  narratives 
without  being  moved :  the  author  places  us  ui  the 
very  midst  of  the  scenes  he  describes  ;  we  listea  to 
the  discourses,  we  imbibe  the  sentiments  of  the 
principal  actors ;  and  while  he  says  notliing  of 
himself,  he  lays  open  the  whole  interior  of  his  cha- 
racter. We  feel  ourselves  introduced,  not  so  much 
to  the  acquaintance  of  an  inspired  apostle,  as  to 
that  of  the  most  amiable  of  men. 

The  selection  of  his  materials  is  such  aa  it  were 
natural  to  expect  from  t/ie  dUciple  whom  Jesua 
loved ;  for,  while  the  other  evangelists  direct  their 
chief  attention  to  the  miracles  of  our  Lord,  John 

(relates  his  sentiments  and  discourses.  The  pre- 
ceding evangelists  content  themselves,  for  the  most 
part,  with  exhibiting  his  human  history,  in  the 
record  of  those  facts  which  established  the  truth  of 
his  doctrine,  and  the  divinity  of  his  mission  ;  John 
■  commences  &om  an  earlier  date,  draws  back  the 
H    veil  of  eternity,  and  shews  us  tlie  subject  of  his 
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history  subsisting  before  all  worlds,  pMsiding  in  tfte 
work  of  creation  and  providence. 

'  It  is  from  this  apostle  we  leam  mosfc  &]ly  the 
state  of  the  controversy  between  our  Lord  and  tiie 
unbelieving  Jews ;  in  the  course  of  which,  we  have 
continual  occasion  to  admire  the  quickness  and 
dexterity,  the  subtlety  and  profundity,  displayed  in 
various  discourses,  which,  but  for  him,  would  have 
been  lost  in  oblivion.  He  expatiates  with  peekifiov 
interest  on  the  last  interview  between  Christ  IumI 
his  disciples ;  where  he  assures  them'  of  Ite  diH 
alterable  attachment,  and  exerts  himself  to  console 
their  grief,  to  reanimate  their  confidence,  and  ;diB^ 
pel  their  fears,  by  the  prospect  of  seeing  thtsm 
again,  when  their  joy  should  be  such  as  no  sMri 
should  take  from  them.  He  either  entirely  .omitoj 
or  passes  rapidly  over^  the  transactions  ircorfled 
by  the  other  evangelists ;  but  when  he  approacfaeff' 
the  scene  of  the  crucifixion,  he  hngers,  and  dwells 
upon  the  circumstances  of  that  awful  tragedy  with 
a  minuteness  and  particularity  of  detail,  as  thoi^h 
it  had  never  been  recorded  before. 

In  the  short  epistles  inscribed  with  his  name,  the 
topic  on  which  he  chiefly  insists  is  love,  which,  in 
its  sublimer  form,  constitutes  the  moral  essence  of 
the  Deity,  as  well  as  the  very  sum  and  substance^ 
of  true  religion.  His  heart  was  in  perfect  unison 
with  his  subject  Written,  as  is  supposed,  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  the  spirit  they  breathe  is  that 
of  a  father  inculcating  on  his  children  the  culti- 
vation of  every  virtue,  and  especially   of  mutual 
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affrctioii,  witb  that  neglect  of  order  and  i 
meiit,  and  those  reiterUions  and  ovcrflavvingS  of 
Mider  nnportunity,  which  are  suited  to  such  a  cha- 
racter, ilnstcad  of  assuming  an  air  ol"  superiority, 
inhis  first  epistle  lie  suppresses  liis  name :  and  in 
the  two  last,  takos  to  himsell'  a.  title  common  to 
erery  chiMtian  pastor^,  He  is  not  satisfied  witJi 
styling  his  conrerts  children ;  he  styles  them  little 
children.  Little  ^ldi-eii,\  keep  yoarsehes  frttm 
idok  :  which  reminds  me  o€  a  beautiliil  anecdote 
related  by  Eusobius,  tliat  when  he  was  too  much 
oppressedwith  infirmity  to  jK-rmit  him  to  exercise 
Irs  pubhc  ministry  any  lonjfor,  he  vras  accustomed 
I  to  be  canitfd  into  the;  church';  and  ailber  stxetdiing 
I  forth  his  feeble  arms,'  and  crj'ing.  hittle  eJtildren» 
lofe  otic,  mtother,  to  retirt*  from  the  assemWv.  So 
deeply' was  he  imbiied  with  the  soraphic  lovo  ofthe 
bosbmi  on  which  he  leaned,  th^  it  retaaiaed  i  ub'* 
ohpaiivd,  atnidst'ihef'decaysi ofi-hnattiri^  md^tiie: 
edipse^otinteUceL  ''..'-  ii'  -i-.".!-.'!!  li  ■  .ai  n'r.jji 
■iJn'ilhe  early  part  of  his  Kfe,  if  we  may  judge 
from  a  single  incident,  from  his  proposing  to  call 
down  fire  from  heaven  to  avenge  the  insult' bfieted 
to  our  Lordi  ho  possessed  an  impetiioas  and  eager 
spirit,  not  always  restralncMi  by  the  wesdom  that  it 
from  oAofe :  but  in  maturcr  years  it  appears  tO: 
have  subsided,  and  given  place  to  none  but  benign, 
affections.  His  meekness  ahd  tenderness,  how* 
ever,  were  never  indulged  at  the  expense  of  truth, 
his  adherence  to  which  was  inviolaUe;  !nor  did 
he  fail  to  express  the  utmost  abhorrence  at  any 
VOL.  I.  c  c 
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attempt  to  ccnnipt  it  I  iiifKniuu:hdiatI<)aa«afl^]rjho>- 
lieve  another  aaeodote  ralated  by  Ensebiusv  4lu^  ^ 
liis  entmng  a  public  bal^  and  findiqg  the  aot^ 
xious  heresiarch  CeriBt^ns  tfaere^  he  left  it  ivjtjb 
precipitation,  exclaiming,  'VLet  us  flee  fima  Him 
place,  lest  it  &11  and  €mdx  Jliat  enemy  ci  Godl "^ 
His  benevolence  spent  itsdf,  not  in  a  hollow  aad 
nnmeaning  complaisance  to  the  iaepoffn^m  of  tibt 
gospel,  hnt  in  efibrts  to  convert  them;  aiad  jupt 
in  proportion  ms  he  loved  his  feUow-creatiures,  wsf 
his  anxiety  to  preserve^  unimpaired^  and  nniwiyf^ 
the  doctrine  by  which  they  wero  to  be  saved. 

But  enough  has  been  sud  on  the  character  «f 
this    eminent   apostle.     Before    we   dismias    this 
branch  of  our  subject,  it  will  be  proper  to  advert 
to  a  lew  indications  of  the  preference  with  wfai^ 
he  was  honoured.      On  perusing  the  evangelistic 
it  appears,  that  he  was  invariably  selected  by  our 
Lord  as  one  of  the  three^  who  were  present  in  the 
most  retired  scenes  of  his  life,  on  the  mount  of 
transfiguration,  in  the  house  of  Jairus,  and  in  tihe 
garden  of  Gethsemane.      Whoever  else  were  ab- 
sent, John  was  sure  to  share  his  most  confidential 
moments,  and  to  witness  his  most  secret  joys  and 
conflicts.      At  the  paschal  supper,   to  which  he 
looked  forward  with  so  much  eagerness,  as  the 
appointed  season  for  a  more  unreserved  disclosure 
of  his  purposes  than  he  had  made  before,  he  placed 
John  next  to  himself,  in  such  a  manner,  that  his 
head  naturally  rested  on  his  bosonu      Through 
him  it  was  that  the  rest  of  the  disciples  applied  to 
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our  Lord  to  be  informed  who  it  was  that  should 
betray  him.  But  the  most  decisive  e\'idence  of  the 
preference  bestowed  upon  John,  arises  from  his 
being  chosen  to  take  care  of  his  widowed  mother 
after  his  decease.  The  circumstance  is  related 
with  inimitable  simplicity  and  beauty.  No  sooner 
was  our  Saviour  elevated  on  the  cross,  than  he 
sees  his  mother  standing  by,  along  with  ike  disciple 
whom  he  loved:  to  the  mother  he  said.  Behold  thy 
son;  to  John,  Behold  thy  mother:  apd  from  that 
moment  John  took  her  to  his  own  house.  What  a 
rebuke  to  that  proud  and  false  philosophy,  which 
pretends  to  extinguish  the  feelings  of  nature,  and 
to  erect  its  trophies  on  the  ruins  of  humanity !  By 
committing  to  the  beloved  disciple  so  precious  a 
deposit,  he  gave  him  a  stronger  demonstration  of 
his  esteem,  than  by  a  whole  volume  of  panegyric. 

After  the  resun-ection  and  ascension,  he  con- 
tinued to  receive  from  his  Saviour  similar  proofs 
of  his  preference.  Preserved  amidst  a  violent  and 
bloody  persecution,  he  was  permitted  (such  is  the 
universal  tradition  of  the  church)  to  survive  the 
rest  of  the  apostles,  to  witness,  in  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion  of  its  inhabitants, 
the  fulfilment  of  his  own  predictions,  and,  finally, 
to  close  a  hfe  extended  to  an  extreme  old  age  in 
peace,  and  in  the  bosom  of  his  friends.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  distinction  he  enjoyed.  To  him 
it  was  given  to  convey  to  the  churches  of  Asia 
among  whom  he  dwelt,  repeated  messages  from 
his  ascended  Lord,  to  behold  his  glory,  and  to 
cc  2 
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catch  the  last  accents  of  inspiratioiu  To  him 
it  was  given,  not  only  to  record  the  life  of  the 
Saviour,  in  common  with  the  other  evangelists; 
but  to  transmit  to  future  ages  the  principal  evenU 
and  vicissitudes  which  shall  bei^  the  church  to^ 
the  end  of  time,  in  a  series  of  visions,  which 
revived  the  spirit  and  manner,  and  more  than 
equalled  the  sublimity,  of  the  ancient  prophets* 
Endowed  with  a  genius  equally  simple  and  sublime^ 
he  mingles  with  ease  among  the  worshippers  before 
the  throne,  communes  with  beings  of  the  highest 
order,  and  surveys  the  splendours  of  the  celestial 
temple  with  an  eye  that  never  blenched.  Th^ 
place  which  he  occupies  in  the  order  and  sucr 
cession  of  inspired  men,  must  at  the  same  time 
ensure  to  him  a  high  distinction ;  for  while  Moses 
leads  the  way,  John  brings  up  the  rear  of  that 
illustrious  company. 

To  the  selection  of  the  passage  to  which  yoiu' 
attention  is  directed,  I  was  led  by  an  irresistible 
impulse  the  moment  I  heard  of  the  melancholy 
event  which  has  deprived  you  of  your  beloved 
pastor.  It  appeared  to  me  peculiarly  applicable 
to  his  character,  nor  am  I  apprehensive  of  encoun- 
tering contradiction,  when  I  affirm,  that  among  his 
numerous  acquaintance,  an  entire  miauimity  will 
be  felt  on  this  subject.  It  \^^ll  be  readily  con- 
fessed, that  his  piety  was  of  the  same  mould  and 
complexion  wth  that  which  distinguished  the  be- 
loved disciple.  In  the  attempt  I  shall  make  to 
delineate  his  character,  let  me  not  be  suspected  of 
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the  presumption  of  attempting  to  impart  any  in- 
formation to  1/011,  on  whose  minds  his  virtues  have 
made  that  indelible  impression  which  is  far  above 
the  power  of  words.  It  is  solely  for  the  use  of  those 
who  were  placed  beyond  the  influence  of  his  example 
and  the  benefit  of  his  instructions,  that  it  appears 
to  me  not  improper  to  exhibit  some  of  the  more 
conspicuous  features  which  contributed  to  render 
him  so  eminent  a  pattern  of  christian  excellence. 

It  is  a  homage  due  to  departed  worth,  whenever 
it  rises  to  such  a  height  as  to  render  its  possessor 
an  object  of  general  attention,  to  endeavour  to 
rescue  it  from  oblivion ;  that  when  it  is  removed 
from  the  ohscn'ation  of  men,  it  may  still  live  iA 
then-  memory,  and  transmit  through  the  shades 
of  the  sepulchre  some  reflection,  however  faint, 
of  fts  living  hi^tre.  By  enlarging  the  cloud  of 
witnesses  by  which  we  are  encompassed,  it  is  cal- 
cttlated  to  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  desire  of 
imitation ;  and  e\-en  the  despair  of  reaching  it  is  not 
iWttiout  its  use,  by  checking  the  levity,  and  correct- 
fcg  the  pride  and  presumption  of  the  human  lieart. 

■-'■DWi^oii^  RVla'Jjd  wti^  ^6m  January  29, 1753,  at 
WtinvicV,  whfeTelii^  veherable  father  exercised  his 
ministiy  for  some  years ;  frorfi  whencfe  he  removed 
to  Northampton.  ' 

-  The  most  remarkable  particular  recorded  of 
his  infancy,  is  his  early  progress  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  which  was  such,  that  he  read  a  chapter 
Of  the  Hebrew  Bible   to  the  celebrated   Hervey, 
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when  he  was  only  five  yean  old.  About  fak  thn^ 
teenth  year,  he  became  deeply  improwod  witli  ra|i«» 
gkniB  concern ;  and  without  any  tlmigTeiy  angular  m 
his  experience,  his  oonvictions  ripened  into  genuine 
conyeraion,  and  he  was  baptised  on  a  profiraaion  of 
his  fidth  in  his  fourteenth  year.  At  the  requeat  of 
the  church  he  b^;an  to  exerdae  his  ministerial 
gifts  in  his  seventeenth  year ;  and  after  conttnuing 
to  assist  his  fidher  for  some  yean,  he  was  ordained 
co-pastor  with  him  in  the  year  1781.  In  dua 
situation  he  remained  for  some  time ;  when,  on  hisf 
father's  removal  firom  Northampton,  he  becam*. 
sole  pastor,  until  the  year  1793,  when  he  received 
a  unanimous  invitadlon  to  the  joint  offices  of  pre* 
sident  of  the  Bristol  Education  Society,  and  pastor 
of  Broadmead.  How  he  conducted  himself  in  iha 
first  scene  of  his  laboun,  many  living  witnesses  can 
attest;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  ministry  during 
that  period  was  eminently  acceptable  and  usefiiL 
During  his  residence  at  Northampton,  he  was  ta 
labours  more  abundant ;  &r  firom  confining  his  mi- 
nistry to  a  single  spot,  he  difiused  its  benefits  over 
a  wide  circle,  preaching  much  in  the  surrounding 
villages;  and  though,  on  his  removal  to  Bristol, 
his  numerous  avocations  rendered  his  ministerial 
exertions  less  fi-equent,  he  may  justly  be  consi* 
dered,  on  the  whole,  as  one  of  the  most  laborious 
of  pastors.  He  preached,  during  his  whole  career, 
not  less  than  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ninety-one  sermons,  and  at  two  himdred  and 
eightyHEdx  distinct  places. 
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if,  as  a  preacher,  he  never  attained  the  highest 
summit  of  popularity,  he  was  always  heard  with 
attention.  His  ministry  was  replete  \vith  instruc- 
tion, and  not  unfrequently  accompanied  with  an 
unction  which  rendered  it  irresistible.  As  he 
possessed  none  of  those  graces  of  elocution  and 
manner  which  secure  superficial  applause,  he  was 
always  most  esteemed  by  those  who  heard  him  the 
oftenest ;  and  his  stated  hearers  rarely,  if  ever, 
wished  to  exchange  the  voice  of  their  pastor  for 
that  of  a  stranger.  His  address  was  such  as  pro- 
duced an  instantaneous  conxnction  of  his  sincerity. 
It  displayed,  even  to  the  most  superficial  observer, 
a  mind  infinitely  above  being  actuated  by  the  lust 
of  applause ;  a  spirit  deeply  Jmbned  mth  a  sense 
of  eternal  realities,  and  ready  to  pour  itself  forth 
as  a  libation  on  the  sacrifice  of  the  faith  and 
obedience  of  his  converts.  The  effect  of  his  dis- 
courses, excellent  as  they  were  in  themselves, 
was  prodigiously  heightened  by  the  veneration 
universally  felt  for  his  character,  and  the  just  and 
high  estimation  entertained  of  his  piety.  Piety, 
indeed,  was  his  distinguished  characteristic,  which 
he  possessed  to  a  degree  that  raised  him  incon- 
ceivably beyond  the  level  of  ordinary  christians. 
Devotion  appeared  to  be  the  principal  element  of 
his  being :  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  converse 
L  with  him  without  perceiving  how  entirely  it  per- 
H  vaded  his  mind,  and  imparted  to  his  whole  de- 
I  portment  an  air  of  purity,  innocence,  and  sanctity, 
I     difficult  for  words  to  express.      His  piety  did  not 
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display  itself  in  a.pfofiision  of  r^l^ons  dfecdfliBfel^ 
nor  in  frequently  alluding  to  the  iht^or  ^ejosrdi^ 
of  his  mind  on  spiritual  subjects.     He  was  seldctt)^ 
known  to  speak  of  his  Mli^ous  joys  4nr^n^M^>: 
his    devotional    feelings   were   too   deep   and  t<ib 
sacred  to  suffer  themselves  to  evaporate  ih=  bivfinaiy 
conversation.    His  religion  ^peaared  in  its  frnifsf^ 
in    gentleness,   humility,   and    benevoleticid  V  JA ''*tt 
steady,  conscientious  performance  of  erery  dtttf^; 
and  a  careful  abstinence  ■  firom  every  appearatlM 
of  evil.     As  little  did  his  character  partake  of  'thfe 
ascetic.     It  never  entered  into  his  thoughts  >th|ft 
religion  was  an  enemy  -to  the  innocent  plea^^nr^ 
and  social  endearments   of  himian  life,  of ;  mhlik 
he   entertained  a  high  relish,  and  which  his  cM»^ 
stant  regard  to    the    Deity  rendered  subsenijsilt 
to  piety,  by  the  gratitude  which  they  inspired,  an4 
tlie  conviction  which  they  deepened  of  the  divine 
benignity.      His  love   to  the  Great  Supreme  was 
eciiuilly  exempt  from  slavish  timidity  and  presump- 
tuous familiarity :    it   was  an  a^x-ful  love,  such  as 
the   beatific   vision   may   be   supposed   to    in^>ire, 
whore  the  worshippers  veil  their  faces  in  that  pr^ 
sence  in  which  they  rejoice  >\'ith  ecstatic  joy.     As 
he  cherished  a  finn  persuasion  that  the  attributes 
of  the  Deity  ensure  the  production  of  the  greatest 
possible  sum  of  good,  in  comparison  of  which  the 
quantity  of  natural  and   moral  evil   permitted  to 
remain,  vanishes  jmd  disiippears,  his  views  of  the 
divine  administration  were  a  source  of  unmingled 
joy ;    wliile  his  profound  sense   of   the   essential 
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holiness  and  justice  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  kept 
alive  those  sentiments  of  penitence  and  humility 
to  whicli  too  many  optimists  are  strangers.  He 
feared  the  great  and  terrible  name  of  the  Lord  his 
.God. 

Humility  was,  in  fact,  tlie  most  remarkable 
feature  of  his  character.  It  was  depicted  on  his 
,countenance,  his  manners,  his  language ;  it  per- 
vaded almost  every  thing  he  said  or  did.  He 
might  most  truly  be  said,  in  the  language  of  scrip- 
ture, to  be  clothed  with  it.  The  mode  in  which  it 
operated  was  at  the  utmost  remove  from  the 
shallow  expedients  adopted  by  those  who  vainly 
Attempt  to  secure  the  praise  of  that  quality,  with- 
out possessing  it.  It  neither  prompted  him  to 
depreciate  his  talents,  nor  to  disclaim  his  virtues ; 
4q  speak  in  debiising  terms  of  himself,  nor  to 
exaggerate  his  imperfections  and  failings.  It 
tauglit  him  the  rarer  art  of  forgetting  himself.  His 
jreadiness  to  take  the  lowest  place,  could  only  be 
exceeded  by  the  eagerness  of  all  who  knew  him  to 
assign  him  the  highest ;  and  this  was  the  only 
competition  which  the  distinctions  of  hfe  ever  cost 
him.  His  modesty  was  such,  that  the  praises  he 
was  most  sohcitous  to  merit  he  blushed  to  receive ; 
and  nexet  appeared  so  disconcerted  and  embar^ 
rassed,  as  when  he  was  necessitated  to  hear  his  own 

I  commendations.  Hence  it  will  be  easily  inferred, 
that  he  was  completely  exempt  from  the  jealousy 
of  superior  talent  or  reputation ;  that  it  gave  him 
not  a  moment's  uneasiness  to  find  hunself  echpsed. 


3M 

andr thatrhe  wvdie  «nlmt  admirar  «nd  jmn^iiii 
of  Amt  npntel  fladoMnento  m  «rUoh  ke  liv  ma/k 
AtSdeat  llioi;^  hs  bad  iiq^ected  to  italti^^ 
the  ponen  of  his  imafpnB&m,  moA  wh  Mitfe  di»9, 
tinguished  for  the  graces  of  style,  no  one  wif 
ever  more  disposed  to  admire  them  whmtmv  they 
were  conqncuous.  The  candour  and  beiiiguiiy  of. 
his  mind  prepared  Urn  to  embrace  eveiy  kind  of 
inteUectoal  snperiority,  to  iqoice  in  eveiy  dispbf  ^ 
of  talent,  devoted  to  the  iaterest  of  leKgum ;  and 
to  derive  exqaiiite  gratification  from  the  opsralkNi 
of  those  qualities  and  powersrto  which  he  ^nadai 
the  least  pretensions.  His  enjoyment  of  intck 
lectoal  repast,  was  not  hnpaired  by  the  consckmar* 
ntas  of  not  having  contributed  to  furnish  H:  aosd 
bis  vhrtue  was  thus  his  own  reward,  by  •■MAliag 
him  to  reap  the  harvest,  where  he  neither  sowed 
the  seed,  nor  prepared  the  soiL 

If  any  man  ever  practised  the  gentleness  of 
Jesus  Christ,  it  vnsis  certainly  our  lamented  fiiend* 
Possessed  of  a  temper  naturally  quick  and  irritable, 
he  had,  by  the  aid  of  reason  and  religion,  so  £Eur 
subdued  that  propensity,  that  it  was  rarely  suffered 
to  appear;  and  when  it  did,  it  was  a  momentary 
agitation  which  quickly  subsided  into  kindness  and 
benignity.  His  sensibility  was  exquisite.  There 
were  a  numerous  class  of  subjects  to  which  he 
could  rarely  advert  without  tears.  The  bare  re- 
currence to  his  mind  of  the  great  objects  of 
religion,  was  sufficient  to  produce  a  gush  of  ten- 
derness; so  entirely  was  his  heart  softened,  that 
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it  might  be  truly  styled  a  heart  of  flesh.  Nor  was 
his  sensibility  confined  to  religion.  It  peiraded 
the  whole  system  of  his  life,  producintf  a  quick 
and  powerftil  sympathy ;  not  only  with  his  own 
species,  but  with  the  whole  circle  of  animated 
nature,  the  properties  of  which  he  took  great 
delight  in  investigating,  and  in  tracing  the  exqui- 
site contrivance  of  its  benevolent  Author  for  its 
preservation  and  enjojinent. 

His  extreme  susceptibility  of  feeUng,  combined 
with  his  gentleness  and  timidity,  necessarily  ex- 
posed him  to  be  woimded  whenever  he  encountered 
harsh  and  unfeeling  manners ;  and  Irom  the  same 
cause,  he  was  liable  to  be  hurt  by  every  symptom 
of  imkindness,  even  where  none  was  intended. 
His  sensitive  mind  was  impressed  with  every 
variety  of  temper  ui  those  with  \vhom  he  con- 
versed ;  and  if  his  peace  was  less  fi'equently 
invaded  from  this  quarter  than  might  have  been 
expected,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  that  reverence 
which  his  character  so  universally  inspired.  It 
seemed  a  sort  of  sacrilege  to  trespass  upon  so 
much  innocence  and  piety. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  remark,  that,  though 
religion  in  its  ordinary  mode  of  exhibition  com- 
mands but  Uttle  respect ;  when  it  rises  to  the 
sublime,  and  is  perceived  to  tincture  and  pervade 
the  whole  character,  it  seldom  fails  to  draw  forth 
the  homage  of  mankind.  The  most  hardened 
impiety  and  daring  profligacy  will  And  it  diiQcult 
to   despise   the  man  who   manifestly  appears  to 


vklkisinih  43a4f'>3«rhoitt>o4iii^knifl9«liib  iof  tSA^eft 
erfdelids^  MiiiiMed((tDii>  ciitectBd>U>y»r4tol^poWwi 
ef  dieiiwolldl  tO'Kfquieiiii  ISie  vidkhdii  ieU(t*Jt4n| 
xffligiaiM  fthlMkAwt)  i»lMt  id«n^ duftebid/ItlMnBlIt 

ftwrniigipii;  4nitlkidii)>(bft«ii  feAdtM^><&^4lM  <Bl!d8 
it  performB,  contrasted  with  the  lolliiMilM4i^  ioi 
pietMBiOM  ; '%  ikUtmttt  wliiitiv>  AutviiS'  iWfoiW»fifem 

pknfeBskKk  :tf  'pi%'i«Mfl«iMl  "'mi tta^utfe(4ikfMM 
vfacaberrtfce 'dWvacteriiif  Smi  ftyUdtb  pMMtefid,i)Mf 

MDlf  a(MuuMB^1keiiiteeriifi|i<te^^^&lfldel^=oi(!|h^.«iMW 

ofltlwhmlDAidh''.  '*>"  viiiifc  ii'>iii"  .''i'.)>:i  (•>  noitiiiisn 

n(>aiMi'jappodbMdeff.iof'inUtbig>'gi!lert 

«oiifef  I  dgnKl'tMieflts/icir'  ykU^^ai^m^i'  'HCi'iMflg 
isiM>inmiitt«ttt  dBiigfti*  of  dieting' Che  do*(M&  tf'flfB 
«k)thfid  senvtit.  >It  is'tii&i  pt^«ferebc^'  of  'dMy^ittl 
inclination;  in  the  drdiniaty  cotn^df  life/ !^  in- Hie 
praetioe  idf  -«elf-d6nial  in  a  thOusatid  Httieiiitf^tttftlMi;,' 
wfaichi;  fonns  the  tmest  Ijest  of '  chattuit^;^  tHA 
gectmres  the  hemonr  and-  the  revrntd '  of  thofl^ '  Hibilf 
lim  not  to  tkenuehei^  Viewed  in  this  %fal!/4Mtf 
UttMSited  friend  pk«isented  a  pattern  of'chrisM^ 
Tirtne,  ral^Iy  if  ever  surpassed.  His  whofe'*  VSs 
was  a  series  of  acts  of  self-denial ;  his '  cctodbHl 
i^peared  imrariabfy  to  proceed  from  the  imj^dlse  n 
benevolaioe  and  the  sense  of  dnty;  and  thot^ 
not  exempt  from  the  etrors  and  imperfeiitMMlb' 
incident  to  tho  present  state,  his  eye  wa»  alitai^ 
nngle,    his   intentions    always    iq>right.       If  tibfe^ 
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essence  of  christian  perfection  consists  in  a  sole 
and  supreme  desire  to  do  the  will  of  God,  he 
probably  made  as  near  an  approach  to  it,  as  is 
attainable  in  the  present  state;  though  he  not  only 
never  pretended  to  it,  but  held  all  such  pretenaiouS 
in  abliorrence. 

Justice  to  his  memory  will  not  permit  me  tq 
suppress  the  mention  of  tliat  strict  and  inviolable 
regard  to  trutii  which  he  preserved  in  all  his  words 
apd  actions.  He  would  ne^er  allow  himself  to 
employ  those  exaggerations  and  coloiirs  in  the 
narration  of  facts,  which  many  wlio  \vould  rfiuddw 
at  a  deUberate  falsehood  freely  indulge ;  some  for 
the  gratification  of  tlieir  passions,  or  the  advance- 
ment of  their  interests,  and  others  purely  from  the 
impulse  of  vanity,  and  a  wish  to  render  their  nar- 
rati^'es  more  striking,  and  their  conversation  more 
poignant.  Whatever  Dr.  Ryland  affirmed  waa,  as 
far  as  his  knowledge  extended,  as  certain  as  an 
identical  proposition ;  nor  was  he  satisfied  with 
the  substantial  truth  of  what  he  asserted;  he  was 
90  anxious  that  the  impression  he  conveyed  aliould 
exactly  coincide,  as  well  in  its  degree,  as  in  kind, 
with  his  internal  conviction,  that,  if  it  be  possible, 
he  was  too  tenacious  of  trutli,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  carried  his  scrupulosity  too  far.  I  have  often 
t^ecn  amused  at  observing  the  compass  he  would 
fetch,  and  the  circumlocutions  he  would  have  re- 
course to,  in  the  narration  of  facts,  rather  than 
it^^uTv.the,  po^iliQ'  of  ,mi»rep):<i^atation  oc  ■misf 
llkp-ll       Jj[itni|0     r/iiv/lii     r^iiojtiiMlrii    -'■■lA    A^nf^o- 
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Few  men  have  exhibited  more  unequivocal 
proofs  of  candour  than  your  excellent  and  la- 
mented pastor.  Though  a  Calvinist,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word^  and  attached  to  its 
peculiarities  in  a  higher  degree  than  most  of  the 
advocates  of  that  system^  he  extended  his  affec* 
tion  to  all  who  bore  the  image  of  Christ,  and 
was  ingenious  in  discovering  reasons  for  thinlring 
well  of  many  who  widely  dissented  from  his  re- 
ligious views.  No  man  was  more  remarkable  for 
combining  a  zealous  attachment  to  his  own  prin- 
ciples with  th^  utmost  liberality  of  mind  towards 
those  who  differed  from  him;  an  abhorrence  <rf 
error,  with  the  kindest  feelings  towards  the  erro- 
neous. He  detested  the  spirit  of  monopoly  in 
religion,  and  opposed  every  tendency  to  circum- 
scribe it  by  the  limits  of  party.  His  treatise  on 
Baptism  furnishes  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  religious  controversy  should  be  con- 
ducted on  a  subject  on  which  the  combatants  on 
both  sides  have  frequently  disgraced  themselves 
by  an  acrimony  and  bitterness,  in  an  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  importance  of  the  point  in  debate. 
How  extraordinary  is  it,  that  they  who  differ  only 
on  one  subject,  and  that,  confessedly  of  secondary 
moment,  should  have  contended  with  more  fierce- 
ness than  has  usually  been  displayed  in  a  contest 
pro  aris  effocisy  for  all  that  is  dear  and  important 
in  Christianity  !  Is  it  that  their  near  approach  as 
religious  denominations,  exposes  them  more  to  the 
spirit   of  rivalry,  as   adjoining    kingdoms   are    the 
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most  liostile  to  each  other,  or  that  it  13  the  pro- 
perty of  bigotry  to  acquire  an  additional  de^e 
of  malignity  by  being  concentrated  on  one  point, 
and  directed  to  one  object  ?  Whatever  the  cause 
may  be,  the  fact  is  singular  and  greatly  to  he 
lamented.  He  whose  removal  irouj  us  we  so 
deeply  regret,  was  too  tliorougidy  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  to  expose  Iiim  to  that  snare ; 
his  love  of  good  men  of  every  nation,  sect,  and 
party,  was  fervent  and  disinterested,  nor  was  it 
confined  to  the  hounds  of  his  personal  knowledge  ; 
it  engaged  him  in  a  most  affectionate  and  exten- 
sive correspondence  with  eminent  persons  jn  re- 
mote quarters  of  the  globe,  whose  faces  lie  never 
saw ;  so  signally  was  he  prepared  for  sitting  down 
with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  where  the  whole  assembly  of  the  church 
of  the  first-born  will  be  convened  before  the  throne 
of  God  and  the  Lamb. 

In  addition  to  his  other  excellencies,  none,  who 
were  honoured  with  his  intimacy,  will  liiil  to  re- 
collect his  diligence  in  tlie  improvement  of  time, 
of  the  value  of  which  he  entertained  too  deep  a 
sense,  to  allo^v  any  part  of  it  to  run  to  waste. 
By  the  practice  of  early  rising,  and  a  most  exact 
distribution  of  his  hours  to  their  respective  em- 
ployments, he  contrived  to  husband  a  treasure, 
which  no  one  is  permitted  to  squander  viithout 
severely  repenting  it,  though  that  repentance  may 
possibly  arrive  too  late.  P-mploying  every  day  as 
if  it  were  the  last,  and  subjecting  every  portion  of 
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time  to  a  religious  r^alation,  he  wm^d  ^M'  Ms 

$altHsHon  with  fear  muL  trembling.    From  taste;  iiB 

well  as  from   principle,  he  was  warmly  Ms^heA 

to  order  and  method,  which  he  extended  to  thk 

minutest  particulars.      Thus  the  transactions  of  his 

whole  life  lay  before  him,  by  looking  back  on  the 

turns  and  vicissitudes  of  which,  he  was  ac^tmitt- 

Uting  fresh  materials  for  gratitude,  and  acqtdMii^ 

new  lessons  of  prudence  and  piety;  ■  •  *        •■  '^»* 

That  with  all  this  varied   excellence  he  ilnitfeA 

some  imperfections,   will  be   readily  allowed  v'^  A 

the  same  time  it  is  but  justice  to  remark,  that  th#^ 

were  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  finjm^i^ 

tiona,  since  they  grew  out  of  his  naturtd  tetnp^t^ 

ament,  and  were  not  to  be  imputed  to  an  obliqUitf 

of  will,  or  to  a  deficiency  in  the  strength '-  of'  hfil 

moral  principle.     The  most  conspicuous  of  th^se 

was  a  certain  timidity  of  spirit,   a  proneness*  tb 

augur  danger  where  none  existed,  which,  from  an 

excessive  apprehension   of  doing   evil,   sometimes 

arrested  his  power  of  doing  good.     His  cautibn  was 

extreme,   and    his  natural   aversion   to   bold   and 

hazardous  measures,  on  some  occasions,  enervated 

his  resolutions,  and  crippled  his  efforts.     Alive  to 

the  possible  inconvenience  resulting  from  an  mi*- 

necessary  disclosure  of  his  \iews,  he  narrowed  itii 

confidence  too  much,  lost  the   advantage  of  that 

assistance  and  cooperation  which  he  might  easily 

have  commanded,  and  in  some  of  the  most  trying 

exigencies   of    his   life,    doomed   himself  to    walk 

alone.      It  must    be    also    acknowledged   by   his 
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warmest  admirers,  that  he  waa  deficient  in  the 
spirit  of  authority,  that  he  wanted  the  power  of 
aiiserting  his  rights,  of  rL-pressing  the  encroach- 
ments of  petulance,  and  of  sustaining  his  preten- 
BJons  to  rule.  The  extreme  gentleness  of  his 
character  was  such,  that  it  left  him  too  much  to 
tlie  mercy  of  those  who  were  conscious  they  might 
abuse  it,  without  danger  of  incurring  his  resent- 
ment. He  not  only  carried  with  him  no  offensive, 
^ut  he  had  no  drfensire,  armour.  This  want  of 
fcrce  and  energy  of  character,  wliich  was  his  chief 
imperfection,  was  not,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
entirely  natural,  but  to  be  ascribed,  in  a  groat 
measure,  to  an  injudicious  mode  of  treatment  in 
farly  life,  and  to  some  severe  trials  in  the  com- 
itiencenient  of  his  career,  which  pressed  with  such 
force  on  his  mind,  that  it  never  entirely  rei'overed 
its  elasticity.  He  witnessed  in  his  excellent  father 
an  exctss  of  vehemence,  a  careless  intrepidity  of 
temjiery'  that,  with  the  most  upright  intentions,  in- 
vt^ved  him  in  so  much  distress,  that  his  anxiety 
to  avoid  that  extreme  betrayed  him  into  a  Con- 
trary one.  The  grand  maxim  which  he  seems  to 
have  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  his  life,  was  a 
determination  to  shun  every  approach  to  what  he 
had  seen  productive  of  so  much  inconvenience, 
forgetting,  perhaps,  too  much,  that  the  opposite 
to  that  which  is  ivrong,  is  not  always  right.  Hence 
the  fear  of  consequences  predominated  too  much 
in  his  course  of  action,  and  he  was  more  easily 
deterred  by  the  apprehension  of  possible  evil,  than 
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tQ  a^<m  byjli^  Brnq^  «Cr8Pfl4-  flft^ 
words  of  an.  uigmious  .mritOT^,  .«p^k9Pd,,fip  f^i^P^ 
fiereat.  oocaaiQii/  "  <i^  mw  making:  ^-  <w<frffi> 
^  ca«<MMiAiI  ^gotful^  JO  Midi. a» ^6iM<KM|  ^<lii^t i^  r}'* 
.  I  am  awaw,  tiltere  «n»  thoae.who.  haye  j^lmigirf 
pv  excellent  frimd  with  a  want  of.  npfimi^»<^ 
chancter^  Aa.iar  as  such  an  ]nipiitalu>]x.];tB^  ,aifiy 
colour  of  truth,  it  ia  but  just  to  .nemaik,  ttu^tha 
deficiency  complained  of  was  in .  no  degree.  tiiB|^ 
tqred  with  dissimulation  or  cunning.  It  w|urpyirt|v 
the  effect  of  that  timidity  which  he  wss^  ackBpip 
ledged  to  possess^  partly  of  that  igentkoeaa  ,ivliKk 
shrunk,  with  ,an  i|istmcti?e  recoil  bom  cant/^otkffik 
and  which  disposed  him,  however  hia  feelings  .pii^ 
be  wounded,  to  l^reathe  out  his  conuribiQtaJnrittia 
ear  of  friendshin.  rather  than  dfmffnd"  anak^iaB 
explanation  or  apology  as  might  have  restored  cm* 
fidence,  and  prevented  a  repetition  of  the.  offi^ceb 
He  repressed  his  anger^  but  indulged  his  grief,;  'and 
was  accustomed  on  such  occasions  to  conduct,  faim* 
self  rather  like  a  person  wounded  than  oflfendod^ 
Thus  the  uneasy  sensations  with  which  his.  mind 
was  fraught  were  allowed  to  accumulate,  producing 
not  malignity  indeed  or  rancour,  of  which  he  vns 
incapable,  but  permanent  disgust.  Be  ye  angty, 
saith  the  Scripture,  and  sin  not.  A  violent  sup- 
pression of  the  natural  feelings  is  not  the  beat 
expedient  for  obviating  their  injurious  effects,  and 

*  See  Morris*8  "  Life  of  Fuller/'  a  work  which  contains  a  mott 
able  and  accurate  delineation  of  the  character  of  that  eztraoMi- 
nuy  nuuL 
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though  nothing  requires  a  more  vigilant  restrwnt 
than  the  emotions  of  anger,  the  mipasiness  of 
which  it  is  productive,  is,  perhaps,  best  evaporated 
by  its  natural  and  temperate  expression :  not  to 
say  that  it  is  a  inse  provision  in  the  economy  of 
nature  for  the  repression  of  injury,  and  the  pre- 
flervation  of  the  peace  and  decorum  of  society. 
'  Such,  and  such  only,  as  it  appears  to  me,  was 
the  origin  of  that  reserve,  whicli  forms  the  most 
plausible  objection  to  his  character,  and  which, 
when  closely  investigated,  will  be  considered  more 
its  an  infelicity  than  a  fault.  That  it  contributed 
to  render  him  less  influential,  less  powerful,  and 
totally  disqualified  him  to  be  the  head  of  a  party, 
will  be  readily  admitted,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  rendered  him  much  less  amiable.  The 
worst  effect  of  it  was,  that  it  sometimes  imparted 
to  hin  conduct  the  semblance  of  disingenuous  con- 
cealment, while  he  was  in  reality  an  example  of 
artless  simphcity.  For  the  hberty  I  have  assumed 
of  alluding  to  the  imperfections  of  our  lamented 
friend,  my  only  apology  is,  that  unqualified  praise 
13  entitled  to  little  credit,  and  that  the  failings  which 
attach  to  the  character  of  the  best  of  men  are  often 
as  instructi^'e  as  their  \irtues. 

■  -  It  may  be  expected  that  something  should  be 
I      Raid  of  his  literarj'  character  and   attainments,  a 

■  circumstance  not  to  be  neglected,  in  speaking  of 
I  the  president  of  a  theol<^cal  institute.  My  know- 
I  ledge,  however,  on  this  bead,  is  too  limited  to  allow 
I  me  to  say  more,  than  that  he  was  a  scholar  from 
B  nD2 
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his  infancy,  that  his  attainments  in  the  Hebre# 
language  were  profound,  that  he  had  a  genertl 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  science,  and 
that  his  reading  was  various  and  extensive.  As  he 
was  extremely  addicted  to  study  and  meditation; 
so  his  mental  opulence  was  much  greater  than  his 
modesty  would  permit  him  to  reveal ;  his  dispo- 
sition to  conceal  his  attainments  being  nearly  afi 
strong  as  that  of  some  men  to  display  them. 

He  had  a  passion  for  natural  history,  in  the 
pursuit  of  which  he  was  much  assisted  by  the 
peculiar  structure  of  his  eyes,  which  were  a  kind 
of  natural  microscopes.  The  observations  he  made 
on  various  natural  productions,  without  the  aid  of 
instruments,  were  really  surprising;  and  though 
the  peculiarity  in  his  visual  organs  deprived  him 
of  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  the  sublime  and 
magnificent  features  of  nature,  it  gave  him  a  sin- 
gular advantage  for  tracing  her  minuter  operations. 

But  the  science  in  which  he  most  delighted^ 
and  to  which  he  bent  the  full  force  of  his  mind, 
was  theology :  not  that  theology  which  is  built 
on  human  speculation,  and  supported  by  scholastic 
subtleties,  but  that  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  the 
mysteries  of  his  will,  which  shone  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ.  By  the  incessant  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, your  pastor  became  a  scribe  well  instructed 
for  the  kingdom  of  God,  avd,  like  a  wise  householder, 
was  ejinhled  to  bring  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things 
new  and  old.  The  system  of  divinity  to  which  he 
adhered  was  moderate  Calvinism,  as  modelled  and 
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explained  by  that  prodigy  of,  metaphysical  aax- 
men,  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards.  For  the- 
writings  of  this  great  man,  and  those  of  his  fol-, 
lowers,  he  formed  a  warm  predilection  very  early, 
which  continued  ever  after  to  exert  a  powerfiil 
influence  on  his  public  ministry,  as  well  as  his 
theological  inquiries  and  pursuits.  It  inspired  him 
with  the  most  elevated  conceptions  of  the  moral 
character  of  the  Deity,  to  the  display  of  which  it 
taught  him  to  refer  the  whole  economy  of  pro- 
vidence and  of  grace,  while  he  inculcated  the  indis- 
pensable duty  of  loving  God,  not  merely  for  the 
benefits  he  bestows,  but  for  what  he  is  in  liimself, 
as  essential  to  true  religion.  Hence,  he  lield  in 
abhorrence  those  pretended  religious  affections 
which  have  their  origin  and  termination  in  se/f. 
Whether  he  attached  an  undue  importance  to  these 
speculations,  and  rendered  them  occasionally  too 
prominent  in  his  public  ministrations,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  determine ;  it  is  certain  that  they  effectually 
secured  him  from  the  sUghtest  tendency  to  Anti- 
nomianisili,  and  contributed  not  a  Uttle  to  give 
purity  and  elevution  to  his  religions  views.  The 
two  extremes  against  which  you  are  well  aware 
he  was  most  solicitous  to  guard  the  religious  public, 
were-.  Pelagian  pride,  and  Aiitinomian  licentious- 
ness; the  first  of  which  he  detested  as  an  insult 
on  the  grace  of  the  gospel ;  the  last,  on  the  majesty 
and  authority  of  the  law. 

By  die  removal  of  a  minister  of;  Christ,  so  able, 
so  disinterested,  so  devoted,  you   have,  sustained 
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a  lots,  the  magnitude  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  ap- 
preciate^ much  more  to  repair.  A  successor  you 
may  easily  procure,  but  where  will  you .  find  cme 
who  will  so  naturally  care  for  your  stated  wfao^ 
instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,  is  mlling  t» 
impart  to  you  not  only  the  gospel,  but  its  own  soul 
also,  because  ye  are  dear  unto  him  9  You  may 
hear  the  same  truths  firom  other  lips,  supported 
by  illustrations  and  arguments  equally  clear  and 
cogent ;  the  same  duties  inculcated  by  similar 
motives;  but  where  will  you  find  them  enforced 
and  recommended  by  an  example  equally  elevated, 
an  affection  equally  tender?  Where  will  you 
look  for  another,  whose  whole  life  is  a  luminous 
commentary  on  his  doctrine,  and  who  can  invito 
you  to  no  heights  of  piety  but  what  you  are  coin 
scions  lie  has  himself  attained  ?  When  you  add 
to  this  the  effect  of  a  residence  among  you  of  above 
tliirty  years,  during  which  he  became  the  confi- 
dential friend  of  your  parents,  the  guide  of  your 
yonth,  and  after  witnessing  the  removal  of  one 
generation  to  a  better  world,  was  the  honoured 
instrument  of  raising  up  another  in  their  room; 
when  you  reflect  on  the  continued  emanations  of 
wisdom  and  i)iety  which  proceeded  for  so  long  a 
space  from  this  burning  and  shining  light,  you 
nuist  be  convinced  that  your  loss  is  irreparable.* 

*  The  church  wisely  souf^ht  for  a  successor  to  their  exceUent 
pastor  iu  the  author  of  tliis  discourse,  who  removed  from  Leicester 
to  Hristol  iu  tlie  spriuf;  of  182G;  but  whose  admirable  labours 
there  were  terminated  by  death  within  five  years. — Ed. 
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Tlie  removal  of  such  a  pastor,  of  one  whose 
labours  you  have  so  long  enjoyed,  is  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  a  church.  It  is  an  event  which 
no  hving  generation  can  witness  more  than  once ; 
and  it  surely  calls  upon  you  to  consider  what  im- 
provement you  have  made  of  such  advantages,  and 
what  is  tie  prospect  tliat  awaits  you,  in  the  fiiuU 
day  of  account,  when  you  and  your  pastor  shall 
meet  once  more  in  the  presence  of  the  Judge ;  he 
to  give  an  account  of  his  ministrj',  you  of  its  effect 
on  your  character.  In  relation  to  him,  the  event 
is  not  doubtful.  He  has  Jitiished  his  courie,  he  kaa 
kept  the  faith  ;  henceforth  t/iere  remaim  for  Mm  a 
crown  of  rigliteousness,  which  Christ  the  righteous 
judge  mli  give  him  on  that  day.  Would  to  God  the 
issue  were  equally  certain  and  equally  happy  on 
the  part  of  those,  who  so  long  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  such  a  ministry !  That  such  will  be  the  issue 
with  respect  to  many  who  compose  this  auditory, 
we  cannot  doubt;  and  with  what  inconceivable 
joy  will  he  witness  the  felicity  which  awaits  them, 
while  he  presents  them  before  the  throne,  saying. 
Here  am  I,  and  the.  children  which  thou  hast  given 
me/  With  what  delight  will  they  renew  the  in- 
tercourse which  death  had  iuterrupted,  and  retrace 
together  the  steps  of  their  mysterious  pilgrimage! 
while  the  gratitude  they  wilt  experience    towards 

■  him    who    was    instrumental    in    conducting   them 
I     thither,  will    be  only  inferior  to  that  which  they 

■  wnll  feel  to  God  and  the  Lamb.     How  trivial  will 

■  every  other  distinction  then  appear,  compared  to 
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IMiiigs  iwhblxfliicili  "^ytmdi^aitiitio 

indh!«iditilirtto{AHeuiriHi  gkwfplflQ^  <ioi«ii1 

a  higher  order. !  WSk  itCin'rtiiUofedie  m*mnii|ift 

mem  ;<:jafi^hiiioa||;itetuipid^UUi^  ttaUr 

nUbsed  toi  coHstiti&teiUitfijo^ibyifidiebtrci 
be  suffered  to  mar  his  iedoKnty  by  tboir  dpstniefUiuS 
It  is  not  the  church  and  congr^;atiite»'on]c]^,  mnr 
which  he  prefeidied -^vith  =  so- Biiiohi  honour^  dnct  fefak 
itself  interested  .m  j&is  en^tit.-  i«The  senfcstiaiiiwlaKfi 
it  has  produced  is  widely lextended/and'^asifeaefaB^ 
every  part  of  khisiigreatiatid'  popolonsoitly  }i;d'icity 
stifflcieDtly  enlightened:  to»' comprehend  ihia^'Wbrti^ 
and  to  iriotnnl>his  lb«i=:  When-a/Reynoldsiiwhwfe 
mtunvQcence  -flovred  in  atlioasandi  dbditaels^itani 
whose  example  gayo  a  n^w  imptilse  to  the  pufalife 
mind,  quitted  the  scene  which  i  he  had  so  lon^ 
adorned  with  his  presence,  and  enriched  with.faik 
bomiltyy  that  a  general  sensation  should  be  excited^ 
iSiiiorimomithafei  snight'  be  expected;  •  But  itdDMt^4lkb 
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rcinoY'^l  of  a  chmtian  minister,,  who  {>os»essed  none 
of  these  advantages,  should  produce  a  regret  so 
universal  and  so  deep,  is  a  pleasing  homage  to  the 
majesty  of  religion ;  a  practical  demonstration  of 
the  power  it  exerts  over  tlie  consciences  of  men. 
If  blessings  are  bestowed  aiid  judgements  averted 
in  answer  to  jwayer,  as  the  Scripture  eveiy  where 
teaches,  and  the  efficacy  of  prayer  is  proportioned 
to  the  fervour  of  faith  and  the  perfection  of  ob^ 
dicnc«,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  the 
inhabitants  of  tliis  place  may  be  indebted  to  our 
excellent  friend,  by  whose  removal  they  have  lost 
a  powCTiul  intercessor  mth  God ! 

By  an  eitensive  circle  of  ministers  and  churches, 
who  shared  his  friendslup,  and  on  various  occa- 
sions enjoyed  bis  labours,  his  loss  will  be  deeply 
lamented,  and  not  without  reason  ;  for,  though  the 
faithfid  dispensers  of  evangehcal  instruction  may 
now  be  reckoned  by  thousands,  how  few  are  left 
wlio  can  susUiin  a  com]>ari30n  with  him.  in  all  the 
qtiaJities  which  adorn  the  goqjel,  and  give  the 
possessor  po^ver  with  God. 
.  That  denomination  of  Christians,  of  whicli  he  was 
so  long  B  distinguished  ornament,  will  especially 
■lay  this  providence  to  heart  Our  hands  are 
[Weakened  this  day ;  and  if  the  glory  is  not  departed 
from  us,  it  is  at  least  eclipsed  and  obscured.  We 
ha\-e  been  visited  witli  stroke  upon  stroke.  Our 
brightest  lights  have  been  successively  extin- 
guished ;  and  in  vain  do  we  look  around  fur  a 
■Beddome,  a  Booth,  a  Fuller,  or  a  Uylaiid ;  names 
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ivideh  wroiid' haw  ((hMnilMlie^otsif  ohddiiihb/ 

piritov  wt!B'tondeand>l)»>ii^  an  nhn  nf  tlw  Iwl^iinhii 
of  the' «iMdki^  ii«ii)b  ixndMetea)  4ke  pnieiilx  gnsiA 
Triliob  irittii4he^foteili»^^^^^  Miiwiih 

From  the  >mrf<b6|^iuiiii^  U«^  ngfaq^ihiBie^btaliA 
aiid>  luv  prt^€n  ^pvithitimt  Idaliteiiikpd  Umd,  aAo^  m\ 

send  the*  ip^fpei  *to«ithei«aattteit>iquaitec  cfi'^tihito 
globe^'ilor  didiheiOfawtD  Usikkt  Jwiir  hoitmtAf 
oifwito  progMM  /withi'pntBtaltBdiciliideuir.Xte 
inlmiite '  fisA&dBh^  mAoA  toabditedJiftwMiicyiliiii 
lovdy  triumvirate^  >  >  (Euller^i :  ^Rykuod^i  >  and  iiSnftcifti; 
wfai^hi never  mffiand .m>  nomAitfB  int8iora{itieaiii|bff 
abatement^  waa-  eenitnted  by><flteir  ■eDanpoB?  attaokB 
ment  to  that  olgect'>>(Qi'ioen^ciBiii>8iBtimei^ 
taste,  though  of  very  diflforenfc  tempecunent  adAf 
character,  there  was  scarce  a  thought  whidi  thej' 
did  not  communicate  to  each  other,  while  they 
united  all  their  enei^es  in  supporting  the  same/ 
cause ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  determine  whether .  the 
success  of  our  mission  is  most  to  be  ascribed  to-  tht! 
vigour  of  Fuller,  the  prudence  of  Sutcliff,  or  the  ■. 
piety  of  Ryland.      Is  it  presumption  to  suppose^ 
they  still  turn  their  attention  to  that  object !  that 
they  bend  their  eyes  on  the  plains  of  Hindostan, 
and  S3rmpathize  with  the  toils  of  Carey  and  of  his 
associates,  content  to  postpone  the  pleasure  which 
awaits  them  on  his  arrival,  while  they  behold  the 
steady  though  gradual  progress  of  light,  and  see, 
at  no  great  distance,  the  idol  temples  fiiUen,  the 
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vedas  and  shasters  consigned  to  oblivion,  the 
cruel  rites  of  a  depradinff  superstition  abhorred 
and  abandoned,  and  the  kingilomn  of'  this  world 
become  the  kingdoms  of  God  and  of  his  Christ  ? 

But  by  none  will  the  removal  of  our  excellent 
frieiid  be  mort'  deeply  felt  than  by  our  missionaries 
in  India,  and  especially  by  the  venerable  Carey, 
whom  he  vias  the  means  of  introducing  into  the 
ministry  ;  a  circumstance  whicli  he  sometimes 
mentioned  with  honest  triumph,  after  witnessing 
the  career  of  that  extraordinary  maji,  wlio,  from 
the  lowest  poverty  and  obscui'ity,  without  assist- 
ance, rose  by  dint  of  imrelenting  industry  to  the 
highest  honours  of  literature,  became  one  of  the 
first  of  orientalists,  the  first  of  missionaries,  and 
the  instrument  of  difiusing  more  religious  know- 
ledge among  his  contemporaries,  than  has  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  any  individual  since  the  Relbmiatiou ; 
a  man  who  unites,  with  the  most  profound  and 
varied  attainments,  tlie  ft-n'oiu-  of  an  evangelist, 
the  piety  of  a  saint,  and  the  simplicity  of  a  child. 
Hia  cliief  consolation,  on  receiving  tlie  melancholy 
tidings,  will  undoubtedly  arise  from  the  prospect 
of  soon  meeting  in  a  better  world,  where  those 
who  have  been  fellow-pilgrims  in  this  \a\e  of  tears 
will  l>e  associated  in  tlie  presence  of  the  Saviour, 
never  more  to  part. 

If  the  mere  conception  of  the  reunion  of  good 
men,  in  a  future  state,  infused  a  momentary  rapture 
into  the  muid  of  Tully  ;  if  an  airy  speculation,  for 
there  is  reason  to  fear  it  had  little  hold  on  hia 
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convictions,  could  inspire  him  with  such  delJgliL. 
whot  may  we  be  expected  to  feel,  who  are  assured, 
of  such  an  event  by  the  true  gay'mgs  of.  God  !  Hov 
sliould  we  rejoice  iu  the  prospect,  the  certainty  # 
rather,  of  spending  a  blissful  eternity  with  those* 
whom  we  loved  on  earth,  of  seeing  thenj  eniergt 
from  the  ruins  of  the  tomb,  and  the  deeper  riiil% 
of  the  fall,  not  only  uninjured,  but  refined  ancL 
perfected,  "  witli  every  tear  wiped  from  tlieir  eyes," 
standing  before  the  thi^one  of  .God  and  tlie  Lambj. 
in  white  robes,  and  paints  m  their  hands,  crt/ing  mtf 
a  loud  voice,  Salvation  to  God,  that  sitteth  upon  Iw 
throne,  and  to  the  Latnl),  for  ever  and  ever!  W 
delight  will  it  afford  to  renew  the  sweet  coui 
we  have  taken  togetlier,  to  recount  the  toil?  of  ' 
combat,  and  the  labour  of  tlie  way,  and  to  ap- 
proach, not  the  hoiise,  but  the  throne  of  God,  in 
company,  iu  order  to  join  in  the  symphonies  > 
heavenly  voices,  and  lose  ourselves  amidst  th&J 
^^ndours  and  fruitions  of  the  beatific  vision!  ,1 
To  that  state  a,ll  the  pious  on  earth  are  tendii^;] 
and  if  there  is  a  law  from  whose  operation  none 
are  exempt,  which  irresistibly  conveys  their  bodies 
to  darkness  and  toi  dust,  there  is  another,  not  less 
«rtai|l  or  less  powerful,  which  conducts  their 
spirits  to  :the  abodes  of  bliss,  to  the  bosom  of  iKcw 
Father  and  their  God.  The  wheels  of  lu^turc 
are  not  made  to  roll  backward ;  every  tluQg 
presses  on  towai'ds  eternity ;  from  the  birth  of  time 
a^j  impetuous  current  lias  set  in,  which  bears  ^ 
i^.  s^ns  i  ot'  m^u  towards  that  interminable  qcean. 


p6ii"^rf.-  R^^Vb! ' 
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R^^Wtiile  heaveti'  is  attrii(ttfeg  to  itself  whatever 
is  congenial  to  its  nature,  is  entiching  itself  by  the 
spoils  of  earth,  and  collecting  within  its  capacious 
bosom  whatever  is  pure,  permanent,  and  divine, 
leaving  nothing  for  the  last  fire  to  consume  but  the 
objects  and  the  slaves  of  concupiscence ;  while 
every  thing  wliicli  grace  has  prepared  and  beanti- 
fied  shall  be  gathered  and  selected  from  the  ruins 
of  the  world,  to  adorn  that  eternal  city  zohich  hath 
no  need  of /he  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it, 
Jor  the  glori/  of  God  doth  enlighten  it,  and  the  Lamb 
is  the  light  thereof.  Lei  us  obey  the  voice  that 
calls  us  thither ;  let  us  seek  the  things  that  art 
above,  and  no  longer  cleave  to  a  world  which  miist 
shortly  perish,  and  which  we  must  shortly  quit, 
while  we  neglect  to  prepare  for  that  in  which  we 
are  invited  to  dwell  for  ever.  Let  us  follow  in  th« 
track  of  those  holy  men,  who,  together  with  your 
beloved  and  faithful  pastor,  have  taught  us  by 
their  voice,  and  encouraged  us  by  their  example, 
that,  laying  aside  every  n-eight,  and  the  sin  that  most 
eas'iTij  besets  us,  zee  may  run  with  patience  ilie  race 
that  is  set  before  tis.  ^^^lile  ever)'  thing  within  us 
and  around  us  reminds  us  of  the  approach  of 
death,  and  concurs  to  teach  lis  that  this  is  not  our 
rest,  let  us  hasten  our  preparations  for  another 
world,  and  earnestly  implore  that  grace,  which 
alone  can  put  an  end  to  that  fatal  war  which  our 
desires  have  too  long  waged  with  our  destiny. 
When  these  move  in  the  same  direction,  and  that 
[  'wliich  the  will  of  heaven  renders  imavoidable  shall 
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become  our  choice, aU  tiungs  wiU  be  otin;  iifr  nff 
be  divested  of  its  yuatj,snd  death  diaantied  of  ifei 
tenrors^  Seeing  tkm  that  all  these  tkimga  ahaU  ha 
disiobed,  what  maamer  of  pernnu  ai^ht  we  to  be  ki 
all  hofy  eanversatum  and  godHnew;  loeMmgfar  and 
hasting  unto  the  coming  of  the  dajf  cf  Ood,  wherem 
the  heavens,  being  on  fire,  shall  be  iSseohed,  ami 
the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat  f  Never* 
theless,  we^aoeordingi^iiis\\f\mmiiM\  ^hmk^yfisrAwem 
heavens  and  a  new  earth,  in  oMch  dweUeth  rigktaosw- 
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Dear  Brethren, 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  address  you  < 
present  occasion.  We  have  many  and  great  thanks 
to  render  to  our  common  God  and  Father,  for 
preserving  us  through  another  year,  and  permitting 
us  once  more  to  assemble  ourselves  tf^ether.  We 
have  too  oflen  experienced  your  candour  and  good 
will  to  doubt  of  your  bearing  with  us,  whilst  we 
exhort  you  with  all  earnestness  and  sincerity. 

You  will  remember,  brethren,  the  dignity  of  the 
dispensation  under  which  you  Uve ;  that  it  is  not 
t)ic  institution  of  man,  but  the  wise  and  gracious 
plan  of  God  to  make  you  happy.  With  this  view 
he  raised  up  the  people  of  the  Jews,  kept  them 
distinct  from  all  others,  and  gave  them  such  a  por- 
,  tion  of  knowledge  as  might,  in  due  time,  prepare 
for  the  display  of  the  gospel.  With  this  view,  a 
succession  of  priests  was  kept  up,  the  eye  of  pro- 
phecy was  enUghtened,  and  the  hand  of  Omni- 
potence stretched  forth.    After  thus  preparing  the 
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way,  our  great  Redeemer  himself  appeared  upon 
the  earth,  h'ved  in  humiliation  and  sorrow,  and 
died  in  agony  and  disgrace.  During  the  time  of 
his  personal  ministry,  he  had  every  attestation  of 
Deity  in  his  favour,  and  the  power  of  God  was 
often  exerted  in  a  most  signal  manner.  After  hi& 
ascension,  a  larger  measure  of  knowledge,  and 
power  was  given  to  his  disciples  than  had  be^i; 
afforded  them  before.  They  asserted  his  cha- 
racter, and  affirmed  that  he  had  risen  from  the 
dead,  in  the  very  place  in  which  he  had  been  cni* 
cified.  They  were  endued  with  a  miraculous  skill 
in  tongues,  for  the  very  purpose  of  spreading  the 
gospel  through  the  different  parts  of  the  world; 
and  with  what  success  they  did  it,  and  how,  in  the 
face  of  danger  and  of  death,  they  maintained  their 
cause,  whilst  many  of  them  perished  in  their  suf- 
ferings, is  well  known,  and  will  draw  tears  of 
admiration  and  gratitude  from  all  succeeding  ages. 
When  we  see  the  Sa\iour  descending  from  hea* 
ven  as  a  witness  for  God,  and  behold  his  sufferings 
and  death,  we  cannot  help  being  astonished  at  so 
stupendous  a  scene,  and  inquiring  into  the  purpose 
it  was  intended  to  accomplish.  One,  among  many 
other  great. ends  which  are  answered  by  it,  is  the 
removing  the  ignorance  and  error  in  which  we  are 
by  nature  involved,  and  giving  us  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  our  true  happiness.  If  there  be 
a  moral  Governor  of  the  world,  it  must  be  of 
great  imi)ortance  to  know  upon  what  terms  we 
stand  with   him,  and  what   expectations    we   may 
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form  from  him.  A  sober,  reflecting  man  could 
scarcely  feel  himself  at  ease,  till  he  attained  to 
some  certainty  in  points  of  so  rauch  consequence ; 
and  yet  how  little  information  we  can  derive  from 
reason  in  inqidries  of  this  natin'e,  may  be  seen 
from  the  experience  of  past  ages,  and  those  the 
rtiost  enlightened  and  refined  ;  which,  after  all  their 
researches,  have  not  been  able  to  come  to  any 
agreement,  or  to  gain  any  satisfaction.  We  may 
discover,  by  the  light  of  nature,  the  existence  of  a 
being  who  is  possessed  of  all  possible  perfection. 
The  works  of  God  sufficiently  display  his  goodness, 
wisdom,  and  power ;  but  with  respect  to  the  appli- 
cation of  tliese,  in  any  particular  instance,  it  leaves 
us  entirely  at  a  loss.  We  have  no  measure  which 
we  can  apply  to  the  operations  of  an  infinite  mind ; 
and,  tlierefore.  tlioi^h  we  may  be  assured  that  the 
Divine  Bcmg  possesses  all  the  attributes  which 
con^ose  supreme  excellence,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  say,  in  particular  instances,  what  path  of 
conduct  may  best  consist  with  those  perfections, 
in  their  most  extensive  operation.  Indeed,  to  dis- 
cover not  only  the  leading  attributes  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  but  to  be  acquainted  beforehand  with  every 
direction  they  will  take,  would  be  fully  to  com- 
prehend the  Most  High.  When,  therefore,  without 
the  aid  of  revelation,  we  attempt  to  foretell  the 
dispensations  of  the  Almighty,  we  are  lost  in  a 
maze,  and  are  obliged  to  rest  in  vague  and  imcer- 
tain  conjectures.  This  holds  true,  more  especially, 
when  applied  to  the  conduct  of  Providence  with 
K  e  2 
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rhdppy  by  'a  /ivSffil  rebeffioA  «9AifaBti  fhim,  'hi»  amgalir 
instance  wonld  aiisa  -  It -wouldiberjiiliiofliflble^itb 
•say  whether  the  exercise  of  colnpassiDn  -fteife^iraald 
best  comport  with  the  highest  goodnekB^  landridte 
greatest  happiness^  in  the  general  bdministrlayfiioftri^ 
Providence,  because  no  one  could  trace-  evaryc  Boii- 
tion  which  the  parts  bear  to  the  whole,  ■■m;!.  ritiv/ 
This  you  will  perceive  is  a  case  entirely' to l^die 

:point;  for  disorder  and  sin  Aav^  entered^  into  ^  tin 
world.  It  is  evident,  things  are  turned*  6iib>ef 
their' natural  and  original  channel— ^that^thejrr life 
not  what  they  have  been,  nor  what  th^y  oughiito 
he.  Men  have  corrupt^  their  way.  A  chteig^  >» 
singular  in  the  creatio(n — ^a  situation  so  stnkii^ 
and  so  little  to  be  apprehtoded  under  diA'govern- 

'tti^nt  of>a<fetol|jr  and't»^ect  Bei)igi>mtura]]y  leads 
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ns  to  look  for  a  revolution  in  the  dispensjitiotis  of 
Providence.  In  auch  a  state,  some  new  and  awful 
interposition  of  the  Divine  hand  might  well  be 
expected.  There  is  something,  at  tlie  same  time, 
in  tlie  idea  of  having  provoked  the  displeasure  of 
God,  when  seriously  thcHight  of,  too  heavy  for 
the  heart  of  man  to  bear.  We  cannot  leave  hie 
presa)cf,  we  cannot  resist  his  power,  we  cannot 
evade  his  stroke.  Hence  mankind,  in  all  agea, 
have  had  their  fears  awakened,  and  have  taken  a 
gloomy  survey  of  an  hereafter.  They  saw  death 
busy  ground  them,  carrying  their  fellow-creatures 
out  of  tlieir  sight.  Anxious  and  fearfid  for  them- 
selves, they  sought  for  them  in  the  dreams  lOf 
poetic  illusion,  ajid  followed  them  in  the  gloomy 
visions  of  uneiiHghtened  fancy.  They  found  that 
life  was  filled  with  vanity  and  sorrow ;  they  knew 
not  but  death  would  extinguish  their  existence,  or 
ttansmit  them  to  still  greater  inisciy.     They  liad 

just  Kf^t  enough  dimly  to  shew  them  the  Judge  of 
the  universe  seated  on  his  throne,  in  wrath,  clouded 
with  darkness,  and  beset  with  judgements.  Tliey 
had  no  certain  access  to  him— no  acceptable  wor- 
ship to  pay  him — no  assiu-ance  tl\at  their  prayers 

'twould  be  answered,  or  their  sins  forgiven  them. 
iThoy  saw  not  tlie  issue  of  things,  nor  could  they 

.  take  any  lengthened  view  of  futurity.     They  knew 

'not,  therefore,  how  to  cherish  any  great  hopes, 
to  form  any  high  and  extensive  plans;  they  were 
confined  to  the  present  moment,  and  all  beyond 

-it  was.coi'ered  witJi  confueioii  and  horror.     You 
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will  not,  my  brethren,  think  this  descripfion'  over: 
wrought,  if  you  read  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

Herein,  then,  appears  the  supreme  excellence 
of  the  christian  dispensation.  In  the  midst  of  this 
darkness,  it  rises  like  the  sun  in  its  strength,  and 
all  these  gloomy  shades  melt  away,  and  are  lost  in 
the  brightness  of  it.  It  no  longer  leaves  hb  to  the 
conjectiu'es  of  reason,  which  has  always  erred,  near 
to  the  fluctuating  opinions  of  men;  but  all  'it 
declares  it  confirms  by  the  authority  of  God. 
The  truths  it  discovers  were  proclaimed  by  the 
Son  of  God  himself,  who  lay  in  the  bosom  of  his 
Father  from  eternity,  who  was  acquainted  with  eil 
his  counsels,  and  created  all  his  works.  It  raises 
no  hopes  within,  but  what  are  built  upon  the  pro- 
mise and  oath  of  Him  who  cannot  lie.  In  the 
mystery  of  Christ's  incarnation,  who  was  God  as 
well  as  man,  in  the  humiliation  of  his  life,  and  in 
his  death  upon  the  cross,  we  behold  the  most  stu- 
pendous instance  of  compassion ;  whilst,  at  the 
same  moment,  the  law  of  God  received  more  ho- 
nour than  it  could  have  done  bv  the  obedience  and 
death  of  any,  or  of  all  his  creatures.  Mercy  and 
truth  are  met  together;  righteousness  and  peace 
have  kissed  each  other.  In  this  dispensation  of  his 
grace,  he  has  reached  so  far  beyond  our  highest 
hopes,  that,  if  we  love  him,  we  may  be  assured 
that  he  will  freely  with  it  give  us  all  things.  Access 
to  God  is  now  opened  at  all  times,  and  from  all 
places ;    and  to  such  as  sincerely  ask  it,  he   has 
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promised  his  Spirit  to  teach  them  to  pray,  and  to 
help  their  inQiniities.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  has 
rendered  it  just  for  him  to  forgive  sin ;  and  when- 
ever we  are  led  to  repent  of,  and  to  forsake  it,  even 
the  righteousness  of  God  is  declared  in  the  pardon 
of  it.  Dear  brethren,  consolation  pours  itself  in 
on  every  side,  whilst  we  contemplate  the  gospel, 
and  retreshes  our  inmost  souls.  It  gives  us  the 
prospect  of  our  sins  being  pardoned — oiu*  prayers 
acceptej— our  very  afflictions  turned  into  bless- 
ings— and  our  existence  prolonged  to  an  endless 
duration.  We  see  Christianity  indeed,  as  yet,  but 
in  its  infancy.  It  has  not  already  reached  the 
p-eat  ends  it  is  intended  to  answer,  and  to  which 
it. is  constantly  advancing.  At  present  it  is  but  as 
rt  grain  of  uutstard-seed,  and  seems  to  bring  forth  a 
tender  and  weakly  crop ;  but,  be  assured,  it  is  of 
God's  own  right-liand  planting,  and  he  will  never 
suffer  it  to  perish.  It  will  soon  stretch  its  branches 
to  the  river,  and  its  shade  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
The  weary  wiU  repose  themsehes  under  it ;  the 
hungry  will  partake  of  its  fruits ;  and  its  leaves 
wiU  be  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

You,  dear  brethren,  who  profess  the  name  of 
Jesus,  will  delight  in  contemplating  the  increase 
and  grandeur  of  Iiis  kingdom,  and  your  expecta- 
tions will  not  deceive  you.  He  must  reign  till 
lie  hath  put  all  enemies  umler  his  feet.  The  religion 
of  Jesus  is  not  the  religion  of  one  age,  or  of  one 
nation.  It  is  a  train  of  light  first  put  in  motion 
by   God,  and  which  will  continue   to  move  and 
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ev^T  open  to  our  view,  takes  so  wide  a  sway  in  the 
heart.  How  think  you,  dear  brethren,  must  wo 
correW  this  influence,  and  by  faith  overcome  the 
world,  unless  we  habitually  turn  our  attention  to* 
religion  and  eternity?  Let  us  beseech  you  then, 
to  make  them  familiar  with  your  minds,  and 
mingle  them  with  the  ordinary  stream  of  yxjnut 
thowghta:  retiring  often  from  tlie  world,  and  conJ 
versmg  with  God  and  your  own  souls.  In  thestf 
goleran  moments,  nature,  and  the  shifting  scenes 
of  it,  m\\  retire  from  your  view,  and  you  will  feel 
)-olnseives  left  alone  with  God ;  you  will  walk  as 
in  Iris  sight ;  you  will  stand,  as  it  were,  at  hlff 
tribunal.  Illusions  mil  then  vanish  apace,  and 
every  thing  will  appear  in  its  true  proportion  anfl 
proper  coloim  You  will  estimate  hinnan  hfe,  and 
the  Worth  of  rt,  not  by  tieeting  and  momentary 
sfnsations,  but  by  the  light  of  serious  reflection 
arid  Steady  faith.  You  will  see  little  in  the  past 
to  please,  or  in  the  future  to  flatter ;  its  feverish 
di^arrtS  WtH  subside,  and  its  enchantment  be  dia^ 
^h^S:  It  is  nmch,  however,  if  faith  do  not,  upon 
such  Occasions,  draw  aside  the  veil  which  rests  on 
futurity,  and  cut  short  the  internal  of  expectation. 
How  often  has  she  borne  aloft  the  spirits  of  good 
men,  and  gi\'en  them  a  vision  of  better  days  and 
brighter  hopes !  They  have  entered  already  the 
rest  which  remained  for  them;  they  have  conte  io 
an  innitmerable  company  of  ajtgels,  to  the  spitits  of 
the  just  made  perfect,  and  to  Gott,  the  Judge  6f  alt. 
Frorti  these  seasons  of  retirement  and  rehgious 
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.aounMi  k^  the  wannest  imdiiBoaC  intevestlag/feiali&igp. 
It  wiU  bO)  at!  itpijngi  iof  ^coiiMlationiwithiiu*  >Jaditfb 
wiU  often  bat fUU:  and  jioar litaetf .  fiN!th<>H Ifi  .tiie 
gospelhaeaottakett  «  ahara  iofthe  ftdfngs <iCid^r 
hearts^  if  it  has  not  moved  the  great  springs  of -our 
hopes  and  fears,  we  may  be  assured  we  have  nevvr 
experienced  its  force.  It  is  filled  with  such  vievfe 
as  cannot  fiul  to  interest  and  transput  ns.  Besides, 
if  we  do  not  feel  the  gospel  as  well  as  believe  .it, 
how  can  it  support  against  the  overwhelming  Jli- 
fluence  of  what  we  do  feel  ?  The  world,  steals 
upon  us,  and  engages  our  affections  on  all  sides. 
Its  prospects  enrapture,  and  its  pleasures  are 
seducing  us.  Will  a  religion  which  rests  only 
upon  opinion,  and  a  conviction,  at  times  extorted 
from  us,  keep  us  firm  against  those  assaults^  and 
stem  the  force  of  a  torrent  which  never  ceases  to 
flow  7  This  can  be  done  only  by  opposing  hope  to 
hope,  feeling'  ta  feeling,  and  pleasure  to  pleasure. 
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Pertiaps  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  Christianity 
does  not  more  purify  oiir  hearts  is,  that  we  are  apt 
to  confine  it  to  seasons  of  worship,  and  to  shut 
it  out  from  the  ordinary  concerns  of  hfe.  It  is  a 
great  and  fatal  mistake  to  imagine  them  so  sei>arate 
that  we  can  innocently  and  useiiilly  engage  in  the 
one;  without  any  regard  had  to  the  other.  Our 
temporal  affairs  should  never,  indeed,  be  suffered  to 
mingle  vnth  the  exercises  of  religion ;  but  religion 
should  always  regulate  the  conduct  of  our  temporal 
affairs.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  The  leorld 
and  the  fashion  of  it  is  passing  awaij,  and  our 
union  with  it  vnW  soon  be  dissolved ;  whilst  the 
relation  which  we  bear  to  God,  and  to  eternity,  is 
ever  the  same,  and  extends  to  aD  times,  and  to  all 
places.  The  character  which,  as  christians,  we 
sustain,  is  our  high  character ;  and  the  hopes 
wbich,  aa  such,  we  indulge,  are  our  high  hopes. 
It  is  but  i*ea.wnable,  it  is  but  just,  therefore,  that 
a  desire  of  discharging  the  one,  and  attaining  the 
other,  should  sway  the  ■whole  of  our  conduct 
Perhaps  you  will  be  ready  to  think  that  this  advice 
1  impracticable.  You  will  urge  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  your  worldly  callings,  which,  you  will 
say,  cannot  be  carried  on,  unless  you  give  them 
the  greater  part  of  your  time  and  attention.  Be  it 
Remember,  we  do  not  adrise  you  to  spend 
more  of  your  tmie  in  rehgion  than  in  your  ordinary 
concerns.  This  would  extinguish  all  human  in- 
dustry. But,  if  you  be  sincere  in  your  profession 
of  religion,  you  will  regulate  your  pursuits  by  it, 
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and  engage' feiofurtkeiJiMiaByi  of  them  ^thaKr^iB^iebii- 
fiistejil;  with  the.spiiik;'of:it.  In  the  michstief'ill 
your  other  ;concema,  you  will  still  inalce  religioti 
thei  centre  pf  your  hopes,  and  the  jobnsiimmalMii 
of  your  wishes.  ^  An  ordinaify  mechanic' ^ devotes 
more  of  his  time , to  thei.iabdnr  of  this  hand&'-tlMai 
to  any  other  concern ;  but  it  is  not  his  laborious 
employment  that  interests  his  heart:  it  is  his  de- 
sire of  prociuing  subsistence,  and  of  warding  off 
the  inconveniences  of  poverty  and  want. 

Finally,  brethren,  let  each  of  us  examine  our- 
selves whether  we  be  in  the  faith  or  not;  let  us 
not  shrink  from  the  severest  test  to  which  con- 
science and  the  word  of  God  can  put  us.  If  we 
be,  indeed,  foimd  sincere,  after  thus  searching  our 
hearts,  our  faith  will  grow  more  firm,  and  our  con- 
solations more  steady  ;  or,  if  it  appear  that  we 
have  been  hitherto  deceiving  and  deceived,  (awful 
idea !)  we  shall  at  least  have  an  opportunity  of 
once  more  lifting  up  our  eyes  for  mercy,  and  of 
reading  our  danger  in  our  sin,  not  in  our  punish- 
ment. But  we  hope  better  things  of  yoUy  brethren, 
and  things  which  accompany  salvation.  We  hope 
that  you  have  fled /row  the  wrath  to  comCy  and  have 
laid  hold  on  eternal  life ;  and  we  rejoice  in  the 
prospect  of  meeting  you  in  a  much  larger  assembly, 
at  the  great  day,  when  you  shall  have  washed  your 
robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb.  Then,  brought  out  of  much  tribulation,  and 
redeemed  from  every  nation,  and  tongue,  and  people, 
his  elect  shall  be  gathered,  he  shall  give  up  the 
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ktagdoBOL  to  his  God^  and  Ood  ^shlill  be  all*  inialL 
Alas  i  the  vdce'^f  mdi^uali  ;prais^  vsmeikmA 
feeble;  biauti  how  will  our  heiute  swell  vnih  adcn- 
tioaanddelight|ii¥hen,  while  we  arelpriining  hiitf, 
he  shall  leceiFe  .firom  >  miUions  of.  beings^'  and 
mdli(HiS!  of  wOrUs, .  the  saate  incease!  :>  :  *   »•"<' 
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ON  THE 

WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 


Dear  Brethren, 

The  subject  to  which  we  would  invite  your  atten- 
tion on  the  present  occasion,  is  the  Iiifluence  of  the 
Spirit;  which  it  is  not  our  design  to  discuss  in 
a  doctrinal  manner,  (taking  it  for  granted  you  are 
already  established  in  the  belief  of  a  divine  agency 
on  the  soul,  and  have  a  competent  acquaintance 
with  its  nature  and  effects,)  but  rather  with  a  view 
to  assist  you  in  making  a  suitable  improvement 
of  what  you  already  acknowledge  and  believe. 
Assuming  it  on  the  ground  of  revelation  for  an 
undoubted  fact,  that  there  is  an  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  which  the  regeneration  and  growth 
in  holiness  of  every  christian  is  to  be  primarily 
imputed,  and  that  vrithout  it  nothing  can  be  done 
or  attained  to  any  important  pur^jose  in  religion ; 
we  request  your  candid  attention  to  a  few  hints 
respecting  the  most  Ukely  method  of  securing  and 
perpetuating  that  blessed  influence.  To  this  we  are 
the  more  encouraged,  by  remarking  the  numerous 
cautions,  warnings,  and  advices,  ^vith  which  the  men- 
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tion  of  this  subject  is  joined  in  the  sacred  writings  ; 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  which  it  treats 
is  a  practical  doctrine,  not  designed  to  supersede  the 
use  of  means,  or  the  exercise  of  our  rational  powers; 
but  rather  to  stimulate  us  to  exertion,  and  teach  us 
how  to  exert  them  aright.  If  ye  live  in  the  Spirit, 
walk  in  the  Spirit.  Grieve  not  the  holy  Spirit  of  God, 
by  which  ye  are  sealed  to  the  day  of  redemption. 

The  Spirit,  we  must  remember,  is  a  most  free 
agent,  and  though  he  will  not  utterly  forsake  the 
work  of  his  hands,  he  may  be  expected  to  with- 
draw himself,  in  a  great  measure,  on  being  slighted, 
neglected,  or  opposed ;  and  as  oiu:  holiness  and 
comfort  depend  entirely  upon  him,  it  is  important 
for  us  to  know,  what  deportment  is  calculated  to 
invite,  and  what  to  repel  his  presence. 

1.  If  we  would  wish  for  much  of  the  presence 
of  God  by  his  Spirit,  we  must  learn  to  set  a  high 
value  upon  it.  The  first  communication  of  spiri- 
tual infiuence,  is,  indeed,  imparted  without  this 
requisite  ;  for  it  cannot  be  possessed  in  any  ade- 
quate dcgi'ee  except  by  those  who  have  tasted  that 
the  Lord  is  gracious.  /  am  found  of  them  that 
sought  7ue  7iot.  But  in  subsequent  donations,  the 
Lord  seems  very  much  to  regulate  his  conduct  by 
a  rule,  that  of  bestowing  his  richest  favours  where 
he  knows  they  are  most  coveted,  and  will  be  most 
prized.  The  principle  whence  divine  communica- 
tions flow,  is  free,  unmerited  benignity ;  but  in  the 
mode  of  dispensing  its  fiiiits,  it  is  worthy  of  the 
supreme    Ruler   to   consult  his  majesty,  by  with- 
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holding  a  copious  supply,  till  he  has  excited  in  the 
heart  a  profound  estimation  of  his  gifts. 

No  words  are  adequate  to  express  the  excellence 
and  dignity  of  the  gift  of  the  di\ine  Spirit.  While 
Solomon  was  dedicating  the  temple,  liis  great  soul 
appears  to  have  been  put  into  a  rapture  at  the 
very  idea,  that  he  whom  the  heaven  of  heavens 
could  not  contain,  should  deign  to  dwell  with  man 
upon  the  earth.  How  much  more  should  each  of 
us  be  transported  when  he  finds  the  idea  realised, 
by  his  own  heart  having  become  the  seat  of  the 
divine  presence !  There  are  two  considerations 
drawn  from  scripture,  which  assist  us  in  forming 
a  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  this  blessing. 

The  first  is,  that  it  is  the  great  promise  of  the 
christian  dispensation,  and  staiuis  in  nearly  the 
same  relation  to  us.  that  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
did  to  pious  Jews.  They  waited  for  the  consola- 
tion of  Israel  in  the  birth  of  Christ ;  and  now  that 
event  is  past,  we  are  waiting  in  a  similar  manner, 
for  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,  of  which  the  church 
has  hitherto  enjoyed  but  the  first  fruits.  To  this, 
the  Saviour,  after  his  resurrection,  pointed  the 
expectation  of  his  apostles,  as  emphatically  the 
promise  of  the  Father,  which  they  were  to  receive 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  days ;  and  when  it  was 
accomplished  at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  we  find 
Peter  insisting  on  it  as  the  most  illustrious  proof 
of  his  ascension,  as  well  as  the  chief  fruit  that 
converts  were  to  reap  from  their  repentance  and 
ba[)tism.  Repent  and  be  baptized,  said  he,  everg  one 
pp2 
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oj  you  J  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christy  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost :  for  the  promise  (that  is,  the  promise  of  the 
Spirit)  is  to  you  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  that 
are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  your  God 
shall  call.  The  apostle  Paul  places  it  in  a  similar 
light  when  he  tells  us,  Christ  has  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  having  been  made  a  curse  for  us,  thai 
the  blessing  of  Abraham  might  come  upon  t/ie  Gen- 
tiles :  and  in  what  that  blessing  consists,  he  informs 
us,  by  adding,  that  we  might  receive  the  promise  of 
the  Spirit  by  faith.  On  this  account,  probably,  he  is 
styled  the  Spirit  of  promise,  that  is,  the  Spirit  so 
often  promised;  in  the  communication  of  whom, 
the  promises  of  God  so  centre,  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  the  promises. 
Another  consideration,  which  evinces  the  supreme 
importance  of  this  gift,  is,  that,  in  the  esteem  of  our 
Lord,  it  was  more  than  a  compensation  to  his  dis- 
ciples, for  the  loss  of  his  bodily  presence ;  so  much 
superior  to  it,  that  he  tells  them,  it  was  expedient 
he  should  leave  them  in  order  to  make  wav  for  it : 
If  I  go  not  axvmj,  the  Spirit  will  not  come  ;  but  if  I 
depart,  I  zci/l  send  him  unto  you.  Great  as  the  ad- 
vantages were  they  derived  from  his  society,  they 
yet  remained  in  a  state  of  minority  ;  their  views 
were  contracted,  their  hearts  full  of  earthly  adhe- 
sions, and  a  degree  of  carnality  and  prejudice  at- 
tended them,  which  it  was  the  office  of  the  Spirit 
only  to  remove.  From  his  more  ample  and  effectual 
teaching,  a  great  increase  of  knowledge  was  to  accrue. 
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to  qualify  them  for  their  work  of  bearing  witness  to 
Christ,  and  a  powerful  energy  to  go  forth,  which 
was  to  render  their  ministry,  though  in  themselves 
so  much  inferior,  far  more  successful  than  the  per- 
sonal ministry  of  our  Lord.  In  consequence  of  his 
agency,  the  apostles  were  to  become  enlightened  and 
intrepid,  and  the  world  convinced.  /  have  many 
things  lo  saif  to  yon,  but  i/e  cannot  bear  them  now.  But 
when  t/te  Spirit  of  truth  is  come,  he  will  lead  you  into 
all  truth.  He  will  comunce  the  world  of  sin,  of  righte- 
ousness, and  of  judgement.  Accordingly,  ailer  his 
descent,  we  find  the  apostles  strangely  transformed  : 
an  unction,  a  fervour,  a  boldness,  marked  their  cha^ 
racter,  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been  strangere; 
and  such  conviction  attended  their  preaching,  that 
in  a  short  time  a  great  part  of  the  world  sunk  under 
the  weapons  of  their  holy  warfare.  Nor  is  there  any 
pretence  for  alleging,  that  this  communication  was 
confined  to  miraculous  gifls,  since  it  is  asserted  to  be 
that  Spirit  which  should  abide  in  them  for  ever,  and 
by  which  the  church  should  be  distinguished  from 
tlie  world.  He  is  styled,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  whom 
the  world  could  not  receive,  because  it  seeth  him  not, 
neither  knuweth  him  :  but,  it  is  added,  ye  know  him, 
for  he  dwellefh  in  you,  and  shall  be  in  you. 

As  we  are  indebted  to  the  Spirit  for  the  first 
formation  of  the  divine  Ufe,  so  it  is  he  who  alone  can 
maintain  it,  and  render  it  strong  and  vigorous.  It  is 
his  office  to  actuate  the  habits  of  grace  where  they 
are  already  planted ;  to  hold  our  souls  in  life,  and  to 
itrertgthen  us  that  we  may  walk  up  and  down  in  the 
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name  of  the  Lord.  It  is  his  office  to  present  the 
mysteries  of  salvation ;  the  truths  which  relate  to  the 
mediation  of  Christ  and  the  riches  of  his  grace,  in  so 
penetrating  and  transforming  a  manner,  as  to  render 
them  vital,  operating  principles,  the  food  and  the 
solace  of  our  spirits.  Without  his  agency,  however 
intrinsically  excellent,  they  will  to  us  be  mere  dead 
speculation,  an  inert  mass :  it  is  only  when  they  are 
animated  by  his  breath,  that  they  become  spirit  and 
life. 

It  is  his  office  to  afford  that  anointings  by  which 
we  may  know  all  things ;  not  only  by  a  light  which 
is  merely  directive  to  the  understanding,  but  which 
so  shines  upon  the  heart,  as  to  give  a  relish  of  the 
sweetness  of  divine  truth,  and  effectually  produce  a 
compliance  with  its  dictates.  It  belongs  to  him  to 
seal  us  to  the  day  of  redeiyiption ;  to  put  that  mark 
and  character  upon  us,  which  distinguishes  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  as  well  as  to  afford  a  foretaste  and  an 
earnest  of  the  future  inheritance.  And  hereby ^  saith 
an  apostle,  zee  Icnoxc  that  zve  arc  of  Gody  by  the  Spirit 
which  he  hath  trivcn  us.     It  is  his  office  to  subdue 

o 

the  corruption  of  our  nature,  not  by  leaving  us  inactive 
spectators  of  the  combat,  but  by  engaging  us  to  a 
determined  resistance  to  every  sinful  propensity,  by 
teaching  our  hands  to  war,  and  our  fingers  to  fight, 
so  that  the  victory  shall  be  ours,  and  the  praise  his. 
To  help  the  iujirmitics  of  saints,  xvho  knoxo  not  zchat 
to  pray  for  as  they  ought,  by  making  intercession  for 
them  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered,  is  an 
important  branch  of  his  office.     He  kindles  their  de- 
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sires,  gives  them  a  glimpse  of  the  fulness  of  God, 
that  all-coiupreheiidiiig  good ;  and  by  exciting  a 
relish  of  tlie  buauties  of  holiness,  and  the  ineffable 
pleasm-e  wliich  springs  from  nearness  to  God,  dis- 
poses them  to  the  fervent  and  effectual  prayer  which 
availeth  much.  In  short,  as  Christ  is  the  way  to  the 
Father,  so  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  Spirit  is  the 
fountain  of  all  the  light  and  strength  which  enable 
us  to  walk  in  that  way.  Lest  it  should  be  suspect- 
ed that  in  ascribing  so  much  to  the  agency  of  the 
Spirit,  we  dinunieh  the  obligations  we  owe  to  the 
Redeemer,  it  may  not  be  iniprojier  to  remark,  that 
the  tendency  of  wliat  we  liave  advanced,  rightly  im- 
derstood,  will  be  just  the  contrary,  since  the  Scrip- 
tures constantly  remind  us,  that  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  the  fruit  of  his  mediation,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  his  death.  It  was  his  interposing  as  Emma- 
nuel, God  with  us,  to  repair  the  breach  bet^Wxt  man 
and  God,  that  prevailed  upon  the  Father  to  commu- 
nicate the  Spirit  to  such  as  believe  on  Iiim,  and  to 
intrust  the  wliole  agency  of  it  to  his  handi.  As  the 
reward  of  his  sufferings,  he  ascended  on  high,  and 
received  gifts  for  men  ;  of  which,  the  right  of  be- 
stowing the  Spirit  is  tlie  principal,  that  the  Lord 
God  might  dwell  among  them.  The  donation,  in 
every  instance,  through  the  successi\e  periods  of  the 
church,  looks  Ijack  to  the  death  of  the  Redeemer, 
as  the  root  and  principle  whence  it  takes  its  rise, 
and  consequently  is  calculated  to  enlarge  our  con- 
ceptions of  his  otfice  and  character,  as  the  copious- 
ness of  the  streams  evinces  the  exuberance  of  the 
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foantaiiu  To  him  the  Spirit  wm  ^ven  abote 
sure ;  in  him  it  resides  as  in  an  inexhaustible  9pn^ 
to  be  imparted  in  the  dispensation  of  his  goqpelfto 
ereiy  member  of  his  mystical  body,  in  pursnaiioe  of 
the  purpose  of  his  grace,  and  tiie  ends  of  his  death 
It  is  Atf  Spirit :  hence  we  read  of  the  9upphf  ef  ds 
j^piri<i/C%mf /tffMff,  not  onty  by  reason  of  the  tisseai 
tial  miion  which  subsists  betwem  the  persona  of  tht 
Godhead,  but  because  the  right  of  bestowing  it  was 
ascertained  to  him  in  the  covenant  of  redemption.  ' 
2.  If  we  would  wish  to  enjoy  much  of  the  liifjA 
and  influence  of  the  Spirit,  we  must  seek  it  by  fay 
vent  prayer.  There  are  peculiar  encouragements 
held  out  in  the  word  of  God  to  this  purpose.  AA^ 
and  ffe  shall  receive  ;  seek,  and  ye  shailjind;  hmod^ 
and  it  shall  be  opened  mUo  you.  To  illustrate  the 
readiness  of  our  heavenly  Father  to  bestow  this 
blessings  our  Lord  borrows  a  comparison  from  tiie 
instinct  of  parental  affection^  which  prompts  a  parent 
to  give  with  alacrity  good  things  to  his  children. 
He  will  not  merely  supply  his  wants,  which  benevo- 
lence might  prompt  him  to  do  with  respect  to  a 
stranger,  but  he  will  do  it  with  feelings  peculiar  to 
the  parental  relation,  and  will  experience  as  much 
pleasiu-e  in  conferring,  as  the  child  in  receiving,  his 
favours.  It  is  thus  with  our  heavenly  Father :  he 
delights  in  exercising  kindness  to  his  children,  and 
especially  in  promoting  their  spiritual  welfare.  He 
gives  not  merely  with  the  liberality  of  a  prince,  but 
with  the  heart  of  a  father.  It  is  worth  remarking, 
that  in  relating  the  preceding  discourse,  while  one 
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evangelist  makes  express  mention  of  the  Spirit,  an- 
other speaks  only  of  good  things,  intimating  that  tlie 
communications  of  the  Spirit  comprehend  whatever 
is  good.  Other  things  may,  or  may  not,  he  ulti- 
mately heneficial :  they  are  either  of  a  doul)tful 
nature  in  themselves,  or  are  rendered  so  by  the  pro- 
pensity our  corruption  gives  us  to  abuse  them.  But 
the  infltience  of  the  Spirit,  by  its  efficacy  in  subdu- 
ing that  corruption,  must  be  invariably  beneficial : 
it  is  such  an  immediate  emanation  from  God  the 
fountain  of  blessedness,  that  it  can  never  Ciil  of  be- 
ing intrinsically,  essentially,  and  eternally  good.  It 
is  also  deserving  our  attention,  that  the  injimction 
of  seeking  it  by  prayer,  is  prefaced  by  a  parable  con- 
structed on  purpose  to  teach  us  the  propriety  of 
urging  our  suit  with  importunity.  In  imploring 
other  ^fts  (which  we  are  at  liberty  to  do  with  sub- 
mission), it  is  still  a  great  point  of  duty  to  moderate 
our  desires,  and  to  lie  prepared  for  a  disappoint- 
ment ;  because,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  it 
is  possible  the  things  we  are  seeking,  may  neither 
conduce  to  the  glory  of  God,  nor  to  our  ultimate 
benefit ;  for  "  who  knowcth  what  is  good  for  a  man 
ail  the  days  of  this  his  vain  life  9"  But  when  we 
present  our  requests  for  a  larger  measure  of  his 
grace,  we  labour  under  no  such  uncertainty,  we 
may  safely  let  forth  all  the  ardour  and  vehemence 
of  oiu*  spirits,  since  our  desires  are  fixed  upon  what 
is  the  very  knot  and  jnnctiu-e,  wliere  the  honour  of 
God  and  the  interests  of  his  creatures  are  indissolu- 
bly  united.     Desires  after  grace  are,  in  fact,  desires 
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after  God ;  and  how  is  it  possible  they  can  be  too  ve* 
hement  or  intense,  when  directed  to  such  an  object  t 
His  gracious  presence  is  not  like  the  limited  goods 
of  this  life,  fitted  to  a  particular  crisis,  or  adapted  to 
a  special  exigency  in  a  fluctuating  scene  of  things ; 
it  is  alike  suited  to  all  times  and  seasons^  the  food 
of  souls,  the  proper  good  of  man,  under  every  aspect 
of  providence,  and  even  the  exchange  of  worlds. 
My  soul,  said  David,  panteth  after  God,  yea,  for  the 
living  God.  My  soul  followeth  hard  after  thee  :  thy 
right  hand  upholdeth  me.  The  most  eminent  effusions 
of  the  Spirit  we  read  of  in  scripture,  were  not  only 
afforded  to  prayer,  but  appear  to  have  taken  place 
at  the  very  time  that  exercise  was  performed.  The 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  at  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
was  while  the  disciples  were  with  one  accord  in  one 
place ;  and  after  the  imprisonment  of  Peter  and 
John,  who  being  dismissed,  went  to  their  own  com- 
pany. While  they  prayed,  the  place  where  they  were 
assembled  xvas  shaken  with  a  mighty  wind,  and  they 
were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  When  a  new 
heart  and  a  new  spirit  are  promised  in  Ezekiel,  it  is 
added,  /  nnll  yet  for  this  be  inquired  of  by  the  house 
of  Israel,  to  do  it  for  them. 

3.  Habitual  dependence  on  di\ine  influence  is 
an  important  duty.  This  may  be  considered  as 
opposed  to  two  things  ;  first,  to  depending  on  oiu"- 
selves,  to  the  neglect  of  divine  agency ;  next,  to 
despondency  and  distrust.  When  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  condescended  to  take  the  conduct  of  souls,  it  is 
unquestionably  great  presumption   to   enter  upon 
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duty  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  such  assistance 
were  needed,  or  to  be  expected ;  and  the  result  will 
be  as  with  Samson,  who  said,  /  will  go  forth  and 
shake  myself,  as  in  time  past,  while  lie  wist  not  that 
the  Lord  was  departed  from  him.  It  is  one  thing  to 
acknowledge  a  dependence  on  heavenly  influence  in 
speculation,  and  another  tiling  so  to  realise  and  to 
feel  it  as  to  say  from  the  heart,  /  will  go  in  the 
strength  of  the  Lord  God.  A  mere  assent  to  this 
proposition,  that  the  Spirit  must  concur  in  the  pro- 
duction of  every  good  work,  (an  assent  not  easily 
withheld  without  rejecting  the  Scriptures,)  falls  very 
short  of  the  practical  homage  due  from  feeble 
worms  to  so  great  an  Agent ;  and  a  most  solemn 
and  explicit  acknowledgment  of  entire  dependence, 
may  reasonably  be  expected.  When  you  engage  in 
prayer,  or  in  any  other  duty,  endeavour  to  enter 
upon  it  with  a  serious  and  deUberate  recollection  of 
your  need  of  the  Spirit.  Let  the  consciousness  of 
your  weakness  and  insufficiency  for  every  good  work, 
be  a  sentiment  rendered  famihar  to  your  minds,  and 
deeply  impressed  on  your  hearts. 

But  while  we  recommend  tliis,  there  is  another 
extreme  against  which  we  think  it  our  duty  to  guard 
you.  and  that  is,  a  disposition  to  despondency  and 
distrust.  We  are  most  ready  to  acknowledge  that 
the  assistance  you  need  is  most  free  and  gratuitous, 
neither  given  to  our  deser^ings,  nor  flowing  firom 
any  natural  connexion  subsisting  betwixt  our  en- 
deavours and  the  exertion  of  divine  agency.  The 
Spirit  of  God  is  a  free  Spirit ;  and  it  is  impossible 
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to  ocmcehre  how  either  £aith  or  pnxyer  ahoald  hsfe 
an  intrinsic  efficacy  in  drawing  down  influence  fiom 
heaven.  There  is,  however,  a  connexion  established 
by  divine  vouchsafement,  which  entitles  bdieven  to 
expect,  in  the  use  of  means,  such  measures  of  gnh 
cious  assistance  as  are  requisite  to  sustain  and  sup- 
port them  in  their  religious  course.  The  l^Mritis 
spoken  of  as  the  matter  of  promise  to  which  eveiy 
christian  is  encouraged  to  look :  the  promUe  i$  to 
you  and  to  your  ekildrem,  and  to  as  many  as  the  Lard 
your  God  shall  eaU.  Agreeable  to  this,  it  is  repre* 
sented  as  the  express  purpose  of  Christ^s  faecoming 
a  curse  for  us,  that  the  promise  of  the  J^mit  mught 
come  on  the  Oentiles  through  faith.  The  same  ex- 
pectation is  justified  by  the  Saviour's  own  declaoh 
tion,  when  on  the  last  and  great  doty  of  the  feast  he 
stood  and  cried.  Whoever  is  athirst,  let  him  come 
unto  me  and  drink  ;  for  he  that  helieveth  on  me,  out 
of  his  belly  sJiallflow  rivers  of  living  water.  This, 
says  the  evangelist^  lie  spoke  of  the  Spirit,  which  they 
that  believe  on  him  should  receive. 

The  readiness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  communicate 
himself  to  true  believers,  is  also  evinced  by  the 
tenour  of  evangelical  precepts :  be  ye  strong  in  the 
Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might.  To  command 
a  person  to  be  strong,  seems  strange  and  unusual 
language,  but  is  sufficiently  explained  when  we  re- 
flect, that  a  portion  of  spiritual  power  is  ready  to 
be  communicated  to  those  who  duly  seek  \ti  be  ye 
JiUed  with  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  exhortation  of  the 
same  apostle,  takes  it  for  granted  that  a  copious  w^ 
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ply  is  at  hand,  sufficient  to  satiate  the  desires  of  the 
saints.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  acconnt  for  such  pre- 
cepts, without  supposing  an  established  connexion 
betwixt  the  condition  of  believers,  and  the  further 
communication  of  di\nne  influence.  To  the  same 
purpose  Paul  speaks  with  apostolic  authority,  this  I 
say,  wttUi  in  (he  Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fnljil  the  lasts 
of  thejlesh  ;  and  Jude  inculcates  the  duty  of  praying 
in  the  Spirit,  which  would  be  strange  if  no  assistance 
were  to  be  obtained ;  and  as  prayer  is  a  duty  of  daily 
occurrence,  the  injunction  implies  that  it  is  ready  to 
he  imnarted  to  christians,  not  by  fits  and  starts,  or 
at  distant  intervals,  but  ip  a  stated,  regular  course. 

For  this  reason,  when  we  hear  christians  com- 
plaining of  the  habitual  withdrawment  of  the  dinne 
presence,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  ascribing  it 
to  their  own  fault :  not  that  we  mean  to  deny  there 
is  much  of  sovereignty  in  this  affair,  or  that  the 
Spirit,  like  the  wind,  blozreth  zphere  it  listeth.  But 
it  should  be  remembered,  we  are  now  adverting  to 
the  situation  of  real  believers,  who  are  entitled  to 
the  promise ;  and  though  it  is  probable  there  is  much 
of  sovereignty  exercised  even  with  respect  to  them, 
we  apprehend  it  rather  concerns  those  influences 
wiiich  are  consolatory,  than  such  as  are  sanctifying ; 
though  there  is  a  degree  of  satisfaction  intermingled 
with  every  exercise  of  genuine  piety,  yet  it  is  mani- 
fest, some  influences  of  the  Spirit  tend  more  imme- 
diately to  comfort,  others  to  purification.  By  some 
we  are  engaged  in  the  fixed  contemplation  of  objects 
which  exist  out  of  ourselves,  the  perfections  of  God, 
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the  excellency  of  Christy  the  admirable  constitution 
of  the  gospel,  accompanied  with  a  delightful  convic- 
tion of  a  personal  interest  in  whatever  comes  imder 
our  view ;  the  natm*al  fruit  of  which  is  joy  unspeak-^ 
abl€y  and  full  of  glory.  By  others,  we  are  more  im- 
mediately impressed  with  a  lasting  sense  of  our 
extreme  imworthiness,  and  made  to  mourn  over 
remaining  corruption,  and  the  criminal  defects  in- 
herent in  our  best  services. 

In  the  midst  of  such  exercises,  it  is  possible  hope 
may  languish,  and  comfort  be  reduced  to  a  low  ebb, 
yet  the  divine  life  may  be  still  advancing,  and  the 
soul  growing  in  humility,  deadness  to  the  world,  and 
the  mortification  of  her  own  will,  as  the  sap  during 
winter  retires  to  the  root  of  the  plant,  ready  to  ascend 
and  produce  verdure  and  beauty  on  the  retimi  of 
spring.  This  is  the  will  of  God,  even  02ir  sanctijica' 
lion  ;  and  though  he  delights  in  comforting  his  peo- 
ple at  proper  seasons,  he  is  much  less  intent  on  this, 
than  in  promoting  their  spiritual  improvement,  to 
which,  in  this  their  probationary  state,  every  thing 
is  made  subservient.  Let  us  not  then  confound  the 
decay  of  consolation  with  the  decay  of  piety,  nor 
imagine  we  can  want  the  aids  necessary  to  prevent 
the  latter,  unless  we  have  forfeited  them  by  pre- 
sumption, negligence,  and  sloth.  Whenever  chris- 
tians sensibly  decline  in  religion,  they  ought  to  charge 
themselves  with  the  guilt  of  having  grieved  the  Spirit; 
they  should  take  the  alarm,  repent  and  do  their  first 
works  ;  they  are  suffering  under  the  rebukes  of  that 
paternal  justice  which  God  exercises  in  his  own 
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family.  Such  a  measure  of  gracious  assistance  in  the 
use  of  means,  being  by  the  tenour  of  the  new  cove- 
nant ascertained  to  real  christians,  as  is  requisite  for 
their  comfortable  walk  with  God,  to  find  it  withheld 
should  engage  them  in  deep  searchings  of  heart ;  and 
make  them  fear  lest  a  promise  being  left  them  of  enter- 
ing into  rest,  they  should  appear  to  come  short  of  it. 
But  this  leads  us  to  observe,  m  the  last  place,  that, 
4.  If  we  wish  to  enjoy  the  light  of  the  Spirit,  we 
must  take  care  to  maintain  a  deportment  suited  to 
the  character  of  that  divine  agent  When  the  apostle 
exhorts  us  not  to  griet'e  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  vhich 
we  are  sealed  to  the  day  of  redemption,  it  is  forcibly 
implied  that  he  is  susceptible  of  offence,  and  that  to 
offend  him  involves  heinous  ingratitude  and  folly : 
ingratitude,  for  what  a  requital  is  this  for  being  sealed 
to  the  day  of  redemption !  and  folly,  inasmuch  as  we 
may  fitly  say  on  this,  as  Paul  did  on  a  different  oc- 
casion, Who  is  he  that  maketh  us  glad,  but  the  same 
that  is  made  sorry  by  us?  Have  we  any  other  com- 
forter when  he  is  witlidrawn  ?  Is  there  a  single  ray 
of  light  can  visit  us  in  his  absence,  or  can  we  be  safe 
for  a  moment  without  his  guidance  and  support  ?  If 
the  immense  and  infinite  Spirit,  by  a  mysterious  con- 
descension, deigns  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  a 
wonn,  ought  it  not  to  yield  the  most  implicit  sub- 
mission 1  The  appropriate  duty  owing  to  a  faithful 
and  experienced  guide  is  a  ready  compliance  with 
his  dictates ;  and  how  much  more  may  this  be  ex- 
pected, when  the  disparity  betwixt  the  parties  in 
question  is  no  less  than  infinite  ?    The  language  of 
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the  Holy  Ghost,  in  describing  the  manners  •of  the 
ancient  Israelites,  is  awfully  monitor)'  to  professors 
of  religion  in  every  age  ;  they  rebelled  and  vexed  hii 
Hohj  Spirit,  therefore  he  turned  to  be  their  enemf, 
mid  fought  against  them.  As  we  wish  to  avoid  what- 
ever is  more  curious  than  us^il,  we  shall  not  stay 
to  inquire  precisely  on  what  occasions,  ot  to  wlu^ 
extent,  the  Spirit  is  capable  of  being  resisted :  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  observe,  it  is  evident  from  melancholy 
experience,  that  it  is  very  possible  to  neglect  what 
is  the  obvious  tendency  of  his  motions,  which  is  in« 
variably  to  produce  universal  holiness.  The  fruit  of 
the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long^uffhring,  goodness^ 
meekness,  gefifleness,  temperance,  faith  :  whatever  ft 
contrary  to  these,  involves  an  opposition  to  the 
Spirit,  and  is  directly  calculated  to  quench  his  ^sacred 
influence.  i 

From  his  descending  on  Christ  in  the  form  of  a 
dove,  as  Avell  as  from  many  express  declarations  of 
scripture,  we  may  with  certainty  conclude  the  indul- 
gence of  all  the  irascible  and  malignant  prii^sions  to 
be  peculiarly  repugnant  to  his  natm^  ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  the  injunction  of  not  grieving  the 
Holy  Spirit,  is  immediately  followed  by  a  particular 
caution  against  cherishing  such  dispositions ;  let  all 
bitterness,  and  xcrath,  and  anger,  and  clamour,  and 
evil  speaking,  he  put  axvaij  from  you,  with  all  malice. 
And  he  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender  hearted,  for- 
giving one  another,  even  as  God  for  Chrisfs  sake  hath 
forgiven  you.  Have  you  not  found  by  experience, 
that  the  indulgence  of  the  former  has  destroved  that 
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Belf-recollection  and  composure,  which  are  so  essprt- 
tial  to  devotion  ?  Vindictive  passions  surround  the 
soul  with  a  sort  of  turbulent  atmosphere,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  conceived  more  opposite  to  that  calm 
and  holy  Ught  in  ivhich  the  blessed  Spirit  loves  to 
dwell.  The  indulgence  of  sensual  lusts,  or  of  what- 
ever enslaves  the  soul  to  the  appetites  of  tlie  body, 
in  violation  of  the  rules  of  sobriety  and  chastity,  it 
seems  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  must  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  quench  his  sacred  hifluences ;  wherever 
such  desires  prevail,  they  war  against  the  soul,  im- 
merse it  in  carnality,  and  utterly  indispose  it  to  every 
thing  spiritual  and  heavenly.  That  which  is  born  of  the 
Spirit  is  xpirit ;  it  bears  a  resemblance  to  its  author  in 
being  a  spirituid  production,  wliich  requires  to  be  nou- 
rished by  dinne  meditation,  by  pure  and  holy  thoughts. 
If  you  wish  to  live  in  the  fellowsliip  of  the  Spirit, 
you  must  guard  with  no  less  care  against  the  en- 
croachments of  worldly-niindedness ;  recollecting  we 
are  christians  just  as  far  as  our  treasures  and  our 
hearts  are  placed  in  heaven,  and  no  farther.  A 
heart  overcharged  with  the  cares  of  this  world,  is  as 
disqualified  for  converse  with  God,  and  for  walking 
in  the  Spirit,  as  by  surfeiting  and  drunkenness  ;  to 
which,  by  their  tendency  to  intoxicate  and  stupify, 
they  bear  a  great  resemblance. 

How  many,  by  an    immoderate    attachment    to 

wealth,  and  by  being  determined  at  all  events  to 

become  rich,  have  fallen  into  diners  foolish  and  hurl- 

_      ful  huts,  and  pierced  themselves  through  irith  many 

B     aorrows !  and  where  the  result  has  not  been  so  sig- 
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nally  disastrous,  a  visible  Isupgupr  in  religioix.  jbias 
ensued,  the  friendship  of  serious  christians  been 
shunned,  and  the  pubHc  ordinances  of  religion  at- 
tended with  little  fruit  or  advantage.  As  it  is  the 
design  of  the  Spirit,  in  his  sacred  visitatiQn8>  to  foim 
us  for  an  habitual  converse  with  spiritual  and  eternal 
objects,  nothing  can  tend  more  directly  to  contract 
it,  than  to  bury  our  souls  in  earth  :  it  is  as  impossible 
for  the  eye  of  the  mind,  as  for  that  of  the  body^  to 
look  opposite  ways  at  once ;  nor  can  we  aim  at  the 
things  which  are  seen  and  temporal,  but  by  losing 
sight  of  those  wJuch  are  unseen  and  eternaL 

But  though  a  general  attention  to  the  dutifis  pf 
piety  and  virtue,  and  careful  avoidance  of  the  sins 
opposed  to  these,  is  certainly  included  in  a^  be- 
coming deportment  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  perhaps  it  is 
not  all  that  is  included.  The  children  of  God  are 
characterized  in  scripture  by  their  being  led  by  the 
Splrii :  led,  evidently  not  impelled,  not  driven  for- 
ward in  a  headlong  course,  without  choice  or  design ; 
but  being,  by  the  constitution  of  tlieir  nature, 
rational  and  intelligent,  and,  by  the  influence  of 
grace,  rendered  spiritual,  tliey  are  disposed  to  obey 
at  a  touch,  and  to  comply  with  the  gentler  insinua- 
tions of  divine  grace  ;  they  are  ready  to  take  that 
precise  impression  whicli  corresponds  with  the  mind 
and  purpose  of  the  Sj^iiit.  You  are  aware  of  what 
consequence  it  is  in  worldly  concerns  to  embrace 
opportunities,  and  to  improve  critical  seasons ;  and 
thus,  in  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  there  are  times 
peculiarly  favourable,  moments  of  happy  visitation^ 
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where  mucli  more  may  be  done  towards  tlie  ad- 
vancement of  our  spiritual  interest  than  usual. 
"Hiese  are  gales  of  the  Spirit,  unexpected  influences 
of  light  and  of  power,  which  no  assiduity  in  the 
means  of  gi'ace  can  command,  but  which  it  is  a 
great  point  of  wisdom  to  improve.  If  the  husband- 
man is  attentive  to  the  \ncissitudes  of  weather,  and 
the  face  of  the  sky,  that  he  may  be  prepared  to  take 
the  full  benefit  of  every  gleam  of  simshine,  and 
every  falling  shower,  how  much  more  alert  and  at- 
tentive should  we  be  in  watching  for  those  influ- 
ences from  above  which  are  necessary  to  ripen  and 
mature  a  far  more  precious  crop!  As  the  natural 
consequence  of  being  long  under  tlie  guidance  of 
another  is  a  quick  perception  of  his  meaning,  so 
that  we  can  meet  his  wishes  before  they  are  verbally 
expressed,  something  of  this  ready  discernment,  ac- 
companied with  instant  compliance,  may  reasonably 
be  expected  from  those  who  profess  to  be  habitually 
led  by  the  Spirit. 

The  design  of  his  operation  is  in  one  view  inva- 
riably the  same,  the  production  of  holiness ;  but  the 
branches  of  which  that  consists,  and  the  exercises 
of  mind  which  are  rendered  subservient  to  it,  are 
various ;  and  he  who  is  intent  on  walking  in  the 
Spirit  will  be  careful  to  fall  in  with  that  train  of 
thought,  and  cherish  that  cast  of  reflection,  to  which 
he  is  especially  incited.  For  want  of  more  docility 
In  this  respect  it  is  probable  we  have  often  sustained 
loss.  Permit  us  here  to  suggest  two  or  three  heads 
of  inquiry.  You  have  sometimes  felt  a  peculiar 
seriousness  of  mind ;  the  delusive  glare  of  worldly 
G  g2 
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(JbjectS  has  faded  away,  or  become  dim  hefdre  yotir 
eyes,  and  death  and  eternity  appearing  at  the  door, 
have  filled  the  whole  field  of  vision.  Havfe  you  hri- 
proved  such  seasons  for  fixing  those  maxima;  and 
establishing  those  practical  conclusions,  which  ttt&y 
produce  an  habitual  sobriety  of  mind,  when  things 
appear  under  a  different  aspect  ?  You  have  some- 
times found,  instead  of  a  reluctance  to  pray,  a 
powerful  impulse  to  that  exercise,  ^o  that  ybu  felt 
as  if  you  could  do  nothing  else.  Have  y6U  always 
complied  with  these  motions,  and  sxiffei*ed  nothing 
but  the  claims  of  absolute  necessity  to  divert  you 
from  pouring  out  your  hearts  at  the  throne  of  grace? 
The  Spirit  is  said  to  make  intercession  for  saitits, 
with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered.  When 
you  have  felt  those  ineffable  longings  after  God, 
have  you  indulged  them  to  the  utmost  ?  Have  you 
stretched  every  sail,  launched  forth  into  the  deep  of 
the  di\ine  perfections  and  promises,  and  possessed 
yourselves  as  much  as  possible  of  the  fulness  of 
God  ?  There  are  moments  when  the  conscience  of 
a  good  man  is  more  tender,  has  a  nicer  and  more 
discriminating  touch  than  usual ;  the  e\il  of  sin  in 
general,  and  of  his  own  in  particular,  appears  in  a 
more  pure  and  piercing  light.  Have  you  availed 
yourselves  of  such  seasons  as  these  for  searching 
into  the  chambers  of  imagery,  and,  while  you  detect- 
ed greater  and  greater  abominations,  been  at  pains 
to  bring  them  out,  and  slay  them  before  the  Lord  ? 
Have  such  visitations  effected  something  towards 
the  mortification  of  sin  ;  or  have  they  been  suffered 
to  expire  in   mere   ineffectual   resolutions  ?     The 
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fruits  wliicli  godly  sorrow  produced  in  the  Corin- 
thians were  thus  beautifully  portrayed :  H'kat 
carejulness  it  vrroitght  in  you,  yea  icliat  clearing  of 
ifQurselve*.  yea  what  indignation,  yea  tr/tat  fear,  i/ea 
what  veJiement  desire,  i/ea  zt/itit  revenge.  There  are 
moments  in  the  experience  of  a  good  man,  when  he 
feels  a  more  than  ordinary  soilness  of  mind ;  the 
frost  of  selfishness  dissolves,  and  his  heart  flows 
forth  in  love  to  God  and  his  fellow-creatures.  How 
careful  should  we  be  to  cherish  such  a  frame,  and  to 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  subduing  resentments, 
and  of  healing  those  sore  wounds  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  avoid  in  passing  through  this  imquiet 
world ! 

There  is  a  holy  skill  in  turning  the  several  parts 
of  christian  experience  to  account,  analogous  to 
^vhat  the  votaries  of  the  world  display  in  the  im- 
provement of  every  conjuncture  from  which  it  is 
possible  to  derive  any  emolument ;  and  though  the 
end  tliey  proi)ose  ts  mean  and  contemptible,  the 
steadiness  with  which  they  pui'sue  it,  and  their  dex- 
terity in  the  choice  of  means,  deserve  imitation.  In 
these  respects  tJieij  are  wiser  iti  tlieir  generation  tlum 
the  cluldreu  of  light.  ,   ,  , 

Do  not  allow  yourselves  to  indulge  in  religious 
sloth,  or  to  give  way  to  the  solicitations  of  the 
tempter,  from  a  copJidence  ia  tl»e  safety  of  your  state, 
or  in  your  spiritual  immunities  as  christians.  The 
habitual  prevalence  of  such  a  disposition  will  aflbrd 
a  much  stronger  proof  of  insincerity  than  any  argu- 
ments which  can  be  adduced  for  the  contrary ;  and 
admitting  your  pretensions  to  piety  to  be  ever  so 
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valid,  a  little  reflection  may  convince  jrou  that  a  care- 
less and  negligent  course  will  lay  you  open  to  the 
severest  rebukes.     You  only  have  I  known  (says  the 
Lord  by  the  Prophet),  among  all  the  families  of  the 
earth,  therefore  will  I  visit  you  for  all  your  iniquities. 
Remember,  dear  brethren,  we  profess  a  peculiar 
relation  to  God  as  his  children,  his  witnesses,  his 
people,  his  temple ;  the  character  of  that  glorious 
Being,  and  of  his  religion,  will  be  contemplated  by 
the  world,  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  our  spirit 
and  conduct,  which  ought  to  display,  as  in  a  mirror, 
the  virtues  of  him  who  hath  called  you  out  of  dark- 
ness into  his  marvellous  light.     It  is  strictly  appro- 
priate to  the  subject  of  our  present  meditations^  to 
remind  you  that  you  are  temples.     For  ye,  says  the 
apostle,  are  the  temple  of  the  living  God,   as  God 
hath  said,  I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in  them, 
and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  sliall  be  my  people. 
What  purity,  sanctity,  and  dignity  may  be  expected 
in  persons  who  bear  such  a  character !     A  christian 
should  look  upon  himself  as  something  sacred  and 
devoted,  so  that  what  involves  but  an  ordinary  de- 
gree of  criminality  in  others,  in  him  partakes  of  the 
nature   of  sacrilege  ;  what  is  a  breach  of  trust  in 
others,  is  in  him  the  profanation  of  a  temple.      Let 
us,  dear  brethren,  watch  and  pray  that  nothing  may 
be  allowed  a  place  in  our  hearts,  that  is  not  suitable 
to   the   residence    of  the   holy   and   blessed   God. 
Finally,   having  such  great  and  precious  promises, 
dearly  beloved,  let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from  alljilthi- 
ness  (f  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord. 
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*a*  HTim  Mr.  Hall  oaaienlrd  to  the  ptbUoalhn  nf  lAis  OretOar 
Letter  as  a  Tract,  he  aKnexedafew  trntew-''*  of  pointed  appli- 
cation.  These  earapfd  Hie  notice  of  the  Editor,  in  the  Jirit 
tdilion,  tint  arr  now  subjoined. 
lUving  thus  endeavoured  to  lay  befure  ynn  the  most  likely  me- 
Uiods  qT  obtaining  tlie  eommunicBtians  of  t)ic  Spirit,  as  well  as  to 
shew  die  great  importance  of  lliia  gili,  we  might  now  liiainiiw  the 
sulijccC,  were  we  not  desiruus  of  iirst  guarding  you  oguinst  a  d&ager- 
o«B  mistake.  The  mistake  to  which  we  refer,  is  that  of  taking  convic- 
tion for  conTenion,  certain  impteisions  of  the  guilt  and  dangtr  of  (in 
mulo  upon  Ibe  conscience,  iai  tlie  &aiing  operations  of  the  Spirit. 
Tlicae  convictions  are  important  :  it  is  liiglily  desirable  and  necca- 
Biry  to  have  a  settled  [lersuasion  of  the  established  connexion  be- 
twixt sin  and  punishment,  and  na  v  naturnl  consequence  to  feel 
uneasineas  and  alarm,  in  proportion  as  we  have  leaaoa  to  believe 
our  Kins  arc  yet  unpardoned.  Until  wc  see  our^ah-es  lout,  we 
shall  never  truly  come  to  Christ  for  salvation.  Until  we  feel  our 
malady,  and  drond  its  conitequences,  we  slirdi  never  hare  recourse 
lo  tl)e  Physician,  or  be  willing  to  comply  with  his  prescdption. 
IVf  adjure  you,  therefore,  us  you  value  your  etemiU  interests,  not 
to  trifle  with  convictions,  or  to  endeavour  to  wear  ofl"  rcligiuui 
concern  and  uneasiness,  by  the  vanities  of  life,  and  the  stupc&e- 
tions  wf  pleasure-  R^;nrd  and  cherish  them  as  the  ancrcd  visitations 
^f-lieaven ;  look  upon  ihem  as  mercifully  designed  to  ronse  and 
awaken  yoi^  &otn  a  fatal  stupor.  They  are  oHen  the  harbingers 
eflhercy. 

Wtersver  the  Spirit  of  God  is  in  reality,  he  will  convince  of  ^n  ; 
but  <y>nviaciaa  is  produced  in  thousands  who  xtill  remain  destitute 
of  saving  grace, — That  influence  of  the  Spirit  by  which  a  e/iange  of 
heart  is  eflecled,  is  essentially  dilfcrent  from  the  distress  and  alarm 
whidi  may  be  resolved  into  the  esercise  of  mere  natural  conscience. 
For  a  man  to  be  convinced  that  ho  is  a  sinner,  and  to  tremble  at 
the  apprehension  of  wrath  to  come,  b  certainly  something  very 
distinct  from  becoming  a  new  creature.  Real  christians  have  not 
only  perceived  their  danger,  but  have  fled  for  refuge  ;  have  not 
only  been  less  or  more  trouhled  with  a  sense  of  guilt,  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  coming  to  Christ,  have  found  rest  for  their  souls.  On 
a  review  of  your  past  life,  you  j)erceive  innumerable  transgressions, 
it  may  be,  and  are  perfectly  convinced  that  you  have  been  "  walking 
according  to  the  ronrse  of  this  world,  according  to  the  prince  of  the 
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power  of  the  air,  thetpiiittluitiiowwoikedimtiiftdiildieii  ofdiMH 
bedience."  So  fiur  it  it  well :  yonriCTrehepiiaM  are  justy  and  weD 
Ibunded ;  and  yomr  aitoation  more  replete  with  danger  than  yon 
have  ever  conceived  it  to  be.  Do  not  however  leat  here.  Let  the 
views  you  entertain  ezdte  you  the  more  eameady  to  preaa  mto  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Let  them  engage  you  to  a  more  diluent  uae  of 
the  means  of  grace,  and,  above  all,  let  them  lead  you  to  fix  your 
hope  and  trust  on  the  Redeemer,  whoae  blood  alone  can  cleanse 
you  firom  all  sin,  and  whoae  intercession  is  able  to  aave  '*  to  the 
uttermost  all  that  come  unto  God  by  him."  Heb.  vii.  25.  Apply  to 
him  with  humble  faith  and  ardent  prayer,  and  thouf^  you  may  be 
tempted  to  cherish  doubts  of  the  extent  of  his  power  and  grace, 
say  with  him  of  iM^^^^^ii^^i  bliU^i'ty^thou  my  unbelief:'* 
Lay  aside,  as  fiur  as  possible,  every  other  concern ;  postpone  your 
attention  to  every  other  object,  tul  you  have  reason  to  believe  you 
have  obtained  mepauandjiTe  repewedfin|the^fDirit  of  your  mind. 
Address  the  thibne  of  gnwc'  wim  liOTBaMiig  SlitpdHunity,  xemem- 
bering  who  hath  said,  **  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive ;  aeeik,  and  ye 
shall  find."  **  Him  that  conk^fli  unto  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out."  In  all  your  address(»  to.God^  niake.use  of  the  nun^  and  in- 
£eree»noh  or  C^iist,'  pleaa'die  emok<^''brmi^Dfooid,  ana  Chd  encou- 
ragement he  hath  afforded  sinners  in  his  gospel  to  return  to  God. 
Keep  a  continual  watch  over  your  words,  thoughts,  and  actions : 
keep  your  heart  with  4iU  diligenceb,...Gu|UX^^w^|l^ltli^  utmost  care, 
against  levity  and  sloth,  two  of  the  most  dangerous  snares  that  can 
entangle  the  souls  of  men. 

If  you  ask  how  you  may  know  whether  you  are  partakers  of  the 
special  grace  of  God  ?  we  reply,  This  will  be  best  ascertained 
by  its  fruits.  When  you  feel  a  fixed  hatred  of  sin,  an  intense 
thirst  after  holiness  and  perfection,  and  a  delight  in  the  word  and 
ways  of  God,  when  you  are  habitually  disposed  to  dwell  on  the 
thoughts  of  Christ  and  heaven,  when  the  Saviour  appears  unspeak- 
ably precious,  as  the  pearl  of  great  price,  and  you  are  habitually 
ready  to  part  with  every  thing  for  his  sake,  you  may  be  certain 
that  you  are  bom  of  God.  These  are  the  fi-uits  of  the  Spirit,  which 
sufficiently  demonstrate  the  influence  and  presence  of  that  blessed 
Agent.  Till  you  have  experienced  effects  of  this  kind,  you  are 
in  a  wretched  state,  though  surrounded  with  all  the  brightest 
earthly  prospects,  because  you  are  estranged  from  God,  and  ex- 
posed to  his  eternal  wrath  and  displeasure. 
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ON  HEARING  THE  WORD. 


Dear  Brethren, 


The  subject  on  which  we  addressed  you,  at  our 
last  anniversaiy,  was  the  proper  method  of  Reading 
the  Word  of  God ;  as  a  natural  sequel  to  wliich, 
we  beg  leave,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  suggest 
a  few  hints  of  advice  respecting  the  duty  of  Hear- 
ing it. 

Preaching  is  an  ordinance  of  God  not  entirely 
contined  to  the  christian  dispensation.  From  the 
Old  Testament  history,  it  appears  that  Ezra,  upon 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  assembled 
them  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  ascending 
a  stage,  or  pulpit,  for  the  advantage  of  being  better 
seen  and  heard,  read  the  law  in  the  ears  of  the 
people,  and  gave  the  interpretation  thereof.  It  ia  , 
probable  tliat  he  did  little  more  than,  agreeable 
to  the  natural  import  of  the  phrase  interpretation, 
translate,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  the  Hebrew 
original  into  the  Syriac,  or  Chaldee,  which  had 
become,  during  a  captivity  of  forty  years,  the  ver- 
nacular language  of  the  Jews.  From  that  time, 
liowever,  synagogues  were  erected  in  all  the  cities 
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throughout  Jndest,  aavl  regular  officers :  j^ppinJt^ 
to  read,  first  the  Pentateuch^  and^  after  the,  per- 
secution by  Antiochus,  the  Prophets, .  ajod  .  e^plaic^ 
them  in  ample  paraphrases  or  coiium^nts, :  . .  S^ich 
was  the  origin  of  preaching.  ,  . 

When  the  fulness  of  time  was  cojifie.  for  Grqd, 
in  his  infinite  mercy,  to  send  f(^tb  his  £lx^n>  lifs 
appearance  was  first  announced  by  Jphu'i^  ;pro* 
claiming  in  the  wildemes3,  Pre\par^,,ge,,the  zoq^of 
the  Lord;  which,  after  .a  short  itin^e,  was.  ri^upy 
oeeded  by  the  personal  ministry  of  Chris^t  anfi.ihi^ 
apostles,  with  whom  the  dispei^tioa  of  1;he  gos^), 
properly  speaking,  commence^-  After. .  his , .  jresjggi;- 
rection,  oiu:  Lord  ^tended  ^he  copapus^iou  of,  tli^ 

apostles  to  all  nations,  ^^,y\^g,,GQ,,wd.t^a(^  ti4l 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  oj,  tj^e  JFc^heXf 
of  the  Son,  mid  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;;  or,  as  ypu  have 
it  in  Mark,  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature. 

Upon  the  formation  of  christian  churches,  an 
order  of  men  was  appointed  in  each  society,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  preaching  the  Word  and 
administering  the  sacraments  :  wherein  the  wis- 
dom and  kindness  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  church 
is  eminently  conspicuous ;  for  such  are  the  neces- 
sary avocations  of  life,  so  little  the  leisure  most 
christians  possess  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
and  such  the  deficiency  of  many  in  the  elementary 
parts  of  education,  that  they  will  always,  under 
God,  be  cliiefly  indebted  to  tliis  appointment  for 
any    extensive    acquaintance    with    divine     truth. 
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The  prinlege  of  reading  the  Scriptures  in  our 
native  langiiaf^e  is  of  inestimable  vahie ;  but,  were 
it  much  moi'e  universal  than  it  is,  it  would  not 
supersede  the  necessity  of  hearing  the  Word :  for 
there  are  not  only  difficulties  in  the  Bible  which 
require  to  be  elucidated,  and  seeming  contradic- 
titrtis  to  be  solved,  bnt  the  li\ing  voice  of  a  preacher 
iS'  sidmirably  adapted  to  awaken  attention,  and  to 
excite  an  interest,  as  well  as  to  apply  the  general 
tnillis  of  re^'clation  to  the  Various  cases  of  chnstian 
experience,  and  the  regulation  of  human  conduct 
When  an  important  subject  is  presented  to  an 
andiencc,  with  an  ample  illustration  of  its  several 
parts,  its  practical  imptovemeilt  enforced,  ami' its 
relation  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart  insisted 
upon  with  seriousness,  copiousness,  and  fervour,  it 
is  adapted,  hi  the  nature  of  things,  to  produce  a 
more  deep  and  lasting  impression  than  can  usually 
be  expected  from  reading.  He  who  knows  Jicw 
fOrclbte  are  right  words,  and  how  apt  man  is  tc^  be 
'moved  by  man,  has  consulted  the  constitution  of 
Otir  frame,  by  appointing  an  order  of  men,  wliose 
office  it  is  to  address  their  fellow-creatures  on  tiieir 
eternal  concerns.  Strong  feeling  is  rrattirally  con- 
t^ous ;  and  if,  as  the  Wise  Man  observes*  as  iron 
skarpenelh  iron,  sO  doth  the  conntenance  of  a  iitnn 
his  friend;  'the  combined  eflect  of  countenance, 
gesture,  and  voice,  accompanying  a  powerful 
appeal  to  the  understanding  and  the  heart,  on 
subjects  of  everlasting  moment,  can  scarcely  f^ 
of  hting  great  ->Jiuiiniiiiifjpii    -jvhuistz^    ynu 
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But,  independently  of  the  ftatOrail  tfend^cy  c^ 
the  christian  ministry  to  promote  sphitiial  im- 
provement, it  derives  a  peculiar  efBca^y  from  its 
being  a  divine  appointment.  It  is  not  merely  a 
natural,  it  is  a:lso  an  instituted  means  of  good; 
and  whatever  God  appoints,  by  special  aiuthority, 
he  graciously  engages  to  bless,  provided  it  l>e  at- 
tended to  with  right  disposition!^,  and  from  r^ht 
motives.  The  means  of  grace  are,  as  the  w6«te 
import,  the  consecrated  chahnels  in  which  his 
spiritual  mercies  flow ;  dnd>  as  the  communication 
of  spiritual  blessings  always  implies  an  exertion 
of  divine  power,  so  these  become  the  stated  in- 
stniment,  or  occasion  of  its  exereiiie.  These  are 
emphatically  his  ways,  in  which  he  is  wont  to  walS 
with  his  people.  Thou  meetest  him  that  tijoiceth 
a?id  rvorketh  righteousness y  those  that  remember  thee 
in  ihi/  Tcat/s*  Though  the  Spirit  bloweth  where 
it  listctli,  where  the  gospel  is  not  preached  the 
effects  of  his  operation  are  rarely  to  be  discerned, 
and  we  witness  few  or  no  indications  of  a  renewed 
character  out  of  the  bounds  of  Christendom.  Prom 
the  history  of  religion,  in  all  ages,  it  appears  that 
the  Spirit  is  accustomed  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  revealed  Word ;  and  that,  wherever  his  work 
lies,  he  prepares  his  way  by  first  communicating 
the  Oracles  of  God.  When  he  proposed  to  take  out 
a  people  for  his  name  from  among  the  Gentiles,  the 
first  step  he  took  was  to  commission  the  apostles 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.      To  this 

•  Isaiah  Ixiv.  5. 
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St.  Paul  most  solemnly  directs  our  attention,  in 
his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  as  the  ^and 
instrument  of  human  salvation  : —  When,  in  the  wis- 
d'lm  of  God,  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God^ 
it  pleased  him,  bif  the  fooUshuess  of  preaching,  to 
save  them  that  believe.  So  intimate  by  divine  ap- 
pointment, is  tlie  connexion  betwixt  the  salvation 
of  man  and  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  that  the 
method  of  salvation,  under  the  gospel,  derives 
from  the  latter  its  distinrttiishing  appellation,  being 
denorainated  the  hearing  of  faith.  St  Jude,  in  hke 
manner,  asserts  it  to  be  the  instrumental  cause  of 
our  regeneration.  Of  his  own  will  begat  he  ys,  by 
the  Word  of  Truth.  And  to  the  same  purpose 
St.  Peter  reminds  the  christians,  whom  he  was 
addressing,  that  they  were  bom  not  of  corntptibh 
seed,  hut  of  incorruptible,  by  the  xcord  of  God ;  which 
word,  he  adds,  is  by  the  gospel  preached  unto  you. 
The  tcrittett  Word,  we  are  told,  indeed,  fr^m  the 
highest  authority,  is  able  to  make  us  wise  unto 
^Ivation,  and  many  pleasing  instances  of  its 
saviug  efficacy  might  be  produced  to  confinn  this 
position;  but,  as  the  gospel  was  preached  before  it 
was  penned,  it  is  certain  that  most  of  the  passages 
which  speak  on  this  subject  are  to  be  referred  to 
its  public  ministr}',  and  that,  in  subsequent  ages, 
God  has  put  a  distinguishing  honour  upon  it,  by  em- 
ploying it  as  the  principal  means  of  accomplishing 
his  saving  purj)oses.  There  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  tlie  fiu*  gieater  part  of  those  who 
have    been    truly   sanctified   and    enlightened,  will 
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ascribe  the  change  they  have  experienced  princi- 
pally to  the  hearing  of  faith. 

What  a  powerful  motive  results  from  thence  to 
take  heed  how  we  hear !  If  we  feel  any  concern 
for  a  share  in  the  great  salvation,  how  careful 
should  we  be  not  to  neglect  the  principal  means 
of  obtaining  it !  If  there  be  a  class  from  whom  the 
spiritual  beauty  and  glory  of  the  gospel  remain 
concealed,  it  consists  of  a  description  of  persons 
the  very  mention  of  whom  ought  to  make  us 
tremble.  If  our  gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that 
are  lost.  Let  no  man  allow  himself  to  neglect 
the  hearing  of  the  Word,  or  hear  it  in  a  careless 
or  irreverent  manner,  under  the  pretence  of  his 
having  an  opportunity  of  reading  it  in  private; 
since  the  public  ministry  possesses,  with  respect  to 
its  tendency  to  excite  the  attention  and  interest 
the  heart,  many  unquestionable  advantages.  Besides, 
such  a  pretence  will  generally  be  found  to  be  hollow 
and  disingenuous.  If  you  observe  a  person  ha- 
bitually inattentive  under  an  awakening,  searching 
ministry,  follow  him  into  his  retirement,  and,  it 
may  be  confidently  predicted,  you  will  seldom  see 
the  Bible  in  his  hands  ;  or,  if  he  overcome  his 
aversion  to  religion  so  far  as  occasionally  to  peruse 
a  chapter,  it  will  be  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  he 
hears  :  he  will  satisfy  himself  with  having  com- 
pleted his  task,  and  straightway  go  his  way  and 
forget  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  If  the  general 
course  of  the  world  were  as  favourable  to  religion 
as  it  is  the  contrary  ;  if  an  intercourse  with  mankind 
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were  a  school  of  piety ;  the  state  of  such  jiersons 
would  be  less  liopeless,  and  there  would  lie  a  preater 
piobability  of  their  being  gained  without  the  W^ord  : 
but  while  every  thing  around  us  conspires  to  render 
the  niiiid  eartlily  and  sensual,  and  the  world  is 
continually  moulding  and  transi'onuing  its  votaries, 
tlia  &Ltuatiun  of  such  as  attend  the  means  of  grace 
iu  A.  careless  nianiieT  13  uns[Jeakably  dangerous, 
since  they  iire  contuiually  exposing  themselves  to 
intliiCQces  which  corru|>t,  wliile  they  render  them- 
selves inaccessible  to  such  m  are  of  a  salutary 
operation.  What  can  be  expected  bilt  the  death 
of  that  patient  who  takes  a  course  which  Is  con- 
UnnaJlly  inflaming  his  disease,  while  he  despises  and 
neglects  the  reinedy  -  Wlien  we  see  men  attentive 
under  the  ministry  of  the  \Vofd,  and  evidently 
anxious  to  comprehend  its  truths,  we  cannot  but 
eutertaip  hopes  of  tlieir  salvation ;  for  "  faith  couieth 
b^i  h^ariuf.  ^md  Ueitriug  by  the  Word  of  God."  It 
is,  ,pb»erved  of  the  Jews  at  Berea,  t/ia/  l/iei/  were 
mora  nol/U'  tiurn  tliQse  of  Thetaahnicu,  because  thet) 
rece'wed  (he  Word  u-itit  aJl  rendiiu'Ks  of  mind,  and 
setu'dted ,  Ibe  ScripCuret  daily,  to  see  whether  these 
things  were,  to ;  and  the  result  was  such  as  might 
be  ej^ected — a  great  multitude  of  them  beheved. 
Candid  and  attentive  hearers  place  themselves,  so 
to  speak,  in  the  way  of  the  Spirit :  while  those 
who  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  it  serious 
attention  may  most  justly  be  said  to  put  ilie 
kingdom  of  God  far  from  them,  and  judge  tkein- 
selces  unworthij  of  eternal  life.     To  such  the  awful 
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threatenings  recorded  in  the  Proverbs  are  most 
applicable  : — Because  I  Imve  called^  and  ye  refused  ; 
I  have  stretched  out  my  hand,  and  no  man  regarded ; 
I  will  laugh  at  your  calamity,  and  mock  when  your 
fear  cometh.  In  such  cases^  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel  can  do  little  more,  than,  like  Jeremiah, 
retire  to  weep  in  secret  places  for  their  pride. 

But  as  we,  who  are  assembled  on  the  present 
occasion,  consist  of  ministers  and  delegates  from, 
a  number  of  associated  churches,  which  we  con- 
sider ourselves  as  addressing  in  these  our  circular 
epistles,  we  shall  confine  ourselves,  in  our  subse- 
quent remarks,  to  such  heads  of  advice  on  the 
duty  of  hearing  the  Word,  as  are  appropriate  to 
the  character  of  professing  christians.  We  will 
consider  oiu'selves  as  addressing  such,  and  such 
only,  as  must  be  supposed,  in  a  judgement  of 
charity,  to  have  an  experimental  acquaintance  with 
divine  truth. 

First.  Previous  to  your  entering  into  the  house 
of  God,  seek  a  prepared  heart,  and  implore  the 
blessing  of  God  on  the  ministry  of  his  Word.  It 
may  be  presumed  that  no  real  christian  will  neglect 
to  preface  his  attendance  on  social  worship  with 
secret  prayer.  But  let  the  acquisition  of  a  devout 
and  serious  frame,  freed  from  the  cares,  vanities, 
and  pollutions  of  the  world,  accompanied  with 
earnest  desires  after  God,  and  the  communications 
of  his  grace,  form  a  principal  subject  of  your 
private  devotions.  Forget  not  to  implore  a  bless- 
ing on  the  public  ministiy,  that  it  may  accomphsh 
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in  yoursehes,  and  to  others,  the  great  purposes  it 
is  designed  to  answer ;  and  that  those  measures  of 
assistance  may  be  afforded  to  your  ministers  which 
shall  replenisli  them  witli  hglit,  love,  and  hberty, 
that  they  may  speak  the  mystery  of  the  gospei  as 
it  ought  to  be  spoken.  Pastors  and  people  would 
both  derive  eminent  advantages  from  such  a  prac- 
tice ;  they,  in  their  capacity  of  exhibiting,  you,  in 
your  preparation  for  receiving,  the  mysteries  of  the 
gospel.  As  the  duties  of  the  closet  ha%c  the  hap- 
piest tendency,  by  solemnizing  and  elevating  the 
mind,  to  prepare  for  those  of  the  sanctuary,  so  the 
conviction  of  your  having  home  your  minister  on 
your  heart  before  the  throne  of  grace  would,  apart 
from  ever)'  other  consideration,  dispose  him  to. 
address  you  witli  augmented  zeal  and  tenderness. 
We  should  consider  it  as  such  a  token  for  good,  as 
well  as  such  an  unequivocal  proof  of  your  attach- 
ment, as  woidd  greatly  animate  and  support  liS 
imder  all  our  discouragements. 

Secondly.  Establish  in  your  minds  the  highest 
reverence  and  esteem  of  the  glorious  gospel.  Re- 
collect the  miracles  vn-ought  to  contirm  it ;  the 
sanction,  the  aivful  sanction,  by  wliich  a  due  recep- 
tion of  it  is  enforced,  and  the  infmite  value  of  that 
blood  by  ^vhicli  its  blessings  were  ratified  and 
procured.  Recollect  that  on  its  acceptance  or 
rejection,  on  the  effects  which  it  produces  on  the 
heart  and  life,  depends  our  state  for  eternity  ;  since 
there  is  no  other  mean  devised  for  our  recovery, 
no  other  name  given  under  heaven  by  which  we 
H  II  2 
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can  be  saved,  besides  that  which  it  exhibits.  It  is. 
not  merely  the  incorruptible  seed  of  regeneraticm ; 
it  is  also  the  mould  in  which  our  souls  must  be  cast, 
agreeable  to  the  apostle's  beautiful  metiqphor: — , 
You  have  obeyed  from  the  heart  thai  form  (or  mould) 
of  doctrine  into  which  ye  were  delivered.  In  otrder 
to  our  bearing  the  image  of  Christ,  who  is  the  first- 
bom  among  many  brethren,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
ceive its  impress  in  every  part;  nor  is  there  any 
thing  in  us  what  it  ought  to  be,  any  thing  truly 
excellent,  but  in  proportion  to  its  conformity  to 
that  pattern.  Its  operation  is  not  to  be  confined 
to  time  or  place ;  it  is  the  very  element  in  which 
the  christian  is  appointed  to  live,  and  to  receive 
continual  accessions  of  spiritual  strength  and  purity, 
until  he  is  presented  faultless  in  the  presence  of 
the  divine  glory.  The  more  you  esteem  the  gospel, 
the  more  will  you  be  attached  to  that  ministry  in 
which  its  doctrines  are  developed,  and  its  duties 
explained  and  inculcated;  because,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  it  is  the  chief,  though  not  the 
only  means,  of  possessing  yourselves  of  its  advan- 
tages. To  tremble  at  God's  Word  is  also  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  most  essential  features  in  the 
character  of  him  to  whom  God  will  look  with 
approbation. 

Thirdly.  Hear  the  Word  with  attention.  If 
you  are  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  preceding 
remarks,  nothing  further  is  requisite  to  convince 
you  of  the  propriety  of  this  advice,  since  they  all 
combine  to  enforce  it.     We  would  only  remark,  in 
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general,  that  the  knowledge  derived  from  a  dis- 
course depends  entirely  upon  attention,  in  exact 
proportion  to  which  will  be  the  progress  made  by 
a  mind  of  a  given  capacity.  Not  to  listen  with 
attention  is  the  same  thing  as  to  have  ears  which 
hear  not,  and  eyes  which  see  not.  While  yon  are 
hearing,  whatever  trains  of  thought  of  a  foreign 
and  extraneous  nature  obtrude  themselves,  should 
be  resolutely  repelled.  In  the  power  of  fixing  the 
attention,  the  most  precious  of  the  intellectual 
habits,  mankind  diiFer  greatly ;  but  every  man 
possesses  some,  and  it  will  increase  the  more  it 
is  exerted.  He  who  exercises  no  discipline  over 
himself  in  this  respect,  acquires  such  a  volatility 
of  mind,  such  a  vagrancy  of  imagination,  as  dooms 
him  to  be  the  sport  of  every  mental  vanity  :  it 
is  impossible  such  a  man  should  attain  to  true 
wisdom.  If  we  cultivate,  on  the  contrary,  a  habit 
of  attention,  it  will  become  natural,  thought  will 
strike  its  roots  deep,  and  we  shall,  by  degrees,  ex- 
perience no  difficulty  in  following  the  track  of  the 
longest  connected  discourse.  As  we  find  It  easy 
to  attend  to  what  interests  the  heart,  and  the 
thoughts  naturally  follow  the  course  of  the  affec- 
tions, the  best  antidote  to  habitual  inattention  to 
religious  instruction  is  the  love  of  the  truth.  "  Let 
the  Word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly,"  and  to 
hear  it  attentively  will  be  a  pleasure,  not  a  task. 

The  practice  of  sleeping  in  places  of  worship,  a 
practice  we  believe  not  prevalent  in  any  other 
places  of  public  resort,  is  not  only  a  gross  violation 
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of  the  advice  we  are  giving,  but  most  distressing  to 
ministers,  and  most  disgraceful  to  those  who  in- 
dulge it.  If  the  apostle  indignantly  inquires  of 
the  Corinthians  whether  they  had  not  houses  to 
eat  and  drink  in,  may  we  not,  with  equal  propriety, 
ask  those  who  indulge  in  this  practice,  whether 
they  have  not  beds  to  sleep  in,  that  they  convert 
the  house  of  God  into  a  dormitory  ?  A  little  self- 
denial,  a  very  gentle  restraint  on  the  appetite, 
would,  in  most  cases,  put  a  stop  to  this  abomina- 
tion ;  and  with  what  propriety  can  he  pretend  to 
desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word  who  cannot  be 
prevailed  upon,  one  day  out  of  seven,  to  refrain 
from  the  glutting  which  absolutely  disqualifies  him 
for  receiving  it  ? 

Fourthly.  Hear  the  Word  of  God  with  impar-- 
tiality.  To  be  partial  in  the  law  was  a  crime 
fonnerly  charged  upon  the  Jewish  priests  ;  nor  is 
it  less  sinful  in  the  professors  of  Christianity. 
There  is  a  class  of  hearers  who  have  their  favourite 
topics,  to  which  they  are  so  immoderately  attached 
that  they  are  offended  if  they  are  not  brought 
forward  on  all  occasions;  while  there  are  others, 
of  at  least  equal  importance,  which  they  can  seldom 
be  prevailed  upon  to  listen  to  with  patience.  Some 
are  never  pleased  but  with  doctrinal  statements  ; 
they  are  in  raptures  while  the  preacher  is  insisting 
on  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  the  privileges  of 
God's  people ;  but  when  he  proceeds  to  inculcate 
the  practical  improvement  of  these  doctrines,  and 
the  necessity  of  adorning  the  profession  of  them 
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by  the  xirtvies  of  a  holy  life,  their  countenances 
fall,  and  they  make  no  secret  of  their  disgust. 
Others  are  all  for  practical  preaching,  while  tliey 
have  no  relish  for  that  truth  which  can  alone 
sanctify  the  heart.  But,  as  it  is  a  symptom  of  a 
diseased  state  of  body  to  be  able  to  relish  only  one 
sort  of  food,  it  is  not  less  of  tlie  nuud  to  have  a 
taste  for  only  one  sort  of  instruction.  It  is  difticult 
to  suppose  that  such  persons  love  the  Word  of 
God,  as  the  Word  of  God ;  for,  U'  they  did,  every 
part  of  it,  in  its  due  proportion,  and  its  proper 
place,  would  be  acceptable.  It  is  possible,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  various  exigencies  of  the  christian 
life,  that  there  may  be  seasons  to  wlilch  some  views 
of  di\-ine  truth  may  be  pecuharly  siuted,  and  on 
that  account  heard  with  superior  advantage  and 
delight ;  hut  this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  on  im- 
partial attachment  to  the  whole  of  revelation-  But 
to  feel  an  habitual  distaste  to  instruction,  the  most 
solid  and  scriptural,  unless  it  be  coufmed  to  a  few 
favourite  topics,  is  an  infallible  indication  of  a 
wrong  state  of  mind.  It  is  only  by  jieldiug  the 
soul  to  the  impression  of  every  divine  communica- 
tion and  discover)',  that  the  several  graces,  which 
enter  into  the  coniposidon  of  the  new  creature,  are 
noiuished  and  sustained.  As  the  perfection  of  the 
christian  system  results  from  the  symmetry  of  its 
several  parts,  in  wliich  there  is  nothing  redundant, 
nothing  disproportioned,  and  nothing  defective ;  so 
the  beauty  of  the  christian  character  consists  in  its 
exhibiting  an  adequate  impress  and  representation 
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of  the  whole.  If  there  be  any  particular  branch  of 
the  Word  of  God  to  which  we  are  habitually  indis- 
posed, we  may  generally  conclude  that  is  precisely 
the  part  which  we  most  need ;  and,  instead  of 
indulging  our  distaste,  we  ought  seriously  to  set 
ourselves  to  correct  the  mental  disease  which  has 
given  occasion  to  it. 

In  some  instances,  the  partiality  to  certain  views 
of  truth,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  of  which  we 
are  complaining,  may  arise,  not  so  much  from 
moral  disorder,  as  from  a  deficiency  of  religious 
knowledge,  and  that  contraction  of  mind  which  is 
its  usual  consequence.  We  would  earnestly  exhort 
persons  of  this  description  not  to  make  themselves 
the  standard,  nor  attempt  to  confine  their  ministers 
to  the  first  principles  of  the  Oracles  of  God.  There 
are  in  most  assemblies  some  who  are  capable  of 
digesting  strong  meat,  whose  improvement  ought 
to  be  consulted;  and  it  behoves  such  as  are  not, 
instead  of  abridging  the  provisions  of  the  family,  to 
endeavour  to  enlarge  their  knowledge,  and  extend 
their  inquiries.  A  christian  minister  is  compared 
by  our  Lord  to  an  householder,  who  brings  out  of 
his  treasure  things  new  and  old. 

Ftfihhj.  Hear  the  Word  \vith  constant  setf-appU- 
cation.  Hear  not  for  others,  but  for  yourselves. 
What  should  we  think  of  a  person  who,  after 
accepting  an  invitation  to  a  feast,  and  taking  his 
place  at  the  table,  instead  of  partaking  of  the 
repast,  amused  himself  with  speculating  on  the 
nature  of  the  provisions,  or  the  manner  in  which 
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they  were  prepared,  and  their  adaptation  to  the 
temperament  of  tlie  several  guests,  without  tasting 
a  single  article  ?  Such,  however,  is  the  conduct 
of  those  who  hear  the  Word  without  appljing  it  to 
themselves,  or  considering  the  aspect  it  hears  on 
their  indindual  character.  Go  to  the  house  ol 
God  with  a  serious  expectation  and  desire  of  meet- 
ing with  something  suited  to  your  particular  state 
something  that  shall  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  ol 
your  corruptions  ;  mortify  your  easily-besetting  sin, 
and  confinn  the  graces  in  which  you  are  mosi 
deficient.  A  little  attention  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  you  that  insight  into  your  character  which 
will  teach  what  you  need  ;  what  the  peculiar 
temptations  to  which  you  are  exposed,  and  on 
what  account  you  feel  most  shame  and  humiliation 
before  God.  Every  one  may  know,  if  he  pleases, 
the  plague  of  his  own  heart.  Keep  your  eye  upon 
it  while  you  are  hearing,  and  eagerly  lay  hold 
upon  what  is  best  adapted  to  heal  and  correct  it. 
Remember  that  religion  is  a  personal  tiling,  an 
indi\Hdual  concern ;  for  every  one  of  us  must  give 
an  account  of  himself  to  God,  and  every  man  bear 
his  own  burden.  Is  not  mij  Ward  as  afire,  saith 
the  Lord,  and  as  a  hammer  that  breaketh  the  rock  in 
pieces  f  If  such  be  its  power  and  efficacy,  lay  your 
hearts  open  to  it,  and  expose  them  fully  to  the 
stroke  of  the  hammer,  and  the  action  of  the  fire. 
Do  not  imagine,  because  you  are  tolerably  well 
acquainted  with  the  system  of  the  gospel,  that 
you   have   therefore   notliing    to   learn ;    and   that 
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your  only  obligation  to  attend  its  ministry  arises 
from  the  necessity  of  setting  an   example.     It  is 
probable  your   knowledge   is   much   more   limited 
than  you  suppose ;  but,  if  it  be  not^  it  is  a  great 
mistake    to   imagine   the   only   advantage   derived 
from   hearing  is    the   acquisition   of   new    truths. 
There    is   a   spiritual  perception,    infinitely    more 
important  than    the    knowledge   which   is   merely 
speculative.     The  latter  is  at  most  but  a  means  to 
the   former,  and  this   perception   is   not  confined 
to  new  propositions.      It   is   frequently,  nay  most 
frequently,  attached  to  truths  already  known ;  and^ 
when   they   are  faithfully  and  affectionately  exhi- 
bited, they  are  the  principal  means  of  calling  into 
action,  and   strengthening   the   habits   of  internal 
grace.      Love,  joy,  humility,  heavenly-mindedness^ 
godly  sorrow  for  sin,  and  holy  resolutions  against 
it,  are  not   promoted  so  much  by  novel  specula- 
tions, as  by  placing  in  a  just  and  affecting  light  the 
acknowledged   truths    of  the   gospel,  and  thereby 
stirring   up   the   mind    by   way    of   remembrance. 
Whilst  I  am  in  this  tahernacley  said  Peter,  /  will 
not  he  nefr/igent  to  put  you  in  remembrance  of  these 
things,  though  ye  know  them,  and  are  established  in 
the  present  truth.     We  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
every  real  christian,  whether  the  sweetest  and  most 
profitable   seasons  he  has  enjoyed   have  not  been 
those  in  w^hich  he  is  conscious  of  having  learned 
no  new  truth,  strictly  speaking,  but  was  indulged 
with  spiritual  and  transforming  views  of  the  plain, 
unquestionable  discoveries  of  the  gospel.     As  the 
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Wonl  of  God  is  the  food  of  souls,  so  it  corresponds 
to  that  character  in  this  respect  among  others — 
that  the  strenj^h  and  refreshment  it  imparts  de- 
pend not  upon  its  novelty,  but  upon  the  nutritious 
properties  it  possesses.  It  is  a  sickly  appetite  only 
which  craves  incessant  variety. 

Sixthly.  Hear  with  candour.  The  indulgence 
of  a  nice  and  fastidious  taste  is  as  adverse  to  the 
improvement  of  the  hearer  as  it  is  to  the  comfort 
of  the  minister.  Considering  the  variety  of  our 
avocations,  the  necessity  we  are  under  of  address- 
ing you  in  all  states  of  mind,  and  sometimes  on 
the  most  unexpected  occasions,  if  we  could  not 
rely  on  your  candour,  our  situation  would  be 
scarcely  tolerable.  Where  the  general  tendency 
of  a  discourse  is  good,  and  the  instruction  deliver- 
ed is  weighty  and  solid,  it  is  the  part  of  candour 
to  overlook  imperfections  in  the  composition,  man- 
ner, or  elocution  of  the  speaker ;  imitating,  in  this 
respect,  tlie  example  of  the  Galatians,  of  whom 
Paul  testifies  that  they  did  not  despise  his  temp- 
tation, which  was  in  the  flesh — ^some  unhappy 
peculiarity  in  his  speech  or  countenance,  we  may 
suppose,  which  exposed  him  to  tlie  derision  of  the 
unfeeling.  The  Lord,  by  the  mouth  of  Isaiah, 
severely  censures  such  as  make  a  man  an  offender 
for  a  word,  a  fault  too  prevalent  in  many  of  our 
churches,  especially  among  such  as  are  the  least 
informed  and  judicious ;  for  the  disposition  to  sit 
in  judgement  upon  the  orthodoxy  of  ministers  is 
usually    in    an    inverse    proportion   to  the    ability. 
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Be  not  hasty  in  concluding  that  a  preacher  is  erro- 
neous because  he  may  chance  to  use  a  word,  or 
a  phrase,  not  exactly  suited  to  your  taste  and  com- 
prehension. It  is  very  possible  the  idea  it  is 
intended  to  convey,  may  perfectly  accord  with 
your  own  sentiments ;  but,  if  it  should  not,  it  is 
equally  possible  the  propriety  of  it  may  be  vin- 
dicated by  considerations  with  which  you  are  not 
acquainted.  Be  not  many  masters,  many  teachers, 
saith  St.  James,  knowing  ye  shall  receive  the  greater 
condemnation.  Hear  the  Word  of  God  less  in  the 
spirit  of  judges  than  of  those  who  shall  be  judged 
by  it.  If  you  are  not  conscious  of  your  need 
of  religious  instruction,  why  elect  pastors  and 
teachers  for  that  purpose?  but,  if  you  are,  how 
inconsistent  is  it  to  indulge  that  spirit  of  cavil  and 
censure  which  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
deter  your  ministers  from  the  faithful  discharge  of 
their  office,  from  declaring  the  whole  counsel  of 
God  !  In  most  dissenting  congregations,  there 
are  a  few  persons  who  value  themselves  on  their 
skill  in  detecting  the  unsoundness  of  ministers ; 
and  who,  when  they  hear  a  stranger,  attend  less 
with  a  view  to  spiritual  improvement  than  to  pass 
their  verdict,  which  they  expect  shall  be  received 
as  decisive.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that 
they  usually  consist  of  the  most  ignorant,  con- 
ceited, and  irreligious  part  of  the  society.  Such 
a  disposition  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  dis- 
couraged and  suppressed. 

Receive  xviih  meekness  the  engrafted  Word,  rthich 
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is  able  to  save  your  souls.  Despise  not  men  of  plain 
talents,  who  preacli  the  truth,  and  ajipear  to  have 
your  etcnial  welfare  at  heart.  If  you  choose  to 
converse  with  your  fellow-christians  on  what  you 
have  been  hearing,  a  practice  which,  if  rightly 
conducted,  may  be  very  ediij-ing,  let  your  con- 
versation turn  more  upon  the  tendency,  the  spi- 
ritual beauty  and  glory,  of  those  great  thmgs  of 
God  which  have  engaged  your  attention,  than  on 
the  merit  of  the  preacher.  AVe  may  readily  sup- 
pose that  Cornelius  and  his  friends,  after  hearing 
Peter,  employed  very  few  words  in  discussing  the 
oratorical  talents  of  that  great  apostle  ;  any  more 
than  the  three  thousand,  who  at  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost were  pricked  to  tlie  heart :  their  minds  were 
too  much  occupied  by  the  momentous  truths  they 
had  been  listening  to,  to  leave  room  for  such  re- 
flections. Yet  this  is  the  only  kind  of  religious 
conversation  (if  it  deser^-e  the  appellation)  in  which 
too  many  professors  engage.  "  Give  me  (says  the 
incomparable  Fenelon)  the  preacher  who  imbues 
my  mind  with  such  a  love  of  the  Word  of  God, 
as  makes  me  desirous  of  hearing  it  from  any 
mouth." 

When  your  ministers  are  exposing  a  particular 
vice,  and  endea%'ouring  to  deter  from  it  by  the  mo- 
tives which  reason  and  revelation  supply,  guard 
against  a  suspicion  of  their  being  personal.  That 
they  ought  not  to  be  so  we  readily  admit  ;  that  is, 
that  they  ought  not  to  descend  to  such  a  minute 
specification  of  circumstances,  as  shall  necessarily 
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direct  the  attention  to  one  or  more  individuaJst 
but  if  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  point  their  arrowa 
against  particular  vices  among  them,  or  are  ex- 
pected, lest  they  should  wound,  to  make  a  cour- 
teous apology,  by  assuring  the  audience  of  their 
hope  and  comiction  that  none  among  theni  are 
implicated,  they  had  better  seal  up  their  lips  in 
perpetual  silence.  It  is  a  most  mdispensable  part  of 
our  office  to  warn  sinners  of  everj'  description  ;  and, 
that  we  may  "  not  beat  the  air,"  to  attack  par- 
ticular sins,  as  well  as  sin  in  the  abstract ;  and  if, 
without  our  intending  it,  an  individual  suspects  he 
is  personally  aimed  at,  he  merely  bears  an  invo- 
luntary testimony  to  our  fidelity  and  skill. 

Seve/if/i/i/.  Hear  the  ^Vord  with  a  sincere  reso- 
lution of  oheyhig  it.  If  tfe  know  these  things,  said 
our  Lord,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them. — He  fAat 
heareth  these  sayings  of  mhie,  and  doeth  them,  I  will 
liken  him  to  a  man  who  built  his  house  upon  a  roei. 
To  be  a  forgetful  hearer  of  the  Word,  and  not  a 
doer,  is  to  forfeit  all  the  advantages  of  the  christian 
dispensation,  which  is  imparted  solely  with  a  \iew 
to  practice.  The  doctrine  of  faith  is  published 
with  a  design  to  produce  the  obedience  of  faith  in 
all  nations.  The  doctrine  of  repentance  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  command  of  God,  that  all  men 
every  where  should  repent.  If  we  are  reminded 
that  he  who  in  times  past  spake  to  the  fathers  by  the 
prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  to  us  by  his 
Son,  it  is  that  we  may  be  admonished  not  to  reftae 
him  that  speaketh.     If  we  are  taught  the  supreme 
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dignity  and  exaltation  of  Christ  as  a  Mediator,  it 
is  that  every  knee  may  botv,  and  every  tongue  confess 
that  he  is  Lord.  If  the  apostles,  havinji;  the  mind  of 
Christ,  faithfully  imparted  it,  it  was  that  the  same 
mind  may  be  in  us,  to  purify  our  passions,  and 
regulate  our  conduct.  We  can  scarcely  imagine 
a  greater  impertinence  tlian  to  hear  the  Word  with 
apparent  seriousness,  without  intending  to  comply 
with  its  directions.  It  is  a  solemn  mockery,  con- 
cealing, under  an  air  of  reverence  and  submission, 
a  determination  to  rebel,  and,  in  the  language  of 
the  prophet,  a  heart  bent  on  biicksliding,  To  sup- 
pose the  Supreme  Being  pleased  with  such  a  mode 
of  attendance,  is  to  impute  to  him  a  conduct  which 
it  would  be  an  insult  to  ascribe  to  a  fellow-crea- 
ture ;  for  who,  but  the  weakest  of  mortals,  under 
the  character  of  a  master  or  a  sovereign,  would  be 
gratified  with  tlie  profound  and  respectful  attention 
«ith  which  his  commands  were  heard,  while  there 
existed  a  fixed  resolution  not  to  obey  ?  Remember, 
dear  brethren,  the  practical  tendency  of  every 
christian  doctrine :  remember  that  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel  is  the  appointed  instrument  of  forming 
the  spirits  of  men  to  faith  and  o\yed\ence ;  and 
that,  consequently,  the  utmost  attention  and  assi- 
duity in  hearing  it  is  fruitless  and  unavailing,  which 
fails  to  produce  that  effect. 

Finally.  Be  careful,  after  you  have  heard  the 
Word,  to  retain  and  perpetuate  its  impressions.  Me- 
ditate, retire,  and  digest  it  in  your  thoughts ;  turn 
it  into  prayer ;  in  a  word,  spare  no  pains  to  fasten 
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it  upon  your  hearts.  You  have  read,  dear  brethren, 
of  those  to  whom  the  gospel  was  preached,  as  well 
ajs  to  u^y  hut  the  Word  did  not  profit  them,  not  being 
mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  h^ard  it.  Endeavoiu' 
to  exert  upon  it  distinct  and  vigorous  acts  of  fiuth, 
and  thereby  to  mingle  and  incorporate  it  with  all 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  all  the  springs  of 
action.  But  this  you  can  never  accompUsh  without 
deep  and  serious  reflection  ;  for  want  of  which  it 
is  too  often  left  loose  and  exposed,  like  uncovered 
seed,  which  the  fowls  of  heaven  easily  pick  up  and 
devour.  Then  cometh  that  mcked  one,  says  our 
Lord,  and  taketh  it  out  of  his  heart,  and  he  becometh 
unfruitful.  How  many  hearers,  by  engaging  in 
worldly  conversation,  or  giving  way  to  a  vain  and 
unprofitable  train  of  thought,  when  they  leave  the 
sanctuary,  lose  the  impressions  they  had  received, 
instead  of  conducting  themselves  like  persons  who 
have  just  been  put  in  possession  of  a  treasure 
which  they  are  anxious  to  secure  from  depredation ! 
If  Satan  watches  for  an  opportunity  of  taking  the 
Word  out  of  our  hearts,  what  remains  but  that  we 
oppose  vigilance  to  vigilance,  and  effort  to  effort  ? 
and  since  the  prize  contended  for,  by  the  powers 
of  darkness,  is  our  souls,  what  a  melancholy  re- 
flection it  will  be,  if  the  disinterested  malice  of 
our  enemies  renders  them  vigilant  and  active  in 
seeking  their  destruction,  while  we  are  careless  and 
negligent  in  seeking  their  salvation  !  Satan,  con- 
scious that  the  Word  of  God  is  capable  of  elevating 
us   to   that  pinnacle  of  happiness  whence  he  fell. 
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contemplates  its  success  with  alarm,  and  spares  no 
artifice  or  stratagem,  which  his  capacious  intellect 
can  suggest,  to  obstruct  its  progress;  and  if  we, 
by  our  criminal  negligence,  tiun  his  ally  against 
ourselves,  we  shall  be  guilty  of  that  prodigy  of 
foUy  and  infatuation  which  is  equally  condemned 
by  the  coimcils  of  heaven  and  the  machinations 
of  hell. 
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About  seven  years  ago  I  went  down  to  Leicester,  at 
Mr.  Jlall's  especial  request,  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
with  him  as  to  the  preparation  of  a  volimie  of  Sermons, 
an  undertaking  to  which  lie  had  then  made  up  his  mind. 
After  various  conversations,  we  fixed  upon  twelve,  the 
subjects  of  which,  with  their  respective  modes  of  dis- 
cussion and  application,  he  regarded  himself  as  able  lo 
recall  without  much  diihculty.  Among  the  sermons  then 
selected  was  tlie  following,  compos^'d  in  confirmation  of  a 
momentous  point  of  christian  doctrine,  and  which  he  had 
preached  at  Luton,  in  the  spring  of  1822.  He  spoke  of  it 
as  most  readily  occurring  to  his  mind  iu  its  entire  arrange- 
ment, and  I  therefore  urged  him  to  commit  it  to  paper  as 
soon  as  possible.  This,  tlierc  is  reason  to  believe,  he  ac- 
complished accordingly.  But  the  continued  indifTerent 
state  of  his  health,  the  numerous  interruptions  tu  which 
he  was  then  exposed,  and  Iiia  total  inability  to  satisfy 
himself  in  composing  for  the  press,  jointly  concurred  in 
detoning  him  from  ad^  ancing  any  farther  towards  the  com- 
pletion of  his  design,  than  to  carry  tliis  sermon  to  its  close, 
and  to  prepare  the  notes  of  a  few  others  more  fully  than  bad 
been  usual  with  him  in  his  sketches  for  the  pulpit. 

The  manuscript  copy  of  this  discourse,  in  Mr.  Hall's  own 
hand-writing,  has  been  foimd  since  his  death  :  not  complete, 
it  is  true ;  but  there  are  only  two  chasms  of  importance,  and 
these  I  have  been  enabled  to  fill  up  by  meaus  of  the  reports 
of  the  same  sermon  which  I  have  received  from  various 
friends.  Although,  llierefore,  I  cannot  but  regret  that  the 
portions  alluded  to  are  not  given  precisely  in  Mr.  Hall's  lan- 
guage ;  yet,  I  tnist,  tliat  nothing  essential  to  tlie  train  of 
argument,  or  to  its  principal  illustrations,  is  omitted. 

June,  1831. 


A   SERMON. 


For  the  transgression  of  wy  people  icas  he  stricken. 


Isaiah  has  been  usually  styled  the  evangelical 
prophet ;  and,  had  no  other  part  of  his  preaching 
descended  to  us  except  the  portion  before  us,  it 
would  have  sufficiently  vindicated  the  propriety  of 
that  appellation.  The  sufferings  of  the  Messiah 
are  so  affectingly  portrayed,  and  their  purpose 
and  design  so  clearly  and  precisely  stated,  that  we 
seem  to  be  perusing  the  writings  of  an  apostle 
rather  than  the  predictions  of  a  prophet :  the 
obscurity  of  an  ancient  oracle  brightens  into  the 
effulgence  of  gospel  light.  In  no  part  of  the  New 
Testament  is  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  more 
unequivocally  asserted,  and  the  vicarious  nature  of 
our  Lord's  passion  more  forcibly  inculcated,  than  in 
the  context  of  the  words  selected  as  the  basis  of 
the  present  discourse. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  premise,  that  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  original  text  has,  in 
this    instance,    undergone    some    alteration,     and 
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that  it  anciently  stood  thus^  he  was  smitten  unto 
death.  It  was  thus  written  by  Origen,  who  assures 
us  that  a  certain  Jew,  with  whom  he  disputed, 
seemed  to  feel  himself  more  pressed  by  this  ex- 
pression than  by  any  other  part  of  the  chapter. 
It  is  thus  rendered  by  the  Septuagint  in  our  present 
copies;  and  if,  in  this  instance,  it  had  not  con- 
curred with  the  original,  neither  could  Origen* 
have  urged  it  with  good  faith,  nor  the  Jew  have 
felt  himself  embarrassed  by  the  argument  which 
it  suggested. 

The  Jews  pretend  that  no  single  person  is  de- 
signed in  this  portion  of  prophecy;  but  that  the 
people  of  Israel  collectively  are  denoted  under  the 
figure  of  one  man,  and  that  the  purport  of  the 
chapter  is  a  delineation  of  the  calamities  and  suf- 
ferings which  that  nation  should  undergo,  with  a 
view  to  its  correction  and  amendment.  The  ab- 
surdity of  this  evasion  will  be  ob\ious  to  him  who 
considers  that  the  person  who  is  represented  as 
stricken  is  carefully  distinguished  by  the  prophet, 
from  the  people  for  whose  benefit  he  suffered  ;  /or 
the  tratisgression  of  my  people  was  he  stricken  :  in 
addition  to  which,  he  is  affirmed  to  be  stricken 
even  to  death,  which,  as  Origen  very  properly 
urged,  agrees  well  with  the  fate  of  an  individual, 
but  not  with  that  of  a  people. 

In  spite  of  the  vain  tergiversation  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  sophistry,  equally  impotent,  of  some  who 

•  See  Orig.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  i.  c.  44,  and  Kennicott's  Obsena- 
tions,  quoted  by  Bishop  Lowth  in  his  Notes  on  Isaiah  liii. — Ed. 
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bear  the  christian  name,  this  portion  of  ancient 
wTit  will  remain  an  imperishable  monument  of  t/ie 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  of  tlie  liarmony 
subsisting  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament 
in  relation  to  the  scheme  of  mediation,  and  the 
basis  of  hope. 

That  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer  were 
vicarious  and  piacular,  that  he  appeared  in  the 
character  of  a  substitute  for  sinners,  in  distinction 
from  a  mere  example,  teacher,  or  martjT,  is  so 
unquestionably  the  doctrine  of  the  inspired  ^vriters, 
that  to  deny  it,  is  not  so  properly  to  mistake,  as 
to  contradict,  their  testimony ;  it  must  be  ascribed, 
not  to  any  obscurity  in  revelation  itself,  but  to  a 
want  of  submission  to  its  authority. 

The  doctrine  in  question  is  so  often  asserted  in 
the  clearest  terras,  and  tacitly  assumed  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  in  so  many  more ;  it  is  mtermingled 
so  closely  with  all  the  statements  of  tiuth,  and  in- 
culcations of  duty  throughout  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
that  to  endeavour  to  exclude  it  from  revelation  is 
as  hopeless  an  attempt  as  to  separate  colour  from 
the  rainbow,  or  extension  from  matter. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  this  discourse  to 
enter  into  the  proof  of  the  substitution  of  Christ 
in  the  place  of  sinners,  as  the  defence  of  that 
doctrine  will  frequently  engage  the  attention  of 
every  christian  muiister. 

In  addressing  those  who  are  thoroughly  con- 
firmed in  its  belief,  we  may  be  allowed  to  proceed 
on  the  assumption  of  its  truth,  while  we  endeavour. 
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in  dependence  on  divine  assistance,  to  illustrate  the 
fitness  of  the  scheme  of  substUtUion,  and  the  in- 
dications which  it  afibrds  of  profound  and  un- 
searchable wisdom.  Difficult  as  this  subject  must 
be  allowed  to  be,  I  trust  an  attempt  to  discuss  it, 
however  feeble,  is  not  exposed  to  the  charge  of 
presumption.  It  is  one  thing  to  presume  to  an- 
ticipate the  coimsels  of  Heaven^  and  another, 
after  they  are  accomplished  and  exhibited  as  fiacts, 
humbly  to  explain  the  wisdom  with  which  they 
are  fraught.  To  have  anticipated  the  scheme  of 
redemption,  by  previously  perceiving  that  it  was, 
of  all  possible  plans,  the  fittest  to  be  adopted  by 
a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom,  was  a  task  to  which, 
it  is  probable,  no  finite  intellect  was  adequate  ;  but 
to  perceive  some  of  its  congruities,  when  it  is 
actually  laid  before  us,  may  demand  nothing 


[Here  there  is  a  chasm  in  the  manuscript :  but  from 
the  notes  of  this  sermon  with  which  the  Editor  has 
been  supplied ^  it  may  be  filled,  as  to  substance ^ 
thus : — ] 

To  perceive  some  of  its  congniities,  may  require 
but  an  ordinary  degree  of  talent  and  discrimination, 
with  an  upright  desire  to  learn  what  revelation 
teaches ;  and  is  altogether  distinct  from  attempting 
to  be  wise  above  what  is  written. 

In  endeavouring  to  shew  the  circumstances 
which  render  this  extraordinary  method  of  pro- 
ceeding consistent  with  the  character  of  God,  we 
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only  pursue  the  guidance  of  the  Sacred  Writings, 
and  find  new  motives  for  gratitude  to  our  Heavenly 
Fatlier  for  his  unspeakable  goodness. 

Yet  every  reflecting  person  must  perceive  that 
there  is  in  this  doctrine  something  extremely  re- 
mote from  ordinary  apprehension,  apart  from  the 
instruction  derived  from  Holy  Writ.  That  one  of 
the  human  race,  by  submitting  to  an  ignoniinioua 
and  painful  death,  should  be  the  moral  source  of  the 
salvation  of  an  innimierable  multitude  of  mankind, 
and,  if  duly  improved,  a  sufficient  source  for  the 
salvation  of  all,  is  surely  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary of  the  divine  proceedings  with  regard  to 
man.  Nothing  hke  this  has  ever  existed.  It 
seems  to  stand  by  itself,  an  insulated  department 
of  Di\'inc  Pro\idence,  to  contain  within  itself  a  me- 
thod of  acting  which  was  never  seen  before,  and 
will  never  be  repeated. 

Among  men,  the  substitution  of  a  righteous  for 
a  guilty  person  could  rarely  occur.  There  is  sel- 
dom found  sufficient  heroism  or  \irtue  to  induce 
an  indiridual  so  to  offer  himself;  such  a  combi- 
nation of  benevolence,  and  of  generous  oblivion  of 
self-interest,  as  to  induce  such  a  sacrifice. 

Nor  would  it  be  fit,  in  ordinary  cases,  that  it 
should  be  admitted :  it  woiUd  be  too  great  an  ex- 
penditure of  tlie  most  valuable  and  costly  elements 
of  society ;  besides  that  it  would  be  contrary  to 
all  moral  economy  to  admit  tlie  violation  of  law 
to  be  pardoned  at  the  expense  of  such  as  are  its 
ornaments    and    blessings.      No    wise    government 
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would  permit,  to  any  considerable  extent,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  would  tend  to  continue  in  existence 
those  who  inflict  misery  on  mankind,  at  the  expense 
of  those  who  are  its  blessings. 

Besides,  if  this  practice  were  common,  even  upon 
the  supposition  that  no  crime  should  pass  without 
being  followed  by  punishment  as  a  necessary  re- 
sult, yet  such  would  be  the  uncertainty,  after 
crime  had  been  committed,  as  to  who  should  bear 
the  punishment,  as  would  tend  to  take  away  all 
fear  of  committing  oflfences.  The  best  provision 
of  wise  legislation,  which  is  to  prevent  crime,  not 
to  punish,  would  thus  be  removed.  It  would  be- 
come a  kind  of  lottery  who  should  suffer,  and  thus 
the  dread  of  punishment  would  be  greatly  im- 
paired, if  not  entirely  destroyed. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  so  far  from  this 
being  a  human  device,  it  could  never  have  been 
thought  of  as  an  ordinary  mode  of  procedure. 
And  though  there  are  some  traces  in  history  of 
persons  supposed  to  have  presented  themselves, 
as  vicarious  offerings  for  relatives  or  connexions, 
yet  they  are  feebly  attested :  while,  among  the 
well-attested  records  of  judicial  authority,  we  have 
710  instance,  probably,  of  any  person  who  was  him- 
self innocent  and  upright,  being  admitted  as  a  sub- 
stitute in  behalf  of  the  guilty.  Yet  that  this  is 
the  way  in  which  the  Infinite  Mind  has  proceeded 
in  lajang  the  foundation  of  human  acceptance, 
none  can  doubt  but  those  who  are  disposed  to 
torture  the  plainest  expressions. 
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Let  US,  therefore,  consider,  what  circumstances 
met  in  tliis  case,  and  must  be  supposed  to  concur 
on  any  occasion  of  this  kind,  to  render  fit  and 
proper  the  substitution  of  an  innocent  person  in 
the  place  of  the  guilty ;  and  wliat  is  peculiar  in 
the  character  of  our  Saviour,  which  renders  it 
worthy  of  God  to  set  him  apart  as  a  propitiation 
for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  annex  the  blessings  of 
eternal  life  to  such  as  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  cross  and  repent  and  turn  to  God. 

[l|f^°  We  now  return  lo  the  original  copy,] 


First.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  procedure 
as  we  are  now  contemplating,  in  order  to  give  it 
validity  and  effect,  must  be  sanctioned  by  the 
supreme  aiitliority.  It  is  a  high  exertion  of  the 
dispensing  power,  which  can  issue  from  no  inferior 
source  to  that  from  which  tlie  laws  themselves 
emanate. 

For  a  private  person,  whatever  might  be  his 
station  in  society,  to  pretend  to  introduce  such 
a  commutation  of  punishment  as  is  implied  in  such 
a  transaction,  would  be  a  presumptuous  invasion 
of  legislative  rights,  which  no  well-regidated  so- 
ciety would  tolerate.  To  attach  the  penalty  to 
the  person  of  the  offender,  is  as  much  the  pro- 
vision of  the  law  as  to  denounce  it — they  are 
equally  component  parts  of  one  and  the  same  re- 
gulation ;  and  the  power  of  dispensing  with  the 
laws    is   equivalent    to    the    power    of   legislation. 
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Besides,  so  many  circumstances,  rarely,  if  ever 
combined,  must  concur  to  render  such  a  procedure 
conducive  to  the  ends  of  justice,  that  it  would  be 
the  height  of  temerity  to  commit  the  determination 
of  them  to  the  exercise  of  private  discretion  in- 
stead of  legislative  wisdom. 

This  condition  was  most  tmequivocally  satisfied 
in  the  mystery  of  Christ's  substitution.  When 
he  undertook  to  bear  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on 
the  tree,  he  contracted  no  private  engagement 
without  the  consent  and  approbation  of  his  Hea- 
venly Father.  If  he  gave  himself  for  our  sins,  to 
redeem  us  from  tlie  present  evil  world,  it  was  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God,  even  our  Father.  On  every 
occasion  he  reminds  us,  that  he  did  nothing  fi-om 
himself,  but  that  only  which  the  Father  had  com- 
missioned him  to  do.  /  lutce  power,  said  he,  to 
lay  down  my  Vtfey  and  power  to  take  it  up  again;  this 
commandment  received  I  of  my  Father.  Hereafter 
I  zcill  not  talk  much  zcith  you,  for  the  prince  of  this 
world  cometh  and  hath  fwthing  in  me ;  but  that  the 
world  may  knoxv  that  I  love  the  Father,  and  as  the 
Father  gave  me  commandment,  so  I  do  ;  Arise,  let  us 
go  hence.  In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God 
towards  us,  because  thnt  God  sent  his  only-begotten 
Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through  him. 
Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he 
loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins.  And  zee  have  seen,  and  do  testify,  thai  the 
Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world.^ 

*  See  John  x.  18,  to  John  xiv.  31.   1  John  iv.  9,  10 — 14. 
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These  inspired  statements  place  it  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  Christianity  originated  with  the  Su- 
preme Governor  of  the  uni^'erse,  that  its  gmcious 
provisions  are  the  acconiphshineut  of  his  counsel, 
and  that  its  principles,  however  much  they  surpass 
the  discoveries  of  reason,  are  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  genuine  dictates  of  natural  rehgion.  The 
substitution  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  room  of  sin- 
ners, was  the  contrivance  of  the  same  wisdom. 


[A  second  chasm  in  Mr.    Hall's  manuscript,  supplied 
in  substance  from  the  notes  of  others.] 

Secorid/if.  Another  indispensable  clrciunstance 
in  such  a  proceeding,  is,  tliat  it  should  be  perfectly 
voluntarj'  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer.  Otherwise, 
it  would  be  an  act  of  the  highest  injustice ;  it 
would  be  the  addition  of  one  offence  to  another, 
and  give  a  greater  shock  to  all  rightly-disposed 
minds,  than  the  acquittal  of  the  guilty  without  any 
atonement.  Whenever  such  an  offering  has  been 
spoken  of  as  taking  place,  it  is  represented  as 
originating  with  the  innocent  person  himself. 

Here  there  appears,  at  first  sight,  an  insuperable 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  human  salvation.  How 
could  that  be  rendered  which  was,  at  once,  due 
to  sin  and  mankind  at  large  ?  Where  could  one 
be  found  that  would  endure  the  penalty  freely, 
which  was  incurred  by  a  sinful  world  ?  This  our 
Saviour  did.       He    not  only    came    by    authority. 
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but  -moh'  WW  hkiiifiBittiJovfr^  iiuih:be  Hmde  Ysftm- 
tarily.  "  H»  ^aqpnaledittiie  ^-deepest  int«»ak  ihi  &b 
undertaldii^.  He^atmoiOMied^thk  partknlhra^ofi  bi* 
suflfeiing;  taovr  he  miut  be  dbUjieredytfpiMpoiHfftdd 
put  t6  desthrmadim^hiB^hbur  of  SAifferin^ 
is  pkner  tbaii'  thal^\he'^g^e  >biiii9elf  iip\^to  «tMir^ 
lunt«rily> '  dccoidiBg^4;(>^the.  itattleflH  iliBpod»>>dC'^Ui 
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one  '^d  wy.  Noho  <»yet^  wMt'Bo>  ^itliiigllf 'isnAft 
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before  J^;lM9lt'^<^ 

ness  of  an  ifibitattteittbl^  t^^ 

creatures.  Who  most  have^  peiished  if 'helhod.iioi 

been  stricken  to  death  tdr  th^m.  :  '•  '    '^'  "^  «"!.! '  * 

Thirdly.  It  is  farther  necessary 'th^tlthe^feUb^ 
stitute  not  only  undertake  voluntarily,  but  that  •  lie 
be  perfectly  free  from  the  offence  whicti  tenders 
punishment  necessary.  If  he  Were  taints  ^  \vith 
that  for  which  the  punishment  was  assigned  V  naj^, 
if  he  were  only  in  part  implicated  in  asny :  btSier 
crime,  he  had  already  incurred  some  penaJty  •*  •  attd 
there  must  be  a  proportionate  dedfiictioii  Ibt*  t^at 
was  due  on  his  part. 

Accordingly,  in  the  case  of  man,  fivhie  justice 
cannot  be  willing  to  acquiesce  in  a  substitute  who 
is  a  sharer  in  guilt ;  for  the  law  has  a  previous  hold 
upon  him  ;  there  is  a  debt  due  on  his  own  account. 
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But  Jesus  Christ,  though  a  man,  was,  by  reason 
of  his  miraculous  conception,  free  from  the  taint 
of  originul  sin.  That  holy  thing  wliich  was  born 
of  the  virgin  grew  up  in  a  course  of  perfect  purity 
and  rectitude.  He  could  say  to  his  enemies.  Which 
ofyoH  convinceth  me  of  sin  ?  He  teas  holy,  harmless, 
undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners.  He,  and  he 
alone,  of  all  who  are  of  our  nature,  appeared  in 
this  character.  By  this  means  he  became  an  im- 
maculate sacrifice.  He  was  shadowed  forth  by  a 
pure  lamb.  He  was  as  a  lamb  without  spot.  It  was 
not  tliis  tliat  rendered  the  sacrifice  sufficient,  but 
in  this  respect  it  accomplished  all  that  could  be 
expected  of  a  human  sacrifice.  His  Father  rested 
in  him,  not  only  because  he  was  liis  Iieloved  Son,  a 
partaker  of  his  di\Tne  nature,  but  because  he  was 
holy  and  such  an  one  as  became  us  ;  not  that  we  had 
a  claim  to  such  a  priest,  but  no  other  could  answer 
for  us.  The  Levitical  liigh-piiests  could  never,  with 
(hose  sacrifices  which  they  offered  continually,  year  by 
year,  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect ;  for  each 
ought,  as  for  the  people,  so  also  for  himself,  to  offer 
for  sins  ;  and  therefore  he  could  only  be  an  imper- 
fect figure  of  the  true  liigh-priest,  who  oflfered  not 
for  himself,  but  offered  himself  for  us. 

Fourthly.  There  would  be  a  great  propriety  in 
this  also,  that  the  innocent  person  substituted  for 
the  guilty,  should  stand  in  some  relation  to  him. 

Now,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  related  to 
mankind ;  one  like  them  whom  he  came  to  redeem. 
It  was  indispensable  that  he  should  stand  in  close 
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connexion  with  them  to  whom  his  righteousness 
was  to  be  transferred.  This  was  shadowed  forth, 
in  the  law  of  a  redeemer  of  a  lost  estate.  The 
person  who  was  to  redeem  must  be  related  :  hence 
a  redeemer  and  a  relation  were  expressed  by  one 
term,  and  the  nearest  relation  was  to  redeem. 
This  was  not  merely  a  law  suited  to  that  state  of 
society,  but  was  intended  to  foreshew  the  congruity 
of  the  substitution  of  Christ.  Forasmuch  as  tlie 
children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also 
himself  took  part  of  the  same.  Thus  he  became 
Uke  unto  his  brethren.  He  took  not  oh  him  the 
nature  of  angels,  but  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abra^ 
luimy  the  seed  he  came  to  redeem.  As  he  came  to 
sinful  men,  he  took  on  him  the  likeness  of  sinful  fleshy 
He  wa^s  made  like  unto  us  in  all  points,  yet  without 
sin.  The  brazen  serpent  lifted  up  for  the  cure  of 
tlic  Israelites,  was  of  the  same  form  as  the  serpents 
by  which  they  were  wounded.  By  one  man  came 
sin  and  death,  by  one  man  came  redemption.  For 
if  I)!/  one  mans  offence  death  reigned  by  one,  much 
more  they  zchich  receive  abundwice  of  grac4i  shall 
reign  in  life  by  onCy  Jesus  Christ.  Much  more  is 
adduced  to  the  same  effect  by  St.  Paul,  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  all  tending  to  estabhsh  the 
truth,  that  as  the  first  Adam  was  the  cause  of 
corruption,  shame,  and  misery,  so  the  second  Adam 
is  the  source  of  holiness,  life,  and  bliss. 

Hence,  then,  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord  w^as 
necessary.  He  was  obliged  to  pass  from  one  world 
to  another,  to  take  upon  him  a  nature  originally 
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foreign  from  him.  /  came  forth  from  the  Father, 
saith  he,  and  am  come  into  the  worhl ;  and  justly 
will  the  !ove  that  prompted  him  to  do  so  be  the 
erei'lasting  theme  of  all  holy  and  hai)py  beings. 
It  is  probable  that  if  notliing  else  had  rendered 
unsuitable  the  subatitution  of  angels  for  men,  this 
would  have  been  suflicient,  that  on  account  of  the 
essential  difference  between  their  nature  and  that 
of  man,  there  wotild  liave  been  an  incongruity  in 
substituting  their  acts  for  om^s.  But  Jesus  Christ, 
by  his  incarnation,  being  of  one  flesh  and  of  one 
spirit  with  us,  was  fitted  to  sustain  the  character  of 
redeemer.  He  thus  became  indeed  our  kinsman, 
one  in  tlie  same  circumstances,  imder  the  same 
law,  Uable  to  the  same  temptations,  subject  to  the 
same  passions,  encompassed  about  with  our  in- 
Hrmities,  but  sinlesa ;  and  thus  suited  every  way  to 
become  a  substitute  for  our  guilty  race. 

^  'M®^  ^^  og"'"  return  to  the  oiiginal  co/jy.] 

Thus  much  is  certain,  that  as  the  wisdom  of  God 
saw  it  requisite  that  the  redemption  of  guilty  man 
should  be  effected  by  a  sacrifice  proportioned  to 
the  ex^nce  of  the  case,  the  assumption  of  human 
nature  followed  as  a  natural  consequence.  The 
ancient  sacrifices  appointeil  by  Moses,  possessed 
not  (it  was  impossible  they  should)  any  intrinsic 
validity ;  they  exhibited  not  the  expiation,  but 
the  remembrance,  of  sin  every  year.  This  is  the 
express  declaration  of  the  ^vriter  of  the  Epistle  to 
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the  Hebrews*  But  in  t^se  sacrific^f  there  is  ^nt 
remembrance  ttgam'made  of  sins  every  ^ear.  F^it 
is  not  possible  for  the  bUod  of  bulls  and  itf  gikiis^H 
take  away  sins.  Wkerefa-e  when  h^  \cokieth  iHfdiht 
world  he  t^mth,  Sactijice  and  (jffering  thoa^^wbuMi^it 
not,  but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  m^.  ^In^  lHh%t 
offerings  and  sacrifices  for  iHn  thm  hast  ^^hdd'^ 
pleasure.  Then  said  /,  Lo,  I  come  (in  the  voliim^  t^T 
the  book  it  is  written  of  me)  to  do  thy^ttitt,  O'llj^od. 
By  his  assumption  of  human  nature '  he  'st6»C)d 
(notwithstanding  that  original  superfority  Whieh 
removed  him  at  an  infinite  distance)  to  the  racfe  of 
man  in  the  relation  of  a  brdther;  "for  the  fltoh 
which  he  condescended  t6  take  of  th6  ble^s^ 
virgin,  of  whom  he  was  miraculously  fcoheei*^, 
connected  him  with  our  cotnmon  progettitor.  Pdr 
both  he  that  sanctijieth,  and  they  who  are  sdnctrfiedy 
are  all  of  owp,  derived  from  one  parent ;  /c>r  «p*f<^A 
cause  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren  ^ 
sayingy  I  will  declare  thy  name  unto  my  brethren  ; 
ill  the  midst  of  the  church  mil  I  sing  praise  unto 
thee. 

Fifthly,  If  the  substitution  of  the  innocent  ill 
the  room  of  the  guilty  is  at  all  permitted,  it  seems 
requisite  that  no  advantage  should  be  taken  of  a 
momentary  enthusiasm,  a  sudden  impulse  of  heroic 
feeling,  which  might  prompt  a  generous  mind  to 
make  a  sacrifice,  of  which,  on  cool  deliberation,  he 
repented. 

A  proper  space  should  be  allowed  for  reviewing 
the  resolution,   for   surveying  it  in   all   its    conse- 
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queuces,  and  forming  a  settled  and  immovable 
purpose.  The  self-devotion  implied  in  such  a 
transaction  will  acquire  additional  dignity  in  pro- 
portion as  it  ajjpears  the  result,  not  of  hurried  and 
impetuous  feeling,  but  of  fixed  determination  and 
extended  foresight  ;  a  resolution  on  which  time 
has  had  no  other  efiect  than  to  fortify  and  con- 
finn  it. 

How  often  is  the  pang  of  intense  commiseration 
found  to  suggest  the  idea  of  sacrifices,  which  the 
calmer  and  more  permanent  dictates  of  self-interest 
consign  to  oblivion,  and  scatter  to  the  wind!  Per- 
haps there  axe  few  who  have  not  been  the  subject 
of  momentary  i'eeling,  the  steady  predominance  of 
which  would  have  made  them  heroes  and  martyrs, 
who  yet  shortly  subside  into  their  native  selfish- 
ness, and  before  the  season  for  action  arrives,  the 
genial  cuirent  which  warmed  them  for  a  moment 
is  chilled  and  frozen. 

In  the  case  we  are  now  contemplating,  the  ad- 
mission of  an  innocent  person  to  suffer  instead  of 
the  guilty,  nothing  could  reconcile  the  mind  to 
such  a  procedure  but  such  a  settled  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  substitute,  as  precludes  the  possibility 
of  a  vacillation  or  chajige.  But  this  condition  is 
foimd  in  the  highest  perfection  on  the  part  of  the 
blessed  Redeemer.  His  oblation  of  himself  was 
not  the  execution  of  a  sudden  pui^pose,  the  fruit 
of  a  momentary  movement  of  pity ;  it  was  the 
result  of  deliberate  counsel,  the  accomphshment 
of  an    ancient    purjiose,    formed   in    the    remotest 
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recesses  of  a  past  eternity.  He  was  the  Lamb  xla'm 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Before  the  mouM' 
tains  were  settled,  before  the  hills,  icas  I  Oromgil 
forth  :  while  as  yet  he  had  not  made  ike  earthy  nm 
the  fields,  nor  the  highest  part  of  the  dtut  of  Ike 
zcorM.  When  he  prepared  the  heavens,  rrAeri  he  aet 
a  compass  iipon  the  face  of  the  deep:  when  be  gaM 
to  the  sea  his  decree,  thai  the  zca/ers  should  not  pan 
his  commandment ;  when  he  fixed  the  fotindation*  of 
the  earth:  rejoicing  in  the  habitable  parts  of  bit 
earth  ;  his  delights  were  with  the  sons  of  mem. 

It  is  appointed  indeed  for  all  men  once  to  <ti«. 
With  us  it  is  an  event  inseparably  attached  to  an 
abode  on  earth.  But  with  the  Redeemer  it  was 
not  so  properly  an  incident  of  his  earthly  exist- 
ence as  its  principal  end  and  design.  He  assumed 
UTc  for  the  purpose  of  laying  it  down ;  and  all  the 
puiposes,  great  as  they  were,  which  were  aoeom* 
plished  by  liis  life,  were  in  entire  subordinadon  t* 
those  which  lie  contemplated  as  the  certain  ;con- 
sequences  of  his  dcatli.  In  the  course  of  liis  so- 
journ here,  he  never  permitted  liiniself  to  lose 
sight  of  it  for  a  moment.  The  final  scene, .  widi 
all  its  ten'ors,  was  familiar  to  his  imagination,  and 
endeared  to  his  heart ;  from  no  indifference  to  suf- 
fering, real  or  affected,  but  from  the  proKpcct  of 
tliejoy  that  was  set  before,  him.  I  have  a  baptism 
to  be  baptized  with,  he  exclaimed,  and  how  am  1 
straitened  till  it  be  accomplished!  Instead  of  vrish- 
ing  to  efface  the  remembrance  of  it  by  turning 
his  attention  to  other  objects,  there  was   nothing 
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which  he  appeared  more  solicitous  to  inculcate  on 
tlie  niiiitis  of  his  disciplts  than  the  certiunty  of  his 
future  sufTerings,  Theit  took  he  unto  him  the  twelve, 
and  said  unto  them.  Behold,  a-e  go  up  io  Jerusalem, 
and  all  things  that  are  writlen  by  the  prophets  coa* 
cerm»g  the  Son  of  man  shall  be  accornplis/t«d.  Them 
shall  he  be  delivered  vnto  the  Gentilci,  and  shall  be 
spitefully  entreated  and  spit  upon,  and  they  shall 
scourge  him  and  put  him  to  death.  Wlicn  Peter, 
shocked  at  these  annunciations,  presumed  to  ex- 
postulate with  his  divine  Master,  he  met  with  the 
severest  rebuke.  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,  said 
he, /or  thou  sacourest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God, 
but  those  that  be  of  men.  Until  he  had  finished 
the  work  which  was  given  him,  he  consulted  his 
safety,  often  concealed  himself,  and  avoided  such 
an  open  display  of  his  cliaracter  and  pretensions 
as  might  precipitate  the  designs  of  his  enemies, 
But  the  moment  the  appointed  time  had  arrived) 
we  find  him  laying  aside  all  reserve,  courting  the 
publicity  which  beforc  he  had  shunned,  and  fear- 
lessly, in  the  face  of  the  sanhedrim,  and  even  before 
the  tribtmnl  of  I*ilate,  avowing  himself  the  Son  of 
God,  though  ho  well  knew  the  effect  would  be  to 
liasten  his  exit.  ^Vhile  danger  was  at  a  distance, 
he  was  cautious  and  reseiTed ;  but  the  moment  it 
arrived,  he  abandoned  himself  to  it  with  a  calm  and 
fearless  intrepidity. 

Sixthly,  In  the  case  of  the  substitution  of  the 
innocent  for  the  guilty,  it  seems  highly  requisite 
that  he  who  offers  himself  as  the  substitute,  should 
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justify  the  law  by  which  he  isuffeffi.  To  sdy  the 
least,  the  decorum-  df  the  Irahsa^tion  will  be  mttcli 
heightened  on  th^  steppo^iti^y  thait  he'  Who  sui^tains 
vicarious  punishmefnti  not  only  yields  his  Entire 
consent,  but  proclaims,  at  the  same  time;  his  ;con- 
viction  of  the  equity  and-  gdodn^s'  of  th^l^al 
enactment  to  which  he  falls  a  sjtcrifitoei'  ft  "were 
to  be  desired,  though  it  ixoi  scarddy  ~b^  hoped, 
that  penal  laws  w^re  sd  const ructod  ^as  1k>  impress 
a  persuasion  of  their  ju£(t^  tl^jirefi^ll^  idii  'those 
who  have  incuiwd  their  perfidies.  But;  te  i  the 
case  we  are  now  donlsrideriiigi  which  >  isj  that  ^of  an 
innocent  person  substituting'  himself  ii»^  die  place 
of  the  guilty,  theifeis  ai  * 'peculiar  >  t^aiboh'  for  de- 
manding his  express  apptoval  «f  tbe  equityitofi  the 
original  sentence;  'The*'  entiiuiliasdtic'i^adhiiration 
which  such  conduct  would  naturally  Excite,  the 
reverence  which  such  a  display  of  unparralleled 
magnanimity  would  necessarily  attach  to  its  pos- 
sessor, could  not  fail  to  add  dignity  to  his  character, 
and  weight  to  his  sentiments  ;  and  if,  while  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  penalty,  he  reprobated  the  severity 
of  the  law,  the  feelings  of  the  spectators  might  be 
divided  between  esteem  for  the  illustrious  sufferer, 
and  an  aversion  to  the  supposed  rigour  of  the  law. 
Thus  the  character  of  the  sufferer  would  operate 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  punishment,  and 
tend  to  defeat  its  salutary  effects. 

In  the  substitution  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind 
were  conjoined  the  most  prompt  and  volmitary 
endurance   of  the  penalty,  with  the  most  avowed 
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and  DordUil  approbation  of , the  justice  of  its.Bati(> 
tious.     It  was  a  great  pait  of  the  business  of  hs 
life,  to  assert  and  vindicate    by  his    doctrine   thajt  j 
law  wliich  he  magnified  and    made    illustrious   by 
his  passion. 

Previous  to  his  offering  himself  a  sacrifice  iof  1 
the  sinB  of  the  world,  he  was  incessantly  employed 
in  rescuing  the  precepts  of  God  from  the  false 
glosses  by  ^vhich  they  had  beeu  corrupted,  in 
asserting  their  spirituality,  exhibiting  their  extent, 
and  sustaining  their  just  authority,  as  the  unalt^- 
able  rule  of  action,  and  standard  of  doty. 

Never  liad  the  law  such  an  expounder  as  in  the 
person  of  Him  who  came  into  the  world  to  exhaust 
its  penalties,  and  endure  its  curse.  He  condemned, 
witli  the  greatest  severity,  every  tenet  or  practice 
that  went  to  weaken  its  obligations,  or  relax  its 
stnctness.  To  place  it  on  the  throne,  to  magnify 
aad  mtike  it  honourable,  was  not  less  the  object  of 
hi»  ministry  and  of  his  hfc,  tbun  of  his  death. 
Tlnis,;  the  scntUnents  of  supreme  devotion  and 
attachment,  to  which  he  is  entitled  as  the  Saviour 
<rf  the  world,  combine  to  strengthen  our  veneration 
for  the  hiw  ;  nor  can  we  pretend  to  any  portion  of 
tlie  vihid  of  Christ,  but  just  in  proportion  to  our 
practical  regiird  to  the  law  of  God,  as  kohj,  jiest, 
and  gowl.  The  more  intimately  our  aftections  are 
united  to  Christ,  the  more,  to  speak  in  scripture 
language,  he  dwells  in  our  hearts  by  faith,  the  more 
will  the  beauty  of  holiness  attract  tlie  heart,  and 
the  deformity  of  sin  be  the  object  of  our  aversion. 


wUtAj ccma3»  with thedaiww  of  cUyioe  auHbatifyii 
iM&^fJoaki^ir^bork  'tfLi'0«ilttwibytt&nwn>>fiMKt*8omw 

iiiii >4iar<i i MMliiiMiiiv^  nirifcif  rHfa  <ii  liifn  \m  i  am 
muL*    In  such  tenas^^i^fetbwfuiidiftjugt^  fcftMMg 

liKbotoft  ud  ]fll1ihtt»jbri|l>wftiiri«  M^^ 
JBMJpidqpigAediiitoitiiaflB^r^^  wiitlfj  biijhtalii 

satisfyt  Justicd^;  f  riioC)  iiich'e]]Ht|tx>r{fe^e¥e[iiik»iy^tjQ^ 
toliexpiate  guQt  Itis^iof  itfie.ixtmostirkii^tMrt^iibe 
that  it  should  be  indelibly lengrav^  on) bur  miiitds, 
that  Christ  died  not  merely  to  >  resdi^  itis  frdraiithe 
tuin  which  we  had  imcurced^but  ftomi  thepunisb- 
Hient  which  we  had  metited  ;\  since  our  igratitiode 
finr  the  provisions  of  mercy  will  he  exaddy^pto^or*- 
tioned  to  the  conviction  we  feel  of  the  {yerfeot 
equity  of  that  sentence^  from  which  it  exenlpts  iur. 
In  this  view  we  are  unspeakably  indebted  tmiour 
great  Deliverer  for  so  zealously  asserting  the  ho- 
nours of  that  law  which  cost  faitn  so  ^ar. 

The  penitent  believer  is  now  imdar  no    temp- 
tation   to   indulge    depreciating    thoughts^  of   the 

^  Matt  V.  1$.     Dr.  CampbelTs  verqioff.        — « 
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immutable  excellence  and  obligation  of  that  riUe 
of  duty  which  be  has  so  frequently  and  awfully 
nolated. 

SeveRfhljf.  That  the  voluntary  substitution  of  an 
innocent  person,  ui  the  stead  of  the  guilty,  may  be 
capable  of  answering  the  ends  of  justice,  notliing 
seems  more  necessaiy  than  tliat  the  substitute 
should  be  of  equal  consideration,  at  least,  to 
the  party  in  whose  behalf  lie  intei-poses.  The 
interests  sacriiked  by  tlie  suftering  party,  should 
not  be  of  less  cost  and  value  than  those  which  are 
secured  by  such  a  procediu-e. 

But  the  aggregate  value  of  those  interests  musk  I 
be  supposed  to  he  in  some  proportion  to  tba  I 
rank  and  dignity  of  the  party  to  which  they  be*  ] 
long.  As  a  sacrifice  to  justice,  the  life  of  a  peasant 
must,  on  this  principle,  be  deemed  a  most  in- 
adequate substitute  for  that  of  a  personage  of  the 
highest  order.  We  should  consider  the  requisitions 
of  justice  ehided,  rather  than  satisfied,  by  such  a 
commutation.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  St.  Paul 
declares  it  to  be  ti/i/tossiiile  for  the  blood  of  balfy 
and  of  goats  to  take  awai/  sins  ;  the  intrinsic  mean* 
ness  of  the  brute  creation  being  such,  that  a  nctim 
taken  fi-om  thence  coidd  be  of  no  consideration 
in  the  eyes  of  offended  justice.  They  were  qua* 
lifted  to  exhibit,  as  he  reminds  us,  a  remcmbrana 
of  sin  ei-'cry  year,  but  are  utterly  unequal  to  the 
expiation  of  its  guilt. 

In  tliis  view  the  redemption  oi'  the  biimau  race 
seemed    to   be    hopeless ;    and   their    escape   from 
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merited  destruction,  (^i  any  jprinoiples  poivx^cted 
with  law  and  justice,  ;^b^plji;^te}]r  impossible.  For 
where    could   an    adequate ,  substitute  be:  >  found  2 

i 

Where,  among  the  descendants  oi  Adain,  .pai::taker9 
of  flesh  and  bloody  could  one /be  Qelecbed<^.such 
preeminent  dignity  and  wprthj»  that  bis  ot)lation  qt 
himself  should  be.  deemed  ^  fit  an4 .  prpper  equif- 
valent  to  the  whole  race  of  man  ?  to  says  npthing 
of  the  impossibility  of  finf^ng  there,  a.spotfess 
victim  (and  no  other  could  ^e  .a<:oepted).  .  Who 
is  there  that  ever  possesses}  that  prodi^ou^,  sur 
periority  in  all  the  qualities  w]bdch  aggra^diz^  their 
possessor  to  every  qther  mqnbfer  |  p)f  the  hiuinan 
family,  which  sheill  entitle  him  [to  be  the :  r  repre^ 
sentative,  either  in  actipn  prin,  $wiflGexing,  of.  .the 
whole  human  race  ?  In  prd^,  .tft  ,^e  capable; .  of 
becoming  a  victim,  he  naust  be ,  invested  with  a 
frail  and  mortal  nature  ;  but  the  possession  of  such 
a  nature  reduces  him  to  that  equality  with  his 
brethren,  that  joint  participation  of  meanness 
and  infirmity,  which  totally  disqualifies  him  for 
becoming  a  substitute.  Here  a  dilemma  presents 
itself,  from  which  there  seems  no  possibility  of 
escape.  If  man  is  left  to  encounter  the  judicial 
effects  of  his  sentence,  his  ruin  is  sealed  and  cer- 
tain. If  he  is  to  be  redeemed  by  a  substitute,  that 
substitute  must  possess  contradictory  attributes^ 
a  combination  of  qualities  not  to  be  found  within 
the  compass  of  human  natme.  He  must  be  frail  and 
mortal,  or  he  camiot  die  a  sacrifice ;  he  must  possess 
ineffable  dignity,  or  he  cannot  merit  as  a  substitute. 


the:  solution  of  thd '^ifestioll^  ^ow'iha^l^i 
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Such  ^vefe  the  apparently  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulties which  obstnicted  the  salvation  of  man  by 
arty  methods  worthy  of  the  divine  character  ;  such 
the  darkness  and  perplexity  wliich  involved  his 
pTospecta,  that  it  is  more  than  probable  the  highest 
created  intelligence  would  not  have  been  eq^ual  to| 
the:  solution 
with  God? 

The  mystery  kid  from  ages  and  generations,  the 
mystery  of  Christ  crucifted,  dispels  the  obscurity, 
and  presents,  in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer,  all 
the  qualifications  which  human  conception  can 
embody  as  contributing  to  the  perfect  character 
of  a  substitute.  By  his  participation  of  flesh  and 
Wood,'  he  becomes  susceptible  of  suffering,  and 
possesses  within  himself  the  materials  of  a  sacrifice. 
By  its  personal  union  with  the  eternal  Word,  the 
suflerirtgs  sustained  in  a  nature  thus  assumed, 
acquired  art  infinite  value,  so  as  to  bie  justly 
deemed  more  than  equivalent  to  the  penalty  ori- 
ginally denounced. 

His  assumption  of  the'  ^unian  nature  made  Iiis 
oblation  of  himself  possible ;  his  possession  of  the 
divine  rendered  it  efl^cient ;  and  thus  weakness 
and  power,  the  imperfections  incident  to  a  frail 
and  mortal  creature,  and  the  exemption  fi-om 
these,  the  attribirtes  of  time  and  those  of  eternity^'' 
the  elements  of  being  the  most  opposite,  and  de- 
duced from  opposite  worlds,  equally  combined  to 
give  efficacy  to  his  character  as  the  Redeemer,  and 
validity  to  his  sacrifice.     They  constitute  a  person 
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^ho  has  no  counterpart  in  heaven  or  on  '^arthl 
who  may  be  most  justly  denominated  **  Wonderful ;" 
comiioscd  of  parts  and  features  of  which,  (liow* 
ever  they  may  subsist  elsewhere  in  a  state  of 
separation,)  the  combination  and  union,  nothing 
short  of  infinite  wisdom  could  have  conceived,  or 
Infinite  power  effected.  The  mysterious  consti- 
tution of  the  person  of  Christ,  the  stupendous  link 
which  miites  God  and  man,  and  heaven  and  earth; 
that  mystic  ladder,  on  which  the  angels  of  God 
asremled  and  descended,  whose  foot  is  on  a  level 
with  the  dust,  and  whose  summit  ]jenetrates  the 
inmost  recesses  of  an  unapproachable  splendour, 
will  be,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  through  eter- 
nity, the  object  of  profound  contemplation  and 
adoring  wonder. 

In  ascribing  the  sufficiency  and  efficacy  of  the 
atonement  made  by  our  Saviour  to  the  preeminent 
dignity  of  his  person  as  the  Son  of  God,  "we  are 
justified  by  the  direct  testimony  of  scripture, 
which  is  wont  to  unite  these  togeiher  in  such 
juxta-position,  as  plainly  implies  their  intimate  and 
inseparable  relation  to  each  other. 

We  \\axe  already  seen  that  the  author'  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  founds  the  insofficiency 
of  the  victims  under  tlie  law  to  take  awtff  sin,  on 
their  inherent  meanness,  with  which  he  contrasts 
the  validity  of  the  atonement  made  by  Christ : 
a  mode  of  reasoning,  the  force  of  which  enttrelv 
depends  on  his  superior  dignity  and  worth.  Alter 
asserting  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  couM 
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not  take  away  sin,  he  adds.  Then  said  J,  Lo  I 
tome  to  do  thy  will,  O  God.  Above  when  he  said, 
Sacrijice  and  offering,  and  burnt-offerings  jar  sin 
thou  WQuldest  not, neither  hadnt  pleasure  therein;  which 
are  offered  by  the  law;  then  said  he,  Lo,  I  come 
to  dm  thy  will,  O  God.  lie  taketh  away  the  Jirst, 
iliat  lie  may  establish  thn  second.  Adverting  to  the 
acknowledged  tiict  tliat  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of 
goats  availed  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh,  in  other 
words,  to  the  removal  of  ceremonial  pollutions,  he 
adds.  How  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ, 
who,  through  the  Eternal  Spirit,  offered  himself 
mthout  spot  to  God,  purge  your  consciences  from 
dead  works  to  serve  the  Hcing  and  true  God. 

All  nmst  acknowledge  that  the  purification  of 
the  conscience  from  dead  works,  that  is,  the  pardon 
of  sin  and  peace  with  God,  is  an  infinitely  greater 
benefit  than  the  removal  of  legal  disabilities  under 
the  ceremonial  law  ;  but  the  apostle  teaches  ua  to 
expect  from  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  this  incont- 
parably  greater  benefit,  with  a  much  firmer  assur- 
ance than  that  with  which  the  pious  Jew  anticipated 
the  less.  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  lus  Son,  St.  John 
assures  us,  cleanselh  us  from  all  sin.  If  St.  Peter 
has  occasion  to  enforce  the  obligation  of  shunning 
the  pollutions  of  the  world,  the  argument  he  makes 
use  of  for  that  purpose  is  derived  from  the  value  of 
that  blood  which  was  shed  for  their  redemption,  in 
comparison  to  which  all  the  treasures  of  earth  are 
consigned  to  contempt.  Forasmuch  as  ye  know,  is 
his  language,  ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible 
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things,  as  silrer  and  gold,  from  your  faia  conver$iititm 
received  by  tradition  from  your  f<ithers,  but  trilh  ike 
precious  blood  nf  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemisk 
0nd  without  spot. 

As  the  wliole  provision  of  a  Saviour  originated 
in  the  gracious  purpose  of  God,  it  is  with  the 
utmost  propriety  that  he  is  denominated  his  gift; 
the  transconilent  greatness  of  wliich  is  frequently 
brought  forward  as  a  demonstration  of  tlie  inefi'able 
extent  of  his  love.  God  so  loved  the  world  as  to 
give  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  beliereth 
on  him  might  not  perish,  but  have  eeerlasttng  life. 
In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God  toreards  ut, 
because  that  God  sent  his  only-begotten  Son  into  the 
world  that  tee  might  live  through  him.  HereiH  is 
love;  not  that  zee  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  lu, 
and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  tins. 
But  since  he  was  given  to  be  a  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice, the  same  intrinsic  dignity  and  excellence 
which  heightened  the  value  of  tlie  gift,  must  have 
contributed  in  an  equal  degree  to  ensure  the 
validity  and  sufficiency  of  the  sacrifice. 

Though  many  have  presimied  to  call  in  question, 
and  even  to  deny  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  I  am 
not  aware  tliat  there  are  any  who  embrace  that 
fimdamental  doctrine,  who  hesitate  for  a  moment 
respecting  tlie  intrinsic  validity  of  his  sacrifice,  or 
who  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  sufficiency  of  such  a 
provision  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  justice  and  indi- 
cate the  honours  of  a  broken  law.  There  is  some- 
thing so  stupendous  in  the  ^'oluntary  humiliation 
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and  death  of  him  who  claims  to  be  the  onltf  be- 
gotten of  the  Father,  the  brightness  of  his  glor;/,  and 
the  express  irnaga  of  his  person,  tliat  to  con\ince 
us  of  the  fact,  the  most  poweiful  and  unequivoc^ 
testimony  is  indispensably  necessary ;  bnt  to  be 
convinced  of  the  vahdity  and  sufficiency  of  sueh  a 
sin-ofFering  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  an 
offering  can  be  made,  to  perceive  It  to  be  the  most 
ample  vindication  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God, 
in  consistence  with  tlie  pardon  of  sin  and  the 
salvation  of  sinners,  no  effort  is  necessary  what- 
ever :  such  a  persuasion  insinuates  itself  with  the 
greatest  ease,  ai^  takes  the  iirmest  possession  of 
the  mind.  He  that  spared  not  his  OTtn  Son,  bat 
free/i/  gave  him  up  for  vs  all,  how  shall  he  not  with 
htm  also  fieeli/  give  its  uU  things  9 

It  is  observable  that  the  ineffable  grace  of  God 
in  the  communication  of  spiritual  blessings,  is  not 
more  celebrated  by  the  inspired  penmen  than  the 
stupendous  method  in  which  they  are  inipailed. 
That  eternal  life  sliould  be  bestowed  on  smful  men, 
is  the  subject  of  their  devout  admiration  ;  but  that 
it  should  be  bestowed  at  such  a  cost,  is  still  more 

■  so.  They  appear  to  conceive  it  hnpossible  for 
I  such  an  apparatus  to  terminate  in  a  less  glorious 
I       result. 

I  A  cold  and  sceptical  philosophy  may,  I  am  aware, 

H  subtest    specious    cavils    against   the   doctrines    of 

H  revelation  on  this  subject ;    cavils  which  derive  all 

H  their  force,  not  from  the  superior  wisdom  of  tlieir 

■  authors,  but  solely  from  the  inadequacy  of  human 
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reason  to  the  full  comprehension  of  heavenly 
mysteries.  But  still  there  is  a  simple  grandeur  in 
the  fact,  that  God  lias  set  forth  his  Son  to  be  a 
propitiation,  sufficient  to  silence  the  impotent 
clamours  of  sophistrj',  and  to  carry  to  all  serious 
and  himible  men  a  firm  conviction  that  the  law 
is  exalted,  and  the  justice  of  God  illustriously  vin- 
dicated and  asserted,  by  such  an  expedient.  To 
minds  of  that  description,  the  immaculate  purity  of 
the  dinne  character,  its  abhorrence  of  sin,  and  its 
inflexible  adherence  to  moral  order,  will  present 
themselves  in  the  cross  in  a  more  impressive  light 
than  in  any  other  object. 

Eighthhj.  However  much  we  might  be  con- 
vinced of  the  competence  of  vicarious  suffering  to 
accomphsli  the  ends  of  justice,  and  whatever  the 
benefits  we  may  derive  from  it,  a  benevolent  miod 
could  never  be  reconciled  to  the  sight  of  virtue  of 
the  highest  order  finally  oppressed  and  consumed 
by  its  own  enei^ies ;  and  the  more  intense  the 
admiration  excited,  the  more  eager  would  be  the 
desire  of  some  compensatoiy  arrangement,  some 
expedient  by  which  an  ample  retribution  might  be 
assigned  to  such  heroic  sacrifices.  If  the  RtiflPering 
of  the  substitute  involved  his  destruction,  what 
satisfaction  coidd  a  generous  and  feeling  mind 
derive  from  impunity  procured  at  such  a  cost  t 
"When  David,  in  an  agony  of  thirst,  longed  for  the 
waters  of  Bethlehem,  which  some  of  his  servants 
immediately  procured  for  him  with  the  extreme 
hazard  of  their  hves,  the  monarch  refused  to  taste 
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it,  exclaiming,  It  is  the  price  of  blood.'  but  poured 
it  out  before  the  Lord.  The  felicity  which  flows 
from  the  irreparable  misery  of  another,  and  more 
especially  of  one  whose  disinterested  benevolence 
alone  exposed  him  to  it,  will  be  faintly  relished  by 
him  who  is  not  immersed  in  selfishness.  If  there  be 
any  portions  of  history,  whose  perusal  affords  more 
pure  and  exquisite  deUght  than  others,  they  are  ] 
those  which  present  the  spectacle  of  a  conflictii^ 
and  self-devoted  virtue,  after  innumerable  toils  and 
dangers  undergone  in  the  cause,  enjoying  a  dignified 
repose  in  the  bosom  of  the  coimtry  which  its  ex- 
ample has  ennobled,  and  its  valour  saved.  Such  a 
spectacle  gratifies  the  best  propensities,  satisfies  the 
highest  demands  of  our  moral  and  social  natiu^. 
It  affords  a  delightful  glimpse  of  the  future  and 
perfect  economy  of  retributive  justice. 

In  the  plan  of  human  redemption,  this  requisition 
is  fully  satisfied.  ^Vbi]e  we  accompany  the  Saviour 
through  the  successive  stages  of  his  mortal  sojourn- 
ing, marked  by  a  corresponding  succession  of  trials, 
each  of  which  was  more  severe  than  the  former, 
till  the  scene  darkened,  and  the  clouds  of  wrath 
from  heaven  and  from  earth,  pregnant  with  mate-  i 
rials  which  nothing  but  a  di\'ine  hand  could  have  I 
collected,  discharged  themselves  on  him  iai  a  deluge 
of  agony  and  of  blood,  under  wliich  he  expired, — we 
perceive  at  once  the  sufficiency,  I  had  almost  said, 
the  redundancy,  of  his  atonement. 

But  smely  deliverance  even  from  the  trrath  to 
come   would  afford  an  imperfect  enjoyment,    if  it 

L  L  2 
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were  embittered  with  the  recollection  that  we  we^e"" 
indebted  for  it  to  the  irreparable  destruction  of  our 
compassionate  Redeemer.  The  consolation  arising 
from  reconciliation  mth  God  is  subject  to  no  sucll 
deduction.  While  wo  rejoice  in  the  cross  of 
Christ  as  tlie  source  of  pardon,  our  satis&ction 
IS  heightened  by  beholding  it  succeeded  by  the 
crown ;  by  seeing  him  that  was  for  a  liith  zohile 
made  lower  (han  the  angels,  for  (he  Btiffering  of 
death,  crowned  mth  glorif  and  honour,  seated  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  thence  expecting  till  hi*  MwaMt 
are  made  his  footstool.  .'      '' 

Thus,  whether  we  contemplate  the  economy  of 
redemption  as  a  divine  expedient  for  reconciling 
the  moral  attributes  of  Deity  with  man's  salyatibn, 
or,  in  its  final  I'esult,  to  the  Saviour  himself,  it  is 
replete  with  moral  congruity,  and  satisfies  eveiT 
demand  of  the  understanding  and  of  the  heart. ' 

Ninthly.  If  the  principle  of  substitution  be  at 
all  admitted  in  the  operations  of  criminal  law.  it 
is  too  obvious  to  re(]uire  proof  that  it  should  be 
introduced  very  sparingly,  only  on  very  r^re  op- 
casions,  and  never  be  allowed  to  subside  ii^ta.  a 
settled  course.  So  many  circumstances,  we  have 
already  seen,  must  concur  to  render  it  fit,  that 
the  attempt  to  make  it  a  rnatter  of  frequent. and 
ordinary  occurrence,  would  be  preposterous  to  the 
utmost  degree.  It  requires  some  great  crfsi^  to 
justify  its  introduction,  some  extraordinary  com- 
bination of  difficulties,  obstructing  the  natural 
course  of  justice ;  it  requires,  that  while  the  letter 
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of  the  law  is  dispensed  with,  its  spirit  be  fully 
adhered  to ;  so  that,  instead  of  tending  to  weaken 
the  moti\es  to  obedience,  it  shall  present  a  salutary 
monition,  a  moral  and  edifying  spectacle. 

Considerations  such  as  these  are  more  than 
enough  to  show  that  such  a  method  of  procedure 
must  be  of  rare  occurrence;  and  that  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, whenever  it  does  occur,  its  utility  must 
in  a  great  measure  be  ascribed. 

The  substitution  of  Christ  in  the  room  of  a 
guilty  race  receives  all  the  advantage  as  an  im- 
pressive spectacle,  which  it  is  possible  to  derive 
from  this  circmnstance.  Ife  once  sobered  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world ;  nor  have  we  the  least  reason 
to  suppose  any  similar  transaction  has  occurred 
oh  the  theatre  of  the  universe,  or  will  ever  occur 
agahi  in  the  annals  of  eternity.  //  stands  amidst 
the  lapse  of  ages,  and  the  waste  of  xcorlds,  a  single 
eita  loiifary  monument. 

From  numerous  intimations  in  Sacred  Writ,  we 
are  compelled  to  beheve  that,  in  the  comprehension 
of  its  design,  and  the  extent  of  its  consequences, 
affecting  every  order  of  being,  it  leaves  no  room 
for  a  counterpart  or  parallel  ;  that  it  is,  so  to 
speak,  the  master-piece  of  infinite  goodness  and 
wisdom,  intended  to  exhibit  the  riches  of  divine 
grace  as  an  object  for  the  eternal  contemplation 
of  the  highest  intelligences.  To  the  intent,  that  now 
unto  principalities  and  pojpers,  in  heavenly  places. 
Is  the  language  of  Paul,  might  be  made  known,  bg. 
the  church,  the  manifold  zcisdom  of  God. 
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Though  the  mjrst^  of  the  cross  may  be  con- 
sidered as  primarily  termmating  itself  on  the  re- 
storation of  the  hiunan  race  to  order  and  happiness, 
we  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  of  its  extending  its 
reflected  lustre  much  farther,  of  its  forming  a  new 
epoch  in  the  moral  administration  of  the  Deity, 
and  giving  birth  to  a  new  order  of  things  in  the 
heavenly  world. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  Christianity 
is  a  system  which  is  at  present  but  partially  de- 
veloped, in  condescension  probably  to  our  very 
limited  faculties,  which  are  incapable  of  compre- 
hending it  in  its  fall  extent. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  dignity  of  our  Lord's 
person,  the  design  of  his  sacrifice,  together  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Father  to  gather  to- 
gether in  him  all  things  that  are  in  heaven  or  in 
earthy  conspire  to  place  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
the  substitution  of  Christ  is  an  unique  event.  With 
the  praises  due  to  Him  that  loved  «^,  and  washed  us 
from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  none  will  have  merit 
to  share ;  nor  will  the  emotions  of  gratitude,  which 
his  matchless  achievements  inspire,  ever  be  dissi- 
pated and  impaired  by  being  distributed  among 
many  objects.  The  name  of  Jesus  will  remain 
eternally  distinguished  from  every  other,  as  the 
name  to  which  every  knee  shall  bow,  of  things  in 
heaven,  or  things  on  earth. 

Tenihly.  Once  more,  whenever  the  expedient 
of  vicarious  suffering  is  adopted,  a  publication  of 
the  design  of  that  transaction   becomes   as   indis- 
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penKably  necessary,  as  of  the  trajisaction  itself; 
since  none  of  the  effects  which  it  is  intended  to 
produce  can  be  realised  but  in  proportion  as  that 
is  understood.  Viewed  in  itself,  and  considered 
apart  from  this,  it  would  seem  the  height  of  in- 
justice, and,  in  the  room  of  improving,  would  give 
a  violent  shock  to  our  moral  sentiments.  Punish- 
ment inflicted  on  the  offending  party  speaks  for 
itself,  and  when  ordained  by  law,  impresses  the 
spectator  with  an  instantaneous  conviction  of  its 
justice  and  propriety. 

With  vicarious  punishment  it  is  just  the  reverse. 
It  is  a  spectacle  so  far  removed  from  the  usual 
course  of  events,  that  nothing  can  reconcile  the 
mind  to  it  but  a  clear  exposure  of  its  origin  and 
design,  and  the  peculiar  circiunstances  of  the  crisis 
which  determined  its  adoption. 

Hence  we  see  the  infinite  importance,  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  cross,  that  not  merely  the  fact  of 
our  Lord's  death  and  sufferings  should  be  an- 
nounced, but  that  their  object  and  purpose,  as 
a  great  moral  expedient,  should  be  published  to 
sU  nations.  In  vain  would  the  apostles  have 
proclaimed  every  where  the  fact,  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  a  person  of  spotless  innocence,  teas 
crucified  under  Pontius  Pi/ate,  and  rose  again  the 
third  day,  had  they  suppressed  the  mysterious 
design,  the  moral  aspect  of  those  stupendous 
transactions. 

Apart  from  this,  it  would  only  have  added  one 
more    to    the  humiliating  examples  of  the  purest 


vittueic^INniaied'twithfedtu^  d6om6d't6''tf 

Yiolenl;  •painfid^iond' ^noaiii^^  death.  'It  aoii^ 
lune  Balled  fiirth't the  tMA  erf  senribifity;' and' there' 
it,^;v)attUjhaye  eikditdv  WMhmifi  (tterting'thid  i(^Shtes« 
iflfliMQnce  tmlithefproqpeetsv  w  xhatiguig'the  diBlh]^' 
ofrn^iikK^But  khe  cross  of  )Ohriftt>  ufas  iMM'exlii^i 
Utedi  •§$  a^ftragio/epeotadej  ^adiqprtjed  ^'M6Ve  thci 
OQifliniseiatioii  x>f  nMnkikid;  and  exeite  their  holM^ 
at  the  peifidyv  ^snielfy^  audi  ingfat^riid^^  iwhibli  Kf«M^ 
the  human  pgaomarirs  oftitkeineitts^'bf  pl^ 
that,  catestrophei  such  «mdti<m  it  hak  atefeady  06-" 
cMiQPvdfe!  aaditoiU  ito* 'the'end^  !<tf '  tiiiie ;  but  all  thb i 
iV(ip6iftM^;.8«bordiDatHmjtiiiftih]gfaOT  ^otdeTHt^hH^' 
inpsitp^  ariBiiig.fiMB>tha.^kitenqp^  hisi  isuffi^r^ 

iqgs^.aCNtb^. price  of  oar  tademptioii';  'the' matehled^ 
eiqpiadieAt  m^ich^MdiAvmsdam  of 'Ood^'^Nrontpted  hy 
infinite  compassion^  devised  for  rtetmeiUngthe  w&rld' 
unto  himself. .  The  &Gts  which  compose  the'  recoMs 
of  the  New  Testconent^  the  miracles  which  illts^'' 
trated  the  life  of  our  Saviour^  and  -the  prodigies 
which  attended  his  dea^h,  important  as  they  are^' 
viewed  as  the  seals  attesting  his  missiony  are  onlyi 
subsidiary:  the  whole  of  these,  together  with  the 
mission  itself,  owe  their  importance  chiefly  to  his 
sacrifice.  . 

In  the  preceding  ages,  many  intimations  were 
afiforded  of  this  ipystery.  Sin  had  scarcely  made 
its  entrance  into  the  worlds  before  the  guilty  pair 
were  comforted  by  the  promise  of  a  seed  of  the 
woman  that  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head.  The 
institutioa     of    vicarious     sacrifices     immediately 
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succeedeii,  ,W€  have  every  reason  to  believe,  by  Di- 
vine apiJoiiitinent.  The  rejection  of  Cain's  offering, 
and  the  acceptance  of  Abel's,  demonstrated  the 
neceasitj'  of  the  shedding  of  blood.  A  sj'fitem  of 
figurative  rites  and  ceremonies,  intended  as  silent 
predictions  of  the  future,  in  which  bloody  sacri- 
fices occupied  the  chief  place,  were  ordained  by 
Moses  as  shadows  of  ffood  ihings  to  come.  The 
succeeding  prophets,  in  long  auccession,  proclaimed 
the  advent,  and  depicted  the  character  and  sufler- 
iugs  of  him  that  was  to  come ;  some  with  more 
parliciilarity  and  perspicuity  than  others,  but  each 
with  some  trait  or  colour  peculiar  to  himself;  til! 
at  length,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  Ood  sent  forth  his 
Sou,  made  of  a  womua,  made  under  the  law,  thnt  he 
might  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that  they 
might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons. 

The  doctrine  of  remission  of  sins,  throngh  the 
blood  of  that  victim  which  was  once  offered  for'dh^ 
sins  of  the  world,  forms  the  grand  peculiarity  of 
the  gospel,  and  was  the  principul  theme  of  thfe 
apostolic  ministrj',  and  is  still  preeminently  the 
pojter  rf  God  to  saliatinn.  It  is  inculcated  through- 
out I  the  New  Testament  in  every  possible  formi  it 
meets  us  at  every  turn,  and  is,  in  short,  the' SOU 
and  centre  of  the  wlude  system.  '   ' ' ' 

Here,  then,  we  are  permitted  to  explore  and'c6tt-' 
template  that  mysterious  wisdom  of  God  wliich' 
was  hidden  in  the  secret  of  his  counsels  from  pre- 
ceding ages  and  generations,  but  is  now  made 
manifest  btj  the  preaching  of  the  hohj  pi-ophetk'^^' 
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apoMtln.  Heine  we  behold  the  =  Deity,  in « Chiiifi 
Jetti^  reeoiioUing  the  warU  wUd  lAme^i  mt^'m^ 
/Nrfhjgf  to  them  their  tre^^auee.  '  Here  w&  diseent 
the  hannony  of  the  divine  atizflbates,  as  'they  art 
exerted  and  cKsplayed  in  the  astonishing  <woik  xi 
man's-  salvationy  the-g^ory  of  QoAsMmng  m  tkefme 
ejf  Jeeue  Chrkt^^  by  whi^  sahita  are^  dianged  inlft 
the. same  ttnagefrmk  gieiry  to  ghmfi  -The  coMial 
reception^  the  inmtraght  persuasbn.iof  tfaia  doo- 
txine>  cannot  fiul  to  |nirify:the  heart  and  renovate 
.the  chsracter.  The  deq>est  conviotion  of  the  evfl 
of  sin,  and:  the  helplessness  of  ^le  sinner,  is  neees- 
sarily.  involved  in  tlie  belief  of  this,  alkconqsw 
hensive  trutk  For  what  estimate  of  the  maH^^niiy 
and  turpltade  of  sin  must  He  have  formed,  who 
does  nothing  in  Taftli,.who  saw  that  botinng  would 
su£Bce  for  its  expiation,  short  of  the  precious  Uood 
of  his  only-begotten  Son  ?  And  how  &tal  theim-: 
potence  which  required  to  be  extricated  from  its 
miseries,  to  be  relieved  from  its  burden,  at  such 
a  cost  ?  To  create  man,  nothing  was  required  but 
a  word,  He  spake,  and  it  was  done*  But'  to  recover 
him  from  the  ruin  in  which  sin  had  involved  him, 
it  was  necessary  for  the  Eternal  Son  to  become 
incarnate,  and  the  Lord  of  life  to  expire  upon  a 
cross.  This  is  the  mirror  which  reflects  the  true 
features  and  lineaments  of  moral  evil,  and  displays 
more  of  its  demerit  than  the  most  profound  con- 
templation of  the  law,  of  the  purity  of  its  precepts, 
or  the  terror  of  its  sanctions,  could  have  conveyed 
to  any  finite  mind.      In  pouring  its  vials  on  the 
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head  of  that  innocent  and  adorable  victim,  it 
evinced  its  inflexible  severity,  its  awful  roajesty, 
to  an  extent,  and  in  a  form  never  conceived  be- 
fore ;  and  we  may  well  suppose  that  superior 
intelligences  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  such 
a  spectacle  with  a  new  impression  of  the  Great 
Supreme,  as  «  just  God,  and  yet  a  Saviour. 

He  who  derives  from  this  doctrine  the  smallest 
encouragement  to  sin,  has  never  either  felt  or 
imderstood  it  as  he  ought.  He  has  never  surveyed 
it  in  it3  most  interesting  aspect,  in  its  relation  to 
the  character  of  God,  the  demands  of  his  law,  and 
the  immutable  rights  of  his  moral  administration. 
He  has  never,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  scrip- 
ture, seen  the  Son  in  such  a  manner  as  to  believe 
on  him ;  and,  however  he  may  be  persuaded  of  the 
death  of  Christ  as  a  fact,  he  is  a  total  stranger 
to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  cnictjied. 

If  the  substitution  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  stead 
of  a  guilty  race  is  admitted,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  it  is  the  only  foundation  of  human  hope ;  and 
that  the  attempt  to  combine  it  with  any  thing  else 
as  the  material  of  justification,  must  necessarily  be 
abortive.  Nothing  else  can  possibly  stand  in  the 
same  order.  The  merit  of  the  Sa\'ioiir,  arising 
from  his  matchless  condescension  and  love,  in  be- 
coming obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross,  is  of  so  elevated  and  transcendent  a  kind, 
as  to  disclaim  all  association  with  the  imperfec- 
tions of  human  vu-tue  as  the  basis  of  justification. 
The   price    of    redemption    (to    use    a    scriptural 
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metaphor)  has  been  paid ;  the  justice  of  God  is 
satisfied ;  a  full  and  complete  atonement  has  been 
made.  Nothing  remains  on  the  part  of  the  peni- 
tent sinner,  but  to  receive  the  reconciliation,  and, 
with  the  emotions  of  humble  gratitude,  to  open 
his  heart  to  that  inspiration  of  love,  which  na- 
turally results  from  the  reception  of  so  great  a 
benefit. 

The  habitual  contemplation  of  the  cross  of 
Christ,  will  be  found  tlie  most  effectual  expedient 
for  weakening  the  power  of  corruption,  resisting  the 
seductions  of  the  world,  and  rising  jMPjgressively 
into  the  image  of  God  and  the  Redeemer. 

It  will,  at  the  same  time,  lay  the  deepest  foun- 
dation for  humility.  He  who  ascribes  his  salvation 
to  this  source,  will  be  exempted  from  every  temp- 
tation to  exalt  himself;  and  while  he  rejoices  in 
the  ample  provision  made  for  the  pardon  of  his 
sins,  and  the  relief  of  his  miseries,  he  will  join  with 
the  utmost  ardour  in  the  song  of  the  redeemed : 
To  him  that  lotted  m,  and  washed  us  from  our  svis 
}u  his  own  blood,  and  made  us  kings  and  priests 
unto  God  and  his  Father,  to  him  be  glory  and  dojui- 
nionfor  ever  a?id  ever.     Amen. 
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